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SOCIALISM—OBSOLETE? 


PrRoFessorn H. H.. BERNT 


At the turn of the century, socialism was nothing more than an 
abstract dootrine analyzed, discussed and disputed in the academic 
world and propounded in the field of politics, especially labor. The 
concept was claimed as the basis of numerous theories or movements 
from the moderates,.such as the Fabians and Christian social reform 
movements, to the radicals of Lenin, and even some syndicalists. 


The world-wide preoccupation with socialism had an ‘unrealistic’ 
character; it was a kind of will-o-the-wisp which seemed to tempt the 
misguided vielims ite a chimeric, impossible and dangerous worid. 
But all that changed with the Russian revolution of 1917. Here was 
a country, even a big one, trying to establish a socialist order, under 
most difficult conditions in a backward, poor, and strife-torn land. All 
predictions to the contrary, it did survive though—as it will be 
admitted—at a terrible price. The high hopes of many revolutionaries 
of those days that more of the world would follow the Russian example 
did not come true. And what at first had appeared to be the begin- 
ning of a world-wide trend proved to be a one country development. 


Ten years after the end of the First World War; the world seemed 
firmly set in a pattern distinctly not socialist. Then the great depres- 
Sion. and even more the Second World War brought ahout the acceptance 
of socialism to an unprecedented extent. Most of the newly established 
states, big ones such ag India and small ones such as Israel, not to 
speak of China, Indonesia and so on, have declared themselves in one 
or the other way in favor of socialism. GS 15 E x 
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The question in the title may therefore seem to, flyin the fiis of 
20th century developments. But in spite of this apparent contradic- 
tion, i might be worth while to mvestigate it. 2s | 

One of the difficulties encountered is, of course, the breadth, 
the variety of the concepts of socialism. Some people in the few re- 
‘maining so-called capitalistic countries consider their economies near 
socialism because graduated 1 income fax and similar demands of the 
Communist, Manifesto. have. been. put into effect. Others_ argue that 
there i is really no difference between socialism and communism and évery 
shading in between. We hardly need to concern ourselves with these 
distinctions as most people will agree that(government ownership, at 
least of producer goods, is an. essential characteristic of socialism.) As 
Khrushchev said last November before the Supreme Soviet: i“ The 
principle of doing away with private ownership is the common factor 
of socialist countries. j This question of private property is undoubtedly 
one of the crucial ones. And its importance is no matter of chance. 

;ollective property, in the form of clan or tribal property, precedes 
individual property and as this clan or tribe was the only entity to 
which the rights we call property were accorded, this was also the only 
type of property. The distinction between private and publie property 
followed the development which acknowledged’ legal relationships 
centered in individuals as distinct from those lodged in groups.’ How- 
ever, the socialist idea, of property, especially the Marxian, has to be | 
seen against the broad property concept of laissez-faire, this in turn 
partially based on the reception of thé Roman Law. And the property 
idea had been discussed atid questioned not only by men such as Hugo 
Grotius and John Locke, but even more during the Enlightenment 
where one need only mention such people as Rousseau and Babeuf. 
. Soon the industrial revolution, the factory system, which for the first 
time: in history resulted in (the divorce of the ownership of the tools 
of production from the user) naturally led to further questioning of 
the justification, the morality of individual private property. This very 
industrial revolution, still going on with ever-increasing speed, also for 
the first time brought with it mass production, production in, masses 
by the masses for the masses. At the same time, the French Revolu- 
tion with its immortal words, Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, raised a 
signpost for the future. | 

It is no mere chance that the political arid intellectual awakening 
of the masses was preceded or accompanied by mass production. The 
notion that the life of the masses could be made better and happier 
on this earth had been just a chimera. Now it was more felt than 
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villi _ perceived that such an utopian dream was not quite so 
utopign aly. more. The possibility of bringing this happier life to the 
common man was new and it was this that Robespierre had in mind 
when he said: “Le bonheur est une idée neuve en Europe." It is, 
still this „same idea which is the strongest force ard common deno- 
ininator of all the nunierous ideological currents which go under the 
name of various socialist movements. It is significant that the pre- 
amble of the new Indian constitution announces as goal : JUSTICE 
Liberty Equarity FRATERNITY. 

But one might go further. One might contend that even where 
the name of socialism’ is strictly avoided as in countries such as 
U.S.A., Canada, the central motive of their forward movement is the 
same. However, much it may rightly or wrongly be praised or deplored, 
there can be no doubt that the last hundred years have seen a growing 
development towards greater material welfare for .all—le bonheur pour 
tous. But when, as we noted above, this goal was for the first time 
openly proclaimed, this noble idea seemed to clash head on with the 
realities of life. Karl Marx himself, in spite of his stress on ‘scientific’ 
socialism and his disdain for the utopian socialists, was to some extent 
a romanticist, a product of his times. He saw that those who ‘owned’ 
the producer goods, the capitalists, received a share of the social product 
which seemed to be out of proportion to the miserly share of those who 
used the producer goods, the proletarians. The reason for this 
difference was thought to lie mainly in the very unequal distribution 
of property, and not for nothing does Marx say: ‘‘ The proletarians 
are without properby; their mission is to destroy individual property.'' 
In his eyes and in those of so many of his and our contemporaries, one 
of the main obstacles to the realization of the idea of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity was this private property, which frustrated the desire 
of the masses to benefit from the ‘fruits of their labors’. Always 
again we find until our day that this disparity in ownership, concentra- 
tion in the hands of the few and monopolies, causes agitation. There 
will be few who question that monopolies and concentration of Owner- 
ship in the hands of few did counteract the fundamental trend towards 
a higher, standard of living for the masses. As we shall see, the feeling 
which draws most of the new countries of the world, most of the 
masses of the vast underdeveloped regions towards socialism ig this 
desire to secure a better life; this desire equally strong: in U.S.A. with 
its powerful unions and its democratic tradition, and in other countries 
of Western Europe with their old tradition of social security, started 
in the eighties in Germany. These capitalistic countries have not only 
proved strangely immune to the blandishments of sociglism, so strong 
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in other parts of the world; there has even been a certain reversal 
regarding socialization, or as it is now called, nationalization, that às, 
transfer of title from the individual to the collective. While the labor 
party in U.K., the social democratic parties of Middle Europe still pay 
lip service to this aim, the urgency seems to have gone out of their 
efforts. One of the reasons might be: experience has taught many 
workers that the expropriation of the expropriators, as Marx had called 
it, or ownership by the state, did not in itself solve the problems which 
really concerned the workers.: Another cause for the apparent immu- 
nity of these countries to the lure of socialism. is that the goal of 
socialism—or as it might in this sense be called—modern times can be 
and is being achieved in more than one way. Tor Marx the way to 
give the worker his fair share was to deprive the entrepreneur of his 
role of ! 


‘owner’ and put title into the hands of the collective as 
. common property. Thus the social product would be distributed, not 
according to property relationships among the people, but according to 
other yardsticks considered more ethical. But the goals of abolition of 
poverty, of. greater equality, of a ‘fairer’ distribution of the social 
product have to a great extent been achieved in the countries not 
socialist such as U.S.A. and U,K., and Western Germany. 

What then is the non-Marxian way? Property being nothing else 
than an institutional scheme it naturally, to quote the Communist 
Manifesto, is “ subject to change consequent upon the change in 
historical conditions.” That is what has happened since the days of 
Marx and makes. some of his ideas obsolete. If the aim is a certain 
use of the resources of society and a certain distribution of the social 
product, this can be achieved by the government taking title to the 
means of production and thus as owner using them in the desired way— 
the Marxian method. But the same goal can be achieved, by leaving 
the legal title in the hands of the private entrepreneur but changing 
the contents of his property: lt was and is a gradual process but 
one with fundamental consequences. Through regulations and permits, 
the use of the tools of production—a very basic part of the property 
idea—is prohibited or limited or forced in a certain direction. Further- 
more, tax laws have been applied to this end. Beyond this, the vastly 
increased and still increasing share which the government takes of the 
yield of property means a further restriction of the property right, 
the laissez faire concept of which included enjoyment of the full yield 
by the owner. In ‘the capitalistic countries the collective agency, the 
government, now takes between 25 and 40 per cent. of the national 
product, which, by the way, is a much bigger share than in the more 
° socialist ’ underdeveloped countries. Planning; or to use the better" 
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French term, dirigisaie, plays an increasing role. (Planning | results in 
: cugtailmənt of (he old property concept. As far as it restricts consumer 
choice—and it usually does—it limits the use of property in exchange; 
and as far as it restricts production possibilities, it limits the use of 
property as to type, time, quantity of output. In both cases the govern- 
ment actually tries to add to or subtract from the real income of the 
consumer units. 


f 


In ali capitalistic countries the private property concept hag sur- 
vived but the overall direction of the economic activities ‘of the citizens 
in both their capacities as producers and consumers has deprived the 
property idea of much of its former content and effects. Before the 
First World War, the socialist parties demanded in addition to 
socialization of certain industries, progressive income taxes, Inheritance 
taxes, minimum wage laws, wage and hour laws, social security 
measures such as old age assistance, insurance against unemployment, 
disease and accidents. Most of these demands have been fulfilled in 
the capitalistic countries. It is undeniable that, contrary to Marx’ 
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their regimes to move further in this direction—and this definitely 1s 
the actual trend—it is equally undeniable that the masses who live 
under this system are aware of the great progress made. This explains 
why nowhere in the countries concerned is there any strong movement 
for a basic change because there is no strong discontent. The goals 
of socialism are being approached in these countries as well as in other 
countries such as China which have chosen a different way. But in 
the capitalistic countries we find the preservation of certain institutions 
of former times, especially private property, together with the accept- 
ance of the basic idea of modern times that the welfare of the masses, 
or at least of the majority of the people (thus a democratic notion), 
must be the overriding consideration in any country’s policy. While 
governmental direction as such is nothing new (one may only remember 
Mercantilism or Germany's Hindenburg Plan during the First World 
War), the governmental direction towards this goal is new.’ 

The means towards this goal may differ but the goal itself is the 
same. The capitalistic countries, combining certain old institutions 
with the ideas of modern times, may have achieved a synthesis, even in 


1 Modern man is apt to forget that for the first, time in history the masses not 
only occupy the center of the stage but also try to direc the play of life. How much 
the opposite attitude prevailed during earlier times can be gathered from the, fact 
that in all societies, from ancient Chinese and Indian to that of the Western world, 
the masses appeared in all forms of art often as objects, background and accompaniment; 
but not as the main subject. 
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. fits Marxian seuse, which carries over what is valuable and incorporates 
idt with the new which the present demands. For want of a better: 
term we, still call them capitalistic countries though à new name would 
be more correct. z 


If in conclusion we revert to the question of our title we have | 
to say that the answer to our question depends. on. our, concept of 
' Socialism ’. The orthodox socialist must believe; that abolition of 
private property is a prerequisite. As so often; the orthodox and rigid, 
in any system is by its very nature not apt to charige—tha 6 is, to adapt 
itself to altered conditions in order to survive. If we consider abolition 
of private property a conditio sine qua non of socialism, ihe question 
might be answered in the affirmative. 

. However, we may think of socialism in a modern, a much broader 
sense. The objection could be raised that such an identification with 
the notion of the general welfare of the masses, 1s going beyond the 
boundaries of any economie system. But it must be remembered that 
we are here talking about that all- powerful driving.force which moves 
society in all countries in the same direction. And the inspiration, 
the foree which is such a magnet to poor, ignorant masses of under- 
developed countries as well as to the educated, skilled and prosperous 
workers .of. the advanced nations—this force ig not finespun theories! 
of Marx or elaborate plans, but the burning quest for a fairer and 
better existence. It is socialism which appears to them to bring a 
new, changed life, a life of fullness. In this sense socialism is the 
most powerful force of our times. And in this sense, the leader of 
the most powerful capitalistic country, the late President Roosevelt, 
called the twentieth century ‘ the. century. -of. the common man; N Nehru, 
the leader of the World’s biggest scm | seems to agree with him 
when he said only a few months ago: '* Socialism is not a question | 
of law but of organization of our sentiments and our resources for the 


common good of all." 


THE pari - "THE MAINSPRING OF 
“HINDU CULTURE* 


* Dri Marina Das, M.A., B.L., Pu.D. 


Last Sunday. after ty talk on the Call of the Divine Life 
was over a friend stepped forward and asked me “Well 
Doctor, your speech has been bright and brilliant ; but 
may I enquire whether anyone in India has followed the 
Divine Patb." I pointed out to him‘ the name of 
Paramahansa R amakrishna who harmonised in his own life 
the diverse spiritual experiences. 

The Gita exhibits a glorious synthesis of thie springs 
of spiritual life in words of power and wisdom and it is 
in the fitness of things ibat I must speak of that great 
symphony here in the hall sanctified with the favour and 
grace of Sri Ramakrishna. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, India has a unique place in 
the history of the world. Through all political changes and vicis- 
situdes, India has stood for spiritual values which age after age have 
inspired the people. This loyalty to the higher within us, this deep 
instinctive feeling for religion is the hall-mark of Indian culture and 
civilization. ; 

If you ask mé for one single book which would illamine you with 
the light and splendour of our ancient faith, if you ask for one source 
in which you can drink deep the perennial philosophy I would name 
Gita, the book of books. Nilkantha, the erudite commentator of the 
Mahabharata has written in a beautiful couplet: “The Mahabharata 
' contains the essence of all the Vedas while the gist of the great epic 
is to be found in the Diviae song. It is, therefore, that the Gita is the 
mother of all the scriptures.” This. conception about the utility and 
excellence of this divine poem is also extolled in another couplet where 
itis said thai Krishna the milkman milked all the. Upanishads, 
treating cu asa calf and offering the milk of Gita to the intel- 
lectuals.’ . | 

Bat it is not, the fraditioñal veneration whieh makes this spiritual 
song worthy of our most” ‘careful study and appreciation. ER un 


*A lecture delivered by the author in the EE E Asrama, Rangoon, on the 10th 
Angnat, 1954. 
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utterable depth of the Gita has fascinated the seeker allover the wogld. , . 


Its beauty, its rhythm, its dignity and catholicity have impressed men . 
of different climes and cultures. As Srikrishna has said in the Gita, we ` 
must approach this solemn song in a spirit of reverence. Unless we 
do so, the inner spirit is not likely to reveal itself to us. 

The Gita isa book of a particular age and it was ultered in a 
partieular background, but it has the freshness and vitality of eternity. 
It is for this reason that we can solve our life's deepest problems on a 
reference to its teachings A good example of this fact can be had 
from the life of. Mahatma Gandhi, tbe father of Indian Nationalism. 
He has written that all through his life, whenever any riddle has come 
to his life, he looked to the pages of the Gita for its answer and he has 
invariably got the key io his perplexing problems. This proves the 
unforgettable worth of this book as a guide to our life. 

In order to appreciate the philosophy of life, preached in this 
book of books, we must bear in mind the background, the speaker and 
the listener of the book. One who looks to the Gita for help and light, - 
one who approaches it for its living message, for the highest spiritual 
welfare, should not forget that it was spoken to the greatest hero of 
the Mahabharata in the greatest crisis of his life. We, like Arjuna, 
find ourselves in a world which appears to be a chaos of battling 
powers, a clash of vast and obscure forces and our intellect fails to 
give us the true insight by which we can rise over the battle of life 
and harmonise our human activities with the spiritual existence. In 
this endeavour Srikrishna, the divine teacher, the God in man who is 
the secret master of works and sacrifice, accepts us in the midst of our | 
moral bankruptcy and lifts us out of the lower life of egoistic action 
into a higher consciousness. The great teacher raises the willing and 
ardent disciple from the life of attachment to the higher life of divine 
inspiration and living consciously in the Divine and acting from that 
consciousness. | | 

^ In the vast. liberty of its divine being, the human soul shall not 
forget this world. ` The world musi go on, we must not turn back from 
works we are to do here bui there should be new orientation of oui- 
look from which ail work wiil have the aroma and sweetness of divine 
love. But in order to appreciate the true significance of Srikrishna’s 
teachings, one should realise that the Gita is not a book of practical 
ethics, it is not a systematised philocopby butisa book of spiritual 
life. 

The finest play of human will and human nature is possible only 
when we can identify ourselves with the Divine. It must bea dyna- 
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mic identification in which we feel the divine urge and rise above the 
umit§tions of human wil. We then feel the reality of the cosmic will. 
In this mood the world is changed, the old values and concepts lose 
-hemselves before newer visions and finer impulses. . 

The Gita, therefore, does not ask for moral conducts from human 
Jelngs. It insists on divine actions. Social duties and moral conducts 
may be good but we must rise higher. We should abandon all other 
standards of duty and conduct for the selfless performance of the divine 
will working through our nature. 

The Gita, therefore, is not a code for social science nor for 
humanitarian works. It is the book for sacrifice in which men work 
mpersonally for the sake of the God who stands behind man and 
Nature. The Gita is a wonderful synthesis of spiritual disciplines. In 
his masterly way the divine teacher points oub that there are no inner 
contradictions between the varied forces working in human life. He 
does not deny any one of the paths. In his catholic outlook he 
embraces all of them and helps the devout seeker in finding the spiri- 
tual values of all of them. Wisdom reveals the transcendent identity 
between man and God and devotion establishes the dynamic equality 
while work is the effective expression of the divine through life. 

In a very beautiful way, the Gita unfolds the finer minglings of 
the different phases of life. Our work is the true expression of life 
and bliss, so it is real worship. But work finds its full realization in 
spiritual devotion, which is the true inward offering. We dedicate 
ourselves to the divine self and as we ascend higher and higher we 
enjoy the serene delights of spiritual identification and dynamic 
fruition. In devotion there is the inner psychic offering which brings 
y perpetual flow of love and joy. Bui the fullness and intrepid activity 
of new aspect is illumined further by wisdom which discloses that 
the spiritual life is a life of transcendence. 

But how should man realise the indwelling spiritual power 
which is the fountain-source of righteousness, beauty and love, the 
zreat power which irresistibly draws us on to some ür-of goal and 
lemand our entire allegiance. 

The Gita unfolds a threefold process for the same. In order to 
attain harmony and balance, unity and perfection, we must renounce 
desire. Our entire human activity must be one long sacrifice to the 
Supreme self. ‘The divine will is the cosmic regulative force and the. 
human will, when it is notin tune with the’ Infinite, cannot be 
effective. In order to be free from the intricate mazes of desires, our 
work should be an offering. This is the initial step. i 
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. But as we rise up the ladder, we must understand that we are not 
the doers. The true activity and expression of the finite self, evdh asa 
selfless worker, does not ascend to its proper manifestation, unless there 
is realisation. of this dynamic identification with the Divine. In this 
stage, the pilgrim realises that he is one with the power that works for 
wholeness, for unity aud for individuality and that-all work is but the’ 
operaticn of the universal force of Nature. 

Lastly, man realises that he cannot rest unless there is union with 
the Divine being, who governs the universal force of Nature. We 
must surrender our whole beings to Him. By love and adoration, our 
consciousness dwells in this divine consciousness and then we share in ` 
the divine transcendence of Nature. | | 

The Divine play is a play in bliss. Its whole movement is in 
Ananda, for Ananda isis nature and essence. Like intuition and 
reality, delight is alse the heart of reality. The Gita may seem not to 
have laid any stress upon this aspect. Butit speaks of peace which 
is the consummation of delight. In spiritualising every moment of life, 
we find out life's full possibilities in a life of perfection in the depths 
of calm and repose and in the Supreme enjoyment of divine Ananda. 

The complete. end of the harmony and synthesis arrived at in 
the Gita is not in sight, but we caunot but be sure that the man in 
divine love will ascend the highest step m the ladder and the power 
house of life, light and love will be accessible to him for ever, 


EDUCATION AND THE STANDARDS 
OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


M. G. GHOSE 


Lecturer, Teachers’ Traising Department, Cal.utta University 


Although social consolidations are effected with the aid of certain 
social entities’ which appear in human groups they are held up mainly 
by the strength of the conservative tendency that is present in every 
society. Despite the apparent fact that conservative tendency is the 
characteristic of a primitive society and creative tendency of an advanced 
society both of these tendencies are indispensable for every type of 
society. The conservative tendency serves to constitute the foundation 
and the creative tendency opens up chances for absorbing new addi- 
tions for social progress. Our ideas regarding these tendencies become 
abundantly clear 1f we understand that the urge of coordination always 
works in gradual stages and that it is not unreasonable to consider 
these tendencies as manifestations of the basic urge of life. 

Primitive man clings to the old; he is afraid to take to new ideas, 
opinions and modes of actions. He fights against changes for he 
thinks that a change is always a change for the worse. Though all 
is not well with primitive man he seems to be contented with his life 
which he tries to adjust with his natural environment. And as he is 
wiling to undergo hardship and suffering he does not feel the 
necessity of improving his condition. Rather, he tries to find out ways 
and means which are due to make his social progress impossible. Man 
at this stage utilizes even his creative energies for devising methods 
of conservation. : 

The conservative tendency is also very strong in people belonging 
to an advanced society. Only it is unconscious there; and it is this 
tendency which is responsible for holding up huge stores of social 
contents. But side by side with this conservative tendency in advanced 
people appears also the creative tendency which leads them to the path 
of social progress. 

The difference between primitive and civilizéd men is not a 
difference. in biological, but sociological conditions. Man has become 
civilized through coordinations of various kinds; myriads of experieuces 


1 Vide The Synthesis of Social Entitics—M. C. Ghose, The Calcutta Review, 
March, 1956, 
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of life offer adequate conditions for effecting these coordinations which 
are, in fact, responsible for the creation of the process of bocial 
evolution. It is through social evolution that man lias been able to 
usher in his civilization. 

Primitive man’s experiences are limited; and moreover his atti- 
tude is against the art of taking advantages from practical experiences. 
It is almost literally true that primitive man insulates himself against 
the reactions that come from new experiences. This state of affairs 
continues for ages and then gradually and slowly he begins to feel the ` 
necessity of accepting the residues of experiences which he coordinates 
m his life for his future use. It is not the mere piling up of these 
experiences that is important; it ijs the coordination or rather the 
systematization of the repercussions of these experiences that is signi- 
ficant in the hfe of man. Processes of accumulation, retention and 
systematization of experiences and their aftermaths which go to change 
the entire self of man are the manifestations of thé basic urge of 
coordination im his social life. f 

Iducationists generally think today that the grouping of the two 
categories—Contents and Methods— is their ingenious creation. 
Although as an apparently new concept it has served as a primemover 
in the field of Education, the entity is not at all new; as a natural 
device it appeared long ago in the unconscious mind of man. The 
device appeared as a product of coordination soon after the accu- 
mulation of an uncontrolable wealth of knowledge in social life. What 
primitive man learnt from experiences were scraps of knowledge. 
When the number of these scraps was small there was no difficulty but 
when the number became inordinate the total body of knowledge became 
unmanageable. “The spirit of coordination came to the rescue and it 
helped man to find out relations and interrelations among all the 
different scraps of knowledge; and groupings were made by making a 
basis on similarities: What man at a particular stage had accumulated 
under the sole category of knowledge grew into different subjects and 
branches of subjects. 

The birth of reason in the life of primitive man marked the 
beginning of a new era in his social life. Reason which served as 3 . 
great coordinating agent changed the whole outlook of man.. It opened i 
up & new horizon in his cultural life and helped social man to organize’ 
all his experiences from the point of view of a fresh angle of vision. 
Fresh coordinations df various kinds were effected, which changed the 
character of the society of man. The inductive way of thinking came - 
afterwards, in time, aS a byproduct of reason, to pave the way for 
reasonable eoordinations in place of random and chance coordinations 
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of primitive life. And this indicated the beginning of the end of good 
old Jays tor superstitions and idle beliefs of primitive man, formed 
generally due to random coordinations for want of reason. Man be- 
came reasonable by developing reason in his life; he now took to 
civilization and to a néw way of life. 

Traditions, specially of primitive societies, die hard but with the 
appearance of reason in social groups: bonds of coordination that 
solidify unmeaning traditions become plastic and elements that consti- . 
tute traditions usually get sundred; they thus, become suitable for 
being coordinated with fresh materials. Thoughts and ideas, specially 
beliefs, furthermore, become polarized to assume new shapes when 
they enter new social medius. They, then, tend to live unaltered 
for pretty long periods after being coor dinated to new social conditions. 
New ‘traditions and soéial conventions are thus built up, which mark 
the progress of human society. 

Human society evolves as a result of social coordinations. The 
urge of coordination of life is the source of the spirit of synthesis which 
is present in the. evolution of species ag well as in the evolution of 
society. ‘This fundamental urge is responsible for the evolution of the 
structure of man; it is responsible also for the evolution of his society. 
His society has always a tendency to evolve in a natural way; but the 
process bv which it progresses is slow. Through scientific control and 
educational guidance a society, however, can be brought to a high pitch 
of perfection. Man will strive more and more for the creation of such 
a society in future. A society can never improve under the pressure 
of mere imitations and impositions. These conditions, however con- 
genial they might appear to be, go only to effect social mutations. And 
not unlike a biological mutation, a social mutation. generally indicates 
an unhealthy change or coordination. . ` : 

Lack of the technique of proper communication was a distinct 
handicap of primitive man. It was an impediment for the accumula- 
tion of social and individual experiences. “It is not impossible to 
imagine of countless experiences which man, at a particular stage, 
could neither communicate nor record for want of a language good 
enough for delineating ideas, opinions and notions. ' These experiences 
lived in some form or other in human lives; but man could never, at 
“that period, take advantage of these in his conscious life. With the 
appéarance of a suitable language primitive man found a method of. 
keeping alive various forms of social’ ideas amd ideals through many 
generations solely with the ad of verbal repetitions. Language, 
furthermore, has developed the art of thinking and as such it has 
widened the range of the experiences of man, for thought, undoubtedly, 
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is a part of human experience. But the method of storing up social 
knowledge through repetition was insignificant compared to the method: 
that grew when the art of writing was invented. Wealth of social 
knowledge could then accumulate enormously and social heritage could 
become a human possession. Records of mental activities and experi- 
ences of men belonging to different stages of development are like ores 
from mines, containing useful elements that can enrich the lives of even 
modern men. But man has not yet been able to assay these ores 
properly. 

The role played by leaders of primitive society is enormous; this 
is because leaders there are held in such high esteem that individuals 
are always ready to go a long way to obey their leaders who are consi- 
dered as tribal heroes. "These leaders help their societies to keep up 
their continuity mainly with conservative forces. ‘It is true that the 
method of selection of these leaders is faulty; for generally these leaders 
win their positions either because of their birth in certain families or 
because of their proficiency in certain professions such as magic and 
the like. Circumstances compel these leaders to aid and strengthen 
only the conservative forces that are present in primitive societies but. 
they are not totally unworthy of their part. These leaders are generally 
selfless; and what is more, they are always ready even to die for the 
good of their followers. 

It is easier to speak of social progress than to understand clearly 
what it exactly means. Material prosperity alone can never be the 
' standard of progressiveness of human society. The condition of happiness 
‘too, can. hardly be its indication; for there are many primitive communi- 
ties where members are all contented and happy, and there are advanced 
societies where individuals generally. are discontented with their lives 
But after all happiness itself is a social phenomenon. Bereft of all socia! 
implications man cannot even conceive of happiness. Particular 
patterns of physical and mental conditions are necessary for the develop- 
ment of happiness in the mind of man; but these conditions must 
always be grown in a social medium otherwise happiness will never: 
appear. Various concepts of happiness have. appeared in human society 
during the progressive run of human civilization. Happiness at one 
time, has been regarded as an ideal of life and at another it has been 
regarded as a worthless idea of no real value; and numberless concepts 
which lie in between these two extreme forms of opinion seem to be 
active in human society: even today. Health, income, success in life, 
the spirit of love in some form or.other, are undoubtedly the chief 
factors that détermine the formation of happiness in human life but 
happiness, after all, is à mental entity and as such all the above factors 
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must be coloured by an adequate mental condition and a proper attitude 
‘of Mte. 

Happiness requires for its development elements from both the 
objective and the subjective phases of life. Pleasure, comfort, sensuous 
gratification, material success are the objective elements and faith, 
contentment, love, inspiration and the like are the subjective elements 
that build up happiness in the life of man. These subjective elements 
which are spiritual in nature are the creations of man; and happiness 
is not happiness without the presence of these spiritual elements. But 
when we analyse thém properly we find that social media are always 
necessary for the genesis and the growth of these spiritual elements 
in man. 

Aristotle considered contemplation as the most important factor 
for the development of -the highest form of human happiness. The 
notion is correct only under certain circumstances. A state of passion- 
less tranquility can never develop happiness; of course it cannot develop 
unhappiness either. But happiness is not the result of the absence oi 
unhappiness. Although it signifies a state of conditions specially of 
the mind it is a positive entity. The state of conditions necessary for 
its generation can be developed onlv in society. Again, human beings 
cannot even live without depending upon thelr social heritage; but 
animals can.* And if social heritage is indispensable for man it is 
doubly indispensable for the development of his happiness. 

Man is in constant need of cooperation of others; without this 
cooperation his condition becomes hopelessly pathetic and ruthlessly un- 
realistic. Happiness as a condition of life, therefore, can be created 
by man only with the aid of certain factors which are mostly social and 
spiritual. It is then, a coordinated product of certain objective and 
subjective realities of life. 

The idea of the stage and the nature of progress of a human 
gociety can never be ascertained by depending upon a single factor. 
Social progress of man is a consideration of his cultural movement. 
But culture is a complex affair which touches life in all its aspects. 
There are certain fundamental factors which may be accepted as the 
criteria of social progress. The chief characteristic of modern society 
is its development of the spirit of democracy which means to distribute 
social bliss to all its members. Whatever is useful and valuable for 
man must be extended to all. But let us now turn to the factors of 


social progress. 


2 Our Social Heritage—Graham Wallas, page 14. 
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The degree of the development and the even distribution of the 
spirit of happiness in a social group is certainly a criterion of sheial 
progress. Man, after ail, must be happy. Progress becomes a 
misnomer if his multifarious activities lead him to form nothing but 
unrest in his mind. The attainment of partial happiness and the 
struggle for its fuller control are the factors which have moved social 
man in his path of progress. 

The degree of the method of production and even distribution of 
materials in connection with man’s food, shelter and clothing is another 
criterion of social progress. It has always been the enduring passion 
of man to seek after the bare necessities of life. The urge for getting 
these is instinctive in him but: his method of producing all these for 
his use changes along with his progress. The progressive feeling of the 
need for higher forms of these material objects brought about the 
gradual development in the systematic methods of production in human 
society. 

The degree of even utilization of social heritage is also a criterion. 
Social heritage is the foundation upon which the structure of all future 
improvement is laid. Total banishment of social heritage invites con- 
fusion in a social group; it is detrimental to its creative progress. A 
society bereft of its heritage may take easily to slavish imitations of 
various kinds, which can never become parts of the life of the individuals 
of the group. It is not that the social heritage of a group is. a fixed 
entity. It changes naturally; and by its change it gets itself enriched. 
An enriched heritage then goes to influence the group. Social heritage 
is a sort of capital which determines the nature and the scope of real 
progress. - > 4 

The degree of the growth of creative activities is the next criterion. 
The naturé of creative activities judged from their ultimate products 
indicates the stage of development of the life of a society. The truth 
is that human mind by nature is so much given to creative activities 
that there is hardly any stage of progress in the life of man’s society 
where he is hot creative. It is true that primitive man lacks the spirit 
of adventure but he is not without creative activities; he creates and 
gradually elaborates his own art, mythology and rituals.. The creative 
urge ‘of man assumes a new form when, at a particular stage of social 
development, it is associated with the spirit of adventure. . The. natural 
creativeness of man by being coordinated with the spirit of adventure 
makes him fit for making inventions. Inventions may not always 
require a high standard of creativeness but the fact remains that 
creativeness is the soul of all inventions. Inventions are, then, special 
expressions of the urge of creativeness of man. The relation between 
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the nature of the creative activities of man and the stage of his social 
development is so very intimate that it is possible to get an idea of 
the stage of progress of a social group by ascertaining the nature of its 
creations and inventions in Art, Literature, Music, Science and the 
like. 
There are two other important criteria of social progress. One 
is the degree of the development and extension of certain spiritual 
elements and their free distribution in society; and the other is the 
degree of the prevalence and wide acceptance of certain valuable social 
entities. 

Ideas are valuable spiritual elements in human society. Although 
Plato developed the concept of ideas as dynamic entities man had learnt 
before him to use ideas in his unconscious mind. The relation between 
ideas and objects is subtle enough to make ideas eternal despite the 
fact that objects are perishable. Ideas evidently owe their origin to 
the coordinating urge of the mind of man but the most interesting fact 
in this connection is that they have helped man to develop his spiritual 
life. When early man found the fleeting phase of the material world 
as a solid reality in life he was greatly disturbed. He observed that 
everything changed, and nothing was fixed. In his fond imagination, 
therefore, he tried to seize something that would endure. The appear- 
ance of ideas in his mind served his purpose immensely well and he 
soon learnt to toy with them. The simple pastime presented a new 
horizon and man gradually developed a deep love for ideas evidently 
because he could shape and reshape the real world according to his 
own wishes. It was through ideas that man could reach the concept 
of God and could develop his notion of Religion. The concepts of 
Absolute Truth, Goodness and Beauty, which have enriched the menial 
life of man and have enlarged the speculative capacity of his Philosophy 
grew out of his coordination of ideas. The concept of God is a synthesis 
of many concepts. God is an idea of ideas. 

. The spiritual condition of a social group is an. tution of its 
stage of development; the free extension of profound ideas in a group 
speaks of the presence of an inordinate number of spiritual elements. 
Also, the more a language advances the more it loses its materiality. 
This can be seen clearly in the nature and method of delineation of a 
profound idea in a highly advanced language. Complete dependence 
upon symbols and their association and coordination makes an advanced 
language spiritual in nature. ° 

Our social conditions are responsible for the formation of many 
of our concepts which are highly valuable i in life. Not only our notions 
regarding morality but also our concepts of democracy, humanism, 
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social tolerance, liberty, equality and so on and so forth require social 
mediums for their origin and growth. All these entities are indigpens- 
able for civilized man for they shape the very structure of his society. 

For us the factors of spiritual elements and social entities are 
Important and significant because the nature of spiritual elements and 
social entities present in a social group can give us a true idea regarding ' 
its stage of development. Spiritual elements and social entities are: 
not identical; they do not proceed from the same source. But they 
are highly susceptible of being coordinated in natural ways. Religion 
and morality are completely intertwined in human lives although they 
have originated independently.* Each of these gains its maturity after 
its coordination with the other. But unfortunately it has been found 
that during the long human struggle for progress religion has often been 
coordinated with baser instincts of man. Religion thus coordinated 
lost all its original utilities and values and developed certain traits against 
which religion itself originally wanted to fight; but then it is not a 
fault of religion. 

Man’s dexterity in building up his own environment is unique. 
He laid the foundation of his civilization by beginning to change his 
environment; and ever since he has been changing it according to his 
need. But the proper environment of man belonging to a civilized 
society is not the physical world equipped with modern requirements 
such as buildings and furniture, radios and televisions, typing machines 
and dictaphones and countless other useful objects; it is truly a mental 
world created by his own mind and his society. And as the consti- 
tuents of human culture are spiritual in nature the world in which 
modern man lives is spiritual rather than material. All material objects 
and équipments created by man are the outer garbs of his civilization. 
They are significant only -because they get coordinated and intimately 
associated with his mental eontents which: constitute his culture. 


Man's creative urge of coordination has proceeded to effect creations 
in the physical as well as in his mental world. All these creations 
constitute his environment but his mental entities are more powerful 
and influential for moulding his nature. The world is, in a significant 
sense, a world of ideas to modern man. Social laws, rules, regulations, 
traditions, conventions, rituals and the like act as symbols; they live 
in human minds as coordinated ideas, notions, concepts and thoughts. 
Yet they are more dynamic agents than the material objects created by 
man for moulding hig individual and social life. We have already 
mentioned-the names of some profound concepts which have influenced 


3 An Introduction to Philosophy—J: Di Stock, page 58. 
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man but we can never ignore the role played by certain moral, ethical 
and fhtellectual concepts of high pragmatic values, which have shaped 
the cultural attitude of modern man. ` The importance of some of these 
concepts such as morality, love, righteousness, liberty, justice, selfless- 
ness, right and wrong and so on can only be clearly understood if we 
try to imagine the character of a human social group where none of 
these ever appeared. Concepts originate, grow and change to gain 
their expressiveness; and all the transitional conditions too have their 
repercussions: upon human society. The advent of superman can be 
foretold long before his actual arrival for the nature of the social condi- 
tions that can effect this transmutation must appear first. 


Knowledge, skill, intellect and the various concepts we have 
already mentioned can become the true measure of social progress only 
when they are coordinated with love and morality. Morality, when, 
accepted with all its incidents such as justice, righteousness, sympathy 
and love, is the most precious trait of man in his social life because 
it can naively elevate the spirits of all human qualities and can animate 
them with human inspirations. Jt is the sense of morality that can 
spiritualize the common activities of man and can help him to create 
social beauty. The presence of a superior standard of morality along 
with a sentiment for it in a social group is a sure indication of its high 
standard of culture. | 


Man's attraction for mental and spiritual activities is so very pro- 
found that he is quite unable to live by bread alone. Without this 
mental attitude man would have been quite near to lower animals. It 
has always been his eternal quest to find out suitable materials, in the 
form. of ideas, from his experiences for the use of his society. Man's 
love for spiritual elements has urged him to become great. Whatever 
is noble in man leans on something else which is nobler and higher. 


All the factors we have discussed require the impetus of the urge 
of coordination for their development. This basic urge of life then, 
is not only responsible for the formation of primitive society but is 
responsible also for all social progress,. particularly because social 
processes which proceed to effect social progress are in’ reality co- 
ordinating processes. 


| 


EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH ' 
PRACTICE IN INDIA 


Suri H. JUNGALWALLA, 
Director, All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta. 


The modern concept of ‘public health’ has its origin in Europe. 
Around 1770 Johann Peter Frank, who was probably the first person 
to bė appointed a Director of Public Health, wrote ‘‘But, if they 
(the rulers) overlook one thing only, the need to remove or make more 
tolerable the richest source of disease, the extreme poverty of the 
people, then hardly any-benefits will acerue from public health legisla- 
tion." While Boards of Health were coming into being in Europe, 
-the UK and the USA about the end of the 18th century, it was around 
the middle of the 19th century that teaching of hygiene and public 
health was being taken up in medical institutions. 

Concurrently, in 1859, a Royal Commission on Health in India 
made the first modern survey of the situation. Asin Europe and 
the UK where epidemics of cholera and plague were responsible for 
stimulating action in regard to both the teaching and practice of 
- preventive’ health measures, the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission were acted on only after widespread epidemics of plague had 
. taken heavy toll of life. The origins of public health practice as a 
science can be said to have evolved from the need to prevent such 
devastating outbreaks.  Pettenkoffer, another outstanding European 
in the field of public health practice, was one of the first to make a 
scientific study of the spread of cholera, while Snow's classical contri- 
‘bution to this in the UK is stil used as a classroom exercise and 
demonstration. 

In India, the transfer of responsibility for public health services 
to provincial Governments, in 1919, resulted in an expansion of 
public health activities, with a demand for specially trained public 
health personnel. At the same time, the rapid advances in Tropical 
Medicine in India, through the work of Ross, Rogers, Leishmann 
and others was rivalling the earlier work in Europe of Koch and 
Pettenkoffer, and was leading to an increasing awareness of the need 
for a School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, which was established . 
in Calcutta in 1920. Up to that time, Medical services in India 
were mostly concentrated on improving the standard of hospital care, 
improving the quality of teaching of clinical medicine, leaving only 
about 20 % of the total health expenditure for preventive work. By 
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1930, a few of the medical colleges were giving a special training in 
public héalth, catering mainly to provincial requirments. 


RESEARCH AND APPLICATION 


In 1982, through generous Rockefeller Foundation assistance, the 
All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health was completed. At 
the inauguration it was stated that “the primary object of the Insti- 
tute is to bridge over the gulf between the results achieved by pure 
research, and their practical application to the community. Its 
function will therefore primarily be that of instruction. Considering 
the importance of maternity and child welfare work, and public health 
nursing, it is contemplated that special courses in these subjects may 
be instituted for women graduates and nurses. The Institute will 
be co-ordinated with the various aspects of practical hygiene and 
public health all over India, and it is hoped will be able to render 
assistance to public health administrators and workers, and institute 
enquiries and investigations of a practical nature in the application 
of medical research and knowledge for the betterment of the Indian 
people.” One cannot but admire the foresight and wisdom of those 
who planned and enunciated this policy. | 

In 1987, a further step towards co-ordination of health program- 
mes betwéen the Centre and States was taken by the formation of a 
Central Advisory Board, which is today succeeded by the Central 
Council of Health Ministers. The work, however, was mainly carried 
on independently in the States, although administratively heads of 
Departments in the main belonged to a Central Service, the Indian 
Medical Service, under a Director-General controlling both the Civil 
and Military wings of the service. Almost a century after ihe first 
health survey in India the Health Survey and Development Com- 
mittee, constituted in 1943, after a comprehensive survey of condi- 
tions in India, and taking into account trends in public health in 
many parts of the world, made its report in 1946. Followed after 
independence by a manpower resources survey, and the establishment 
of the Planning Commission, it was possible for the firet time in India 
to evolve a comprehensive and co-ordinated health programme, with 
priorities. This coincided with the concept of world-wide action on 
certain diseases, especially yaws and malaria, the control of which 
had now become possible by the remarkable discoveries of DDT and 
penicillin. Co-ordinated and effective administrative experience res 
garding -control of such diseases was gained during world war cam- 
paigns and was projected into nation-wide campaigns through the 
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stimulation and valuable assistance of the international agencies, the 
WHO, UNICEF, FAO, as well as bilateral agencies such as the *US 
aid programmes. From nation-wide control projects to a wider con- 
cept of world-wide control, from control to talk of eradication, and 
finally of actua! eradication were steps which public health workers 
all over the world have watched and learnt of, sometimes with scep- 
ticism, but never without the thrill of seeing achievements, which 
15 years ago, seemed inconceivable. 


Mosinity IN HEALTH WORK 


Such nation-wide programmes as well as the advent of the Com- 
munity Development programmes have had great influence in bringing 
about changes of administrative procedure and working relationships 
between the Centre and States. Central subsidies for priority pro- 
grammes evolved as part of the Five-Year Plans are-now accepted. 
Standards of work and staffing patterns have been laid down. Flexi- 
bility of working and administrative procedures, the necessity for 
mobility in health work, conference techniques in planning and evalua- 
tion, have led to changes and additions in the pattern of Central and 


^. State Health Services. Amongst health service staff today are not 


only the health officers, but physician specialists, radiologists and 
technicians, laboratory workers, engineers, social workers, public 
health nurses, dentists, statisticians, chemists and analysts, health 
educators and anthropologists and non-medical administrators. 

Preoccupation with legislation and more ‘police’ power in ‘enforc- 
ing’ health standards is giving way to realisation of the need for 
health ‘promotion’ through education and demonstration to individuals, 
families and communities. Our national plans have also recognised 
the need for improvement in standards of teaching and training. Of 
special significance is the plan for central assistance to selected medical 
colleges for. teaching of preventive and social medicine, and: pediatrics. 
The need for trained teachers and trained personnel are reflected in 
our plans to have available 90,002 doctors, 80,000 each of nurses and 
midwives, 20,000 each of heaitL visitors and sanitary inspectors, dur- . 
ing these periods. We are fortunate today’ in having medical colleges 
and post- -graduate institutes of the . highest , „standards, a tribute to 
tbose who planned and initiated them and“ to those’ ‘who at present 
are continuing to maintain their efficiency. d. 

The next 50 years promise an opportunity for service and satis- 
faction to health workërs in India in an environment previously 
unknown. NM. E 
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YOGA AND SCIENCE 


Buvupenpra NATH SARKAR 


That was long ago in 1919 when the first World War was going 
on. An article written by me—*‘India—her future and Mission’’— 
later published in Mr. Besant’s Weekly, The Commonweal, I had 
the temerity to send to Sir Walter Raleigh, an eminent literary man 
of Oxford. A materialist that he was, he wrote to me in reply, 
“yours is a vague exalted view of the future of India—rather like 
an opium dream. ..... The virtue, piety and decency of India make 
an enormous sum. Most of the talk, I see, is like froth on the sur- 
face.” Westerners generally look upon India’s spiritual heritage as 
oriental mysticism. Paramhansa Yogananda, whom I once met and 
dubbed a messenger of the East to the West, created a stir in the 
West, esp. in the U.S.A. when he lectured and wrote about Yoga 
and started S.R.F. centres there. Look at the picture presented 
by Raleigh, and look at this, presented by Evans Wenty, another 
distinguished Oxonian, in 1952. He says, ''Yogananda has in his 
book revealed a fascinating and little known phase of modern India. 
The subtle but desinite laws by which yogis perform miracles and 
attain complete self-mastery are explained with a seientific clarity." 
Again Duff Ainslie, English poet and philosopher, truly assesses the 
contribution of the Hindus to spiritualism when he says, "the reason 
is that the Hindus, alone of mankind have penetrated behind the 
veil, and possess the knowledge which is really not P pitoa 1.8., 
wisdom-loving but Wisdom itself" 


Eminent scientists like Haldane and Rddington have begun to 
realise that the material world is not all. ‘‘The material world," 
says Haldane, ‘‘which bas been taken for a world of blind mechanism, 
is in reality a spiritual world seen very partially and imperfectly. 

The only real world is the spiritual world.” Sir Arthur Eddington 
| says unequivocally, '""Materialism and determinism, those house-hold 
gods of nineteenth century, which believed that this world could be 
explained in mechanical and“bjological concepts as a well-run machine, 
must be discarded.by modern science, to make rootn for a spiritual 
conception of the: universe and man’s place in it”, Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner sends out a message to humanity, which smäks of our Eastern 
doctrine, when he says, ‘‘we shall dare to know ourselves when we 
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realise and feel ourselves in our innermost being to be the image of 
Divinity. We must unfold what is divine and spiritual in the soul*. 

According to Jukteswar Giriji, one of the sages of our times, the 
ancient yogis discovered that the secret of cosmic consciousness is 
intimately linked with breath mastery. This is India’s unique and 
deathless contribution to the world’s treasury of knowledge. The 
life-force, which is ordinarily absorbed in maintaining the heart-pump, 
must be freed for higher activities by a method of calming and 
stilling the ceaseless demands of the breath. 

Paramhansa Jogananda, an able exponent of India’s yoga of 
hoary antiquity, tries to scientifically explain the system in his inimi- 
table language thus: ''By re-inforcement of life the yogi’s body and 
brain cells are electrified with the spiritual elixir...... The yogic 
science is based on an empirical consideration of all forms of concentra- 
tion and meditation exercises yoga enables the devotee to switch off 
or on, at will, life current from the five sense telephones of sight, 
sound, smell, taste and touch. Attaining this power of self-disconnec- 
tion, the yogi finds it simple to unite his mind at will with divine 
realms or with the world of matter. No longer is he unwillingly 
brought back by the life-force to the mundane sphere of rowdy sensa- 
tions and restless thoughts......The yogi’s bones stripped of all 
desirous flesh, his karmic skeleton bleached in the antiseptic suns 
of wisdom, he is clean at last, inoffensive before man and Maker''. 


Modern science is beginning to discover the curative and re- 
juvenating effects, on body and mind, of non-breathing as experiment- 
ed by Dr. Barach in New York. Sri Jogendra conducted clinical and 
laboratory tests under medical supervision at Bombay. He says, 
‘yoga science of breath opens up an entirely new sphere of modern 
biology in stressing the fact that consciously applied breathing exer- 
cises not only immediately influeiice automatic internal activities, but 
also fling wide the gate to conquering and possessing the subconscious 
and higher spiritual planes". Nearer home, Dr. T. R. Kulkarni 
and Dr. N. N. Das of Physiological Department, Calcutta University 
had been carrying on researches on the electrical activity of the brain 
in certain yogic practices, in particular. The latter had been lately 
travelling abroad. He has been able to place before the scientists 
of the West the scientific significance of Kriya Yoga. The beneficial 
effect the ecstasy, the eternal joy derived from Kriya Yoga has finally 
been proved by recording the brain waves before, during and after 
pranayama and meditation. Dr. Das has cited the example of a 
woman yogi who entered into Samadhi. The electro-encephalograph 
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recorded rapid emanations of beta waves from the subject’s head ; at 
the same time the yogini registered total insensibility to the external 
world, in spite of deliberate efforts that were made by other people 
to rouse her attention. Paramhansa Yogananda makes bold to say, 
reducing the cosmical structure to variations on a single law, Einstein 
reaches across the ages to the rishis who proclaimed a sole texture of 
creation—that of protean maya. Great scientists are now boldly 
asserting not only that the atom is energy rather than matter, but 
that atomic energy is essentially mind-stuff’’. 


We make no apology for quoting here at length what Dr. C. G. 
Jung, the famous swiss psychologist says about yoga: “When a 
religious method recommends itself as scientific, it can be certain of 
its public support in the West. Yoga fulfils this expectation. ..... 
It offers the possibility of controllable experience, and thus satisfies 
the scientific need of ‘facts’ and besides this, by reason of its braadth 
and depth, its venerable age, its doctrine and method which include 
every phase of life, it promises undreamed of possibilities". 

“Every religious or philosophical practice means a psychological 
discipline, that is, a method of mental hygiene. The manifold, purely 
bodily procedures of yoga also mean a physiological hygiene which is 
superior to ordinary gymnastics and breathing exercises, in as much 
as it is not merely mechanistic and scientific but also philosophical; | 
in its training of the parts of the body, it unites them with the whole 
of the spirit, as is quite clear, for instance, in the Pranayama exercises 
where Pran is both the breath and the universal dynamics of the 
COSMOS. soes. Yoga practice combines the bodily and the spiritual 
‘ with each other in an extraordinarily complete way Yoga is, as I 
can readily believe, the perfect and appropriate method of fusing 
body and mind together so that they form a unity which is scarcely 
to be questioned. This unity creates a psychological disposition which 
makes possible intuitions that transcend consciousness’’. 

That a yogi can perform miracles was proved, under severe tests 
by the late Maharaja of Burdwan, by Giribala Devi of Biur, Bankura. 
For a number of years she took no food and drink, but by a special 
yogic process, mentioned in Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra, she gathered 
her nutrition from ether, the sun’s rays and oxygen. 

We conclude with the prophetic words of Yogananda: ‘‘The 
Western day is indeed nearing when the inner stience of self-control 
will be found as necessary as the outer conquest of nature. This 
new Atomic Age will see men’s minds sobered and broadened by the 
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WITTGENSTEIN VERSUS NAIYAYIKA 


KALI KRISHNA BANERJEE 


‘ The Philosophical Investigations ’’ attacks throughout a 
theory of language. Mr. Wittgenstein whlie referring to this theory 
has mentioned Augustine 1, and Mr. Paul Feyerabend has observed that 
this was the theory of the medieval realists.” The essence of the | 
theory is: The individual words in language name objects—sentences 
are combinations of such names... Every word has a meaning. This 
meaning is correlated with the word. It is the object for which the 
word stands ?. A student of Indian Philosophy cannot help noting that 
this in essentials was the theory of the Indian realists, the Naiyüikas. 
Accordingly, a conversation between a Naiyāika and a follower of 
Wittgenstein, may be worth imagining. The following hopes to give 
Buch a conversation—N. being a Naiyaika, and , W. a follower of 
Wittegenstein : 


W. I have heard that the Ny&ya system has a vast literature on 
the nature of language.and contains many wise observations 
on words and their meanings. ‘Will it suit you to discuss 
some of them with me? 

N. It will suit me admirably and I shall be only too glad to discuss 

. the Ny&ya theory of language with you. But as the range 
of the theory is unmanageably wide, we should, I think, 
to make the discussion profitable select some part of it. 
You were speaking of words and their meanings. Will 
you like to have a discussion on them? 

W.. Why not? I think that the treatment of words and their 
meanings forms an important part of the theory of 
language. | 

N. The Sanskrit for ‘ word’ is sabda which also means sound. 
This, I think, is significant. The words are existentially 
sounds. A written word, to be sure, is not a little mouthy 
noise, but a patch of colour, and so cannot be said to be 
existentially a sound. But then the written word is the 
visual descendant of the spoken word.* .And so a words 
on final analysis may be said to be existentially a sound. 
But though all words are sounds, all sounds are not 
words. Some sounds have and some sounds have not 
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symbolic functions. The sounds having symbolic func- 
tions are or form words. The non-symbolic sounds 
neither are nor form words. In Sanskrit the former are 
called varnatmaka-sabda, and the latter are called 
dhvanyatmaka-sabda. It is.one of the contentions of the 
Naiyaikas that these two types of sound differ qualitatively 
in respect of function and not in respect of existence. 

But is it an assertion? 

Do you suggest that a professional doubter may, but a sober 
man will not, like to doubt the truth of this assertion ? 

Exactly. | 

lam afraid, I must contradict you. The Mimarhsakas and the 
Vaiyükaranas, the philosophers belonging to two important 
schools of Indian philosophy, assert that linguistic sounds, 
varnatmaka-sabdas, are eternal and differ qualitatively from 
non-linguistic sounds; dhvanydtmaka-sabdas. | 

I see. But do they call linguistic sounds sounds? Is not 
their use of the word sound rather extraordinary ? How- 
ever, the asking of such a question is an invitation 
to bury and not to solve the problem? and so please go on 
with your analysis. 

Words are symbols; so they can be said to be meaningfui 
only if their symbolic function is discharged. That is, the 
hearing of words gives birth to an awareness, and the 
objects of this awareness are not the words, but the objects 
they symbolise.’ So we may say that the objects which 
are, so to say, presented, upasthadpita, by the words to the 
awareness resulting from the hearing of them are meant 
bv them. They are their meanings.* 

Do you say like Frege that a word has meaning only as part 
of a sentence? Or do you say that a word, though form- 
ing no part of a sentence may be meaningful?’ 

We do not say that a word forming no part of a sentence 
can be meaningful, though we do not deny that a sentence 
may consist of one word only.'^ 


. When ean a word be said to form a sentence? 


When it is successful in giving birth to an awareness of a 
visistartha, i.e., an awareness of objects as related. 


. What is a visistartha? May I understand it on the analogy 


of what Lord Russell calls a fact? 
What is called a fact by Lord Russell? 


. A fact, according to Lord Russell, is that which makes a 
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statement true or false, e.g., Socrates is alive. But 
Socrates, supposing that he is a true particular, is not a 
fact. A fact, to put it differently, is the sort of thing 
that is expressed by a whole sentence, and not by & 
single name.! ` 


I think that I T not object if you take fact as 


the equivalent of visistdrtha. 


I see. Now tell me, if you consider it necessary to analyse a 


sentence to find out its proper logical form ? 


Certainly, a logician must analyse the sentences that are used 


in our daily life to find their true import. 


. May I take it to mean, that a logician should analyse a 


sentence to make it a true picture of Sud ? 


What is this picturing. 


. To cut a long story short, analysis is at least an attempt io 


rewrite some sentencés. But why do you rewrite ? 
Obviously because you consider the rewritten form to be 
more appropriate. But why do you consider it to be more 
appropriate ? The answer of some analysts, the logical 
atomists, is, because it mirrors the “form of reality, or 
gives an adequate picture of reality. The term picturing 
is of Wittgenstein and he told Mr. Wright that the idea 
occurred to him on the Hast Front when he had been 
reading a magazine in which there was a schematic picture 
depicting the possible sequence of events in an automobile 
accident.” 


But why should language picture reality ? 
The atomists thought that if there were no structural corres- 


pondence between language and fact, it would be impossible 
to talk about the world at all. 


Is language, then, between us and the world ? If so can the 


picture theory help us ? What is this picturing exactly ? 


A sentence pictures facts as a musical score pictures a piece of 


musie.? There is a general rule by which the musician 
is able to read the symphony out of the score—and there is 
a-law of projection. It is the rule of translation of the 
language of the musical score into the language, say, of 
the gramophone record. 


But if a law projection be all that we require for similarity of 


structure, then the fact that we can find a law of projection 
connecting any drawing with any object, reduces the 
significance of the demand for identity of structure almost 
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to a vanishing point. Again, if, as I think, the structure 
of a sentence is defined by grammatical, conventional rules, 
how can we speak of any structural identity between the 
sentence and the fact to which it refers ? 

W. I smell the later analysts like Prof. Ryle and Prof. Ayer in 
your argument. Prof. Ryle has argueü that it is just by 
convention that a given grammatical form is specially 
dedicated to facts of a given logical form.*® Prof. Ayer 

I has also argued that structural resemblance need not hold 
between language and fact. The picture theory is dead. 

Then'-certainly I am not advocating it. 

So the rationale of your analysis is not that the structure of 
the analysed statement is identical with the structure of 
the fact. Is your analysis then a prophylactic against 
linguistic, abuses’? 

What is this prophylaxis ? 

< -That philosophy is to be identiaea with analysis was the 

‘brilliant thesis: of Lord Russell and the logical atomists. 

These thinkers did not believe in speculative metaphysics 

and weré.of opinion that linguistic abuses are the sources 

of such philosophy. With the rise of logical positivism 
not only speculative metaphysics but also the metaphysics 
of the logical atomists fell ‘into disrepute, and so though 
the positivists identified philosophy with analysis, yet 
their rationale of it was not like that of the atomists, that 
the analysed statement shows the true structure of facts. | 

They recommended analysis as they thought that unless 

we understand language thoroughly we are always liable 

to misuse it and to make metaphysics. So analysis is a 

prophylactic against linguistic abuses. 

N. If to be an analyst is to be a policeman whose chief duty is 
to prevent bootleg traffic in metaphysics, I am not an 
analyst at all. I do not deny that misuse of language may 
be a source of some metaphysical connundrum, but 1 
cannot deny too strongly that misuse of language is the 

' mother of metaphysics. | 

W. I understand your position and do not wish to argue about 

this; pm I shuld , ike to know: is the hou amd the 
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e. i: “i ake 8 vely ‘Simple sentence, like ghatam dnaya 
or bring a pot. We shall analyse it as follows: The 
sentence is in the imperative mood and. is a “should ` 
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sentence though the should is non-normative. That is, 
taking the speaker's attitude, the sentence should be written 
as ° you should. bring a pot’ and should in this sentence 
does not mean what it means in a sentence like © you 
should speak the truth’. Should is here non-normative. 
lt is a vidhi. But it is here indicative of the speaker's 
desire. So the sentence shouid be translated as: you are 
the seat of the’ effort that is s, to -the bringing of 
the object of the desire for pot."' 

This is the how of your analysis and what i is,the TT of it ? 

To show how the different objects of which one i$ aware when 
one hears the sentence, are related. That is the analysis 
which attempts to show how the meanings of the worde 
forming part of the sentence are to be anvita.- 

Does not the sentence itself show the relation ? 

If showing means what it ordinarily means, then how can the . 

. sentence show it ? When I write A is to the right of B, 
in the sentence A occupies. the left-side position, -ahd to 
communicate this information I need not’ write like my. 
friend Moulana Saheb in Arabic. — : 

It seems that I have seen your point; and I hope that si 
information may -interest you that some analysts went to 
the length of asserting that in an ideal language we should 
write ‘ this is to the left of that’, ‘ this is to the right of 
that’, ‘this is over that’, ‘this is red’, etc., as ‘ this 
that’, ' that this °, ' this that’, and ' this ' jn red ink.” 

However, why do you say, if showing means what it 

- ordinarily means? | ü 

I say so as the sentence must in some sense show the relation. 
You say that A is to. the right of B and I become aware 
that A is to the right of B. This awareness is caused by 
your sentence, and so the sentence shows the structure of 
the fact, though it.does not copy that structure. 

But if the sentence does not copy the structure of facts, how 
can it show it then ? 

Because the sentence means facts. “The meaning of a sentence 
is the relation of facts or objects." | 

So it seems that in your theory the individual words in 
language name objects which are their meanings and the 
sentences are combinations of such names, and so mean, 
the combinations of objects. 


. This may be accepted as D statement of my theory, provided 
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that it is not constructed atomistical. It should not bs 
taken to imply that the world consists of the numherless 
unions of certain colourless simples whose intrinsic nature 
is exhausted by the sheer capacity for the unions in question 
and that the business of language is to show the manner 
of such unions by devising names for the simples and by 
arranging parallel alliances among the names. It shouid 
also not be overlooked that in my theory a word means 
only as part of a sentence. 


All right. Theories of this type were advocated by Augustine 


and the medieval realists. It describes a system of 
communication. But not everything we call language is 
this system.”° E 


Why do you say this ? 


To 


. It seems that when you are formulating such a theory you are 


thinking primarily of nouns like tables and chairs and 
bread, and of peoples’ names. and only secondarily of names 
of certain actions, and of the remaining kinds of words as 
something that will take care of itself.” 

be precise, I am not thinking of tables and chairs and 
bread, but-—and this I say in whisper—of cows and pots 
and clothes. Such words are called nümapadas, name- 
words in sanskrit, and we admit that when we formulate 
our theory of meaning we think primarily of these words. 
But we do not do this uncritically. We give reasons for 
this practice of ours. Thus, Udyotkara, a very ancient 
Naiyayika, opined that as the name-words form the 
majority in almost every sentence, so while formulating 
our theory we think primarily of them. But we do not 
say that our theory holds good only of these words. The 
Neo-Naiyüyikas have affirmed that this theory holds good 
even with the inflections.” 


W. Inflections? Oh yes—Sanskrit is an inflected language like 


Greek and Latin. Tell me one thing. Do vou think that 
this theory holds good of all words ? T think that it ‘s 
no good asserting that ‘slab’ signifies slab, ‘ apple ' 
apple or every word signifies something. Indeed it seems 
to me that when we say that every word signifies something 
we say nothing whatsoever, unless we explain exactly what 
distinction we wish to make, and the distinction in 
question should not be from words without meaning such 
as occur in Lewis Carrol’s poems, or words like Lilliburleo 
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in songs. Just imagine that someone referring to the tools 
in a carpenter’s tool-box says: All tools serve to modify 
something. Thus, the hammer modifies the position of 
the nail, the saw the shape of the board, and so on. Would 
anything be gained by this assimilation of expressions.” 


N. I admit that the assertion that every word in language 


signifies something is too vacuous to be significant, though 
I doubt if the vacuity of this assertion can be a -compelling 
argument against a theory of the type we are discussing. 
Moreover, we do not say that every word in our language 
signifies some object. We distinguish between vdcaka or 
significant and dyotaka of merely indicative words. And 
the information may interest you that we do not, like the 
Vaiyükaranas, hold that words like ca (and),t.e., ihe ; 
nipãtas are indicative.” 


W. More sanskrit than I can consume; and ah I cannot disown 


the impression that the distinction that you draw between: 
vücaka and dyotaka words does not give me the answer 
that I want, yet I shall not press for a clatification. Please 
tell me, if a word means an object, does: the word become 
meaningless when the object is destroyed ? ° 


N. Why should the destruction of the object amount to a loss in 


meaning ? 


W. Do you suggest that a name signifies only what is an element 


of reality ? It may be admitted that an: element is what 
cannot be destroyed, what remains the same in all changes.** 
But certainly experience does not show us the elements. 
We see component parts of something composite (of a 
chair, for instance). We say that back is part of the chair, 
but is in itself composed of several bits of wood.” The 
elements are never experienced. 


N. But why should a word mean an element ? 
W. It may mean a universal. But to say this is to manufacture 


new problems. For, if the verbs, adjectives, and common 
nouns are the names of simple, nameables, then, as Prof. 
Ryle has argued in his paper read to the Oxford Philo- 
logical society, it will be nonsense to speak of anyone 
knowing it or not knowing it, of his finding it out, being 
taught it, teaching it, concluding it, forg getting it, believ- 
ing, supposing, guessing, or cu it, asserting it, 
negating it, or questioning it.?* 


N. You have quoted an inspiration, I must say. Tell me why 
5—1969P—IV 
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will it be nonsense to speak of knowing a universal, if a 
universal be a simple nameable ? ° 

This had been shown by Plato in his T'heaetetus. There it 
has been shown that if it be admitted that knowledge 
entails logos, the simples which have only names (1i.e., no 
logos) are unknowable. 

But they may be perceived or truly thought of. 

This is not denied. It is not denied that the simples may be 
perceived, may be objects of what Russell calls knowledge 
by acquaintance. What is denied is that they may be 
known. 

A strange conception of knowledge. However, we say that a 
universal is sometimes known inferentially. 

I have heard that you attempt to prove the existence of God 
inferentially. So I am not astonished to learn that you 
infer universals also. I can only remark that this is a 
strange way of looking at inference. 

But why should it be a strange way ? 

I propose peace and do not wish to argue about this. Tell 
me if the sentence asserting that a word means a universal 
can be cashed. Thus, take the word game. There are 
board-games, card-games, ball-games, Olympic games, and 
so on. What is common to them all? Don’t say: 
“ There must be something common, or they would not 
be called ‘ games’ ’’—but look and see whether there is 
anything common to them all. For if you look at them, 
you will not see something that is common to all, but 
similarities, relationships, and a whole series of them at 
that. To repeat: don’t think, but look. Look, for 
example, at board-games, with their multifarious relation- 
ships. Now pass to card-games; here you find many 
correspondences with the first group, but many common 
features drop out, and others appear. When we pass next 
to ball-games, much that is common is retained, but much 
is lost.—Are they all amusing ? Compare chess with 
noughts and crosses. Or is there always winning and 
losing, or competition between players ? Think of 
patience. In ball-games there is winning and losing; but 
when a child throws his ball at the wall and. catches it 
again, this feature has disappeared. Look at the parts 
played by skill and luck; and at the difference between skill 
in chess and skill in tennis. Think now of games like 
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rig-a-ring-a roses; here is the element of amusement, but 
how many other characteristic features have disappeared. 
And we can go through many, many other groups of games 
in the same way; can see how similarities crop up and 
disappear. And the result of this examination Is: we see a 
complicated network of similarities overlapping and criss- 
crossing : sometimes overall similarities, sometimes simi- 
larities of detail." 

Do not the games form a group ? 

They do. They are, as I said, similar, but this similarity is 
nothing more than family resemblance. Do not say, 
like Prof. Ayer, that the question whether things have 
something in common is identical with the question whether 
there are resemblances between them. For then you give 
up your theory of universals.** Do not say also that as 
resemblance or siniilar ity is derivative so there must be 

Something common to them all. For a priori it is extremely 

unlikely that similarity is derivative, and it is good sense 
to say that similarity is something ultimate and a further 
unanalysable fact. Do not say again that as the class 
game is not a closed but an open class, therefore, the 
games cannot have family resemblance merely. For a 
proposition with all games as its subject is not a proposition 
but a propositional function. Indeed, I think that if 
games have something in common, this something must 
be expressible in common-sense language, and no trans- 
-cendental detour is necessary to prove it. So if you hold 
that the word game means that which is common to the 
games, tell me how your view will be cashed in ordinary 
language. . 

I believe in universals and believe also that no transcendental 
detour is necessary to arrive at or to confirm this belief. 
But the word game embarrasses me. I am no sportsman and 
have no idea of many of the games you have mentioned. 
So permit me to substitute cow for game. 

Cows! why not tigers and lions—they are good games. By the 
way, another use of the word game. 

I do not dare provoking tigers and lions. 

Then go on with your cows. AE. 

Common sense, I think, feels no difficulty when it uses a 
common name like cow, and also when it holds that ` 

. different individuals are called by the same name as they 
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have something in common. But when philosophers 
attempt to analyse the use of common names they bécome 


confused and puzzled. If the reality of the universals were 


not presupposed in every sentence that we utter, I probably 
would have pitied the layman for his bliss. But as this 


is not the case, I cannot help thinking that the philosophers 


must be on the wrong track. They have not probably seen. 
what the expression ‘ have something in common ° means. 
When you apprehend any particular as definite you also 
apprehend its distinction from other particulars within the 
sphere of some kind of being which is common to them.* 
So apprehending a particular as defiinite is to apprehend 4 
universal also. ‘When, for instance, you perceive a` 
particular cow, and your perception is definite, you cannot 
help perceiving that characteristic of the individual animal 
which you will recognize ‘when you will be perceiving 
another cow. Indeed, when we have a definite apprehension 
of an individual cow, we can imagine different instances of 
the class cow—and so a definite apprehension of a particular 
is never an apprehension of the particular alone. An 
apprehension of the particular is an apprehension of the 
universal also, and so of the distinction between the 
universal and the particular. And it seems to me that 
when we say that different cows have something in 
common, or that the same thing recurs in all of them, we 
are using the words common and same to state precisely 
the well-understood distinction between universal and 
particular. That is, these words do not explain the 
distinction between universal and particular; it is this 
distinction—the distinction that is apprehended whenever a 
particular is apprehended definitely—that explains the use 
of these words. The philosopher forgets this and gets . 
puzzled. Consider the case of triangle.** We say that this 
triangle A is a triangle and what is common to it and other 
triangles is triangularity. That is, this triangle has triangu- 
larity, and triangularity is common to all triangles. But 
what is this triangularity? Having three sides. But only 


particular sides can be three in number, and only particular 


triangles can have three particular sides. A is a particular 
triangle—and its trianglarity is its having its particular 
sides three in number. Now, obviously it has this 


property—but we cannot take it to be something thaf is 
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common to it and the other triangles, for we cannot 
identify the sides of one particular triangle with those of 
others. So what is triangulatity as such, as distinguished 
from triangularity of this figure ? It is having three sides 
and the three sides cannot be either of this triangle or of 
that triangle. Are the sides then ‘of figure in general ? 
No, for figure in general has no sides at all. So it seems 
that we are to distinguish between triangularity of this 


figure and triangularity as such by saying that one means 


three-sidedness of this particular. triangle, while the other 
means the three-sidedness of any particular triangle. But 
this also is impossible. For, the expression '' triangularity 
is that which is common to all triangles " is legitimate, 
but the expression “ the three-sidedness of any particlar 
triangle is that which is ‘common to all triangles ” is a 
perfect howler. So triangularity is not that which is 
common to all triangles. The words common and same 
do not explain the distinction between universal and 
particular, but presupposes that distinction. Universal is a 
fact sui generis. It is a paddrthdntar, as we say. The 
philosophers often forget this. They try to understand its 
nature on the analogy of substance, or quality, and gef 
puzzled. But the puzzle is of their own making. The 
reality of universals is assumed in every sentence that we 
utter. Every definition, every explanation, assumes if. It 
cannot be explained or defined in terms of anything else. 


W. I do not know í you are not inspired, and also if you have 


not dissolved the problem. Tell me, if the words mean 
universals, how we can talk about the individuals. And 
if the individuals are the contents of experience, do we, 
as Bradley insisted, falsify experience whenever we 
verbalise it? | 


N. To be frank, I do not see your point. For the view that 


holds that words mean universals need not deny that we 
can talk about the individuals. It can hold that though 
the primary meaning of a word is a universal yet it can 
mean individuals secondarily, by dksepa or laksand. Thus, 
take the word cow. Its primary meaning, let us say, is 
cowness. But it can mean an individual. For when 
some one says '' Bring a cow " then as cowness is not an 
object that can be brought, we apprehend an individual. 
However, we do not say that the primary meaning of a 
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word is a universal only. It is our contention that a word 
means a particular as qualified by a universal.*4 ° 


W. Why do you say this? 


N. 


We say this, because we think that it is the verdict of 
experience. When a man who knows the use of a word, 
say, the word cow, hears it, he comes to know not only 
a universal but also an individual.** A word means 
neither a pure universal nor a bare individual. What it 
means Js a particular characterised by a universal. And 
as the contents of our experience are never brute parti- 
culars, and as again the universals are real and objective, 
we need not say, like a Bradley or a Madhyamika, that 
linguistic articulation is falsification. 


W. You admit that a word may mean an individual. Now, when 


N. 


the individual perishes, does the word become meaning- 
less? 

No, because the hearing of the word: will give rise to a memory 
awareness of the object. This is the case with every 
word. Even when a word means a universal, the hearing 
of the word does not give birth to a perception of it. So 

if the absence of the object meant renders the word 
meaningless, t.e., if it be said that if the object meant be 
not perceived while the word is being spoken or heard, the 
word is meaningless, every word—not only the words 
meaning individuals,—runs the risk of being meaningless. 
So the meaning you.connect with a certain sign is a mental 
picture. But we need not look, even if that were possible, 
into.the mind of the speaker to find out what he is saying. 

We need not look into the mind of the speaker, because the 
words cause in us ‘ the mental pictures '. 


. Suppose that a person says ‘I hate you’. May it not be the 


case that on looking into the speaker’s mind we discover 
something quite different ?*° 

It may be. It depends on who says this and when he says this. 
When Sakuntalà says, ‘ Let me go’ Dusyanta is right in 
not taking her utterance at its face value." 


. What is the right criterion of remembering?"* : 


Practical consequences, its ability to produce successful cona- 


tion. 
All right. How does an individual in your theory come to 
' learn the meaning of a word? Do you say, like Augustine, 
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that we learn the meaning of a word by observing the 
° behaviour of the elders? 

N. What does Augustine say on the behaviour of the elders? 

W. MAE they (my elders) named some object, and: accordingly 
moved towards something, I saw this, and I grasped that 
the thing was called by the sound they uttered, when they 
meant to point it out. Their intention was shewn by 
their bodily movements, the expression of the face, the 
play of the eyes, the movements of other parts of the 
body, and the tone of the voice which expresses our state 
of mind in seeking, having, rejecting, or avoiding some- 
thing. Thus, as I heard words repeatedly used in their 
proper places in various sentences, I gradually learnt to 
understand what objects they signified; and after I. had 
trained my mouth to form these signs, I used them to 
express my own desires.?* 

N. I do not know if Augustine held that this wag the only way 
of learning the meaning of words. My system recognises 
other methods of learning—though it says that this 1s 
the most important, logically the most primitive.*° 

W. Someone coming into a strange country will sometimes learn 

ihe language of the inhabitants from ostensive definitions 
that they give him; and he. will often have to guess the 
meaning of these definitions; and will guess sometimes 
rightly, sometimes wrongly. And now, I think, we can 
say that you describe the learning of human language as 
if the child came into a strange country and did not 
understand the language of the country; that is, as if it 
already had a language, only not this one.” 

N. What does this suggest? 

W. Nothing obviously important. However, an ostensive defi- 
nition can be variously interpreted in every case." ‘Take 
the case of the word red. It is a colour word. You can- 
not show its meaning as you can show the meaning of a 
thing—word like table or apple. So to teach its meaning 
you are to bring a red apple or a red lobster or any other 
red thing. Suppose that you bring a red apple. The 
apple is not merely red. It has shape and other proper- 
ties. The student who is being taught ostensively the 
use of the word red may understand by it the shape. 
How will you prevent the misunderstanding ? 

N. Bringing red QS of dissimilar shapes and sizes and not- 
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red objects of similar shapes and sizes, and helping the | 
learner to see the agreement of the sound red with the 
colour red both in presence and in absence.^ 


W. I ‘see your point. You are arguing like Lord Russell. ‘In 


W. 


his Human Knowledge he has observed: Ostensive 
definition in its earliest form requires certain conditions. ` 
There must be a feature of the environment which is 
noticeable, distinctive, emotionally interesting and (as a 
rule) frequently recurring and the adult may frequently 
utter the name of this feature at a moment when the 
infant is attending tc it. Of course, there are risks of 
error. Suppose, the child has milk m a bottle. You may 
each time say ‘ milk’ or each time say ‘ bottle’. In the 
" former case the child may think ‘ milk’ is the right word 

for a bottle of -water, in the latter case he may think, 
‘bottle ' is the' right word for a glass of milk. To avoid 
such errors, you should in theory apply Mill’s inductive 
canons....In time, by the use of Mills canons the 
infant, if he survives, will learn to speak correctly. But . 
I am not giving practical pedagogic advice; I am merely 
exemplifying a theory. 

A E: a practical pedagogic advice, but the exempli- 
fication of a theory. ! 

So I can say that I have seen your point. But it is doubtful 
if you have seen mine. mE 

What is your point? * 

My point is that you cannot teach the meaning of a word 
ostensively without the use of language. One can osten- 
sively define a proper name, the name of a colour, the 
name of a material, a numeral, the name of a point of the 

' "eompass and soon. The definition of the number ‘ two `— 
pointing to two nuts—is perfectly exact. But can two be 
defined like that? The person one gives the definition to — 
doesn’t know what one calls ‘two’. He will suppose 
that ‘two’ is the name given to this group of nuts. He 
may suppose this; but perhaps he doeg not. He might 
make the opposite mistake; when I want to assign a 
name to this group of nuts he might understand ib as a 
numerak** Perhaps you say: two can ostensively be 
defined in this way: This number is called $wo..... 
But this means that the word number must be ae 
before the ostensive definition can be understood... So 
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we should say this colour is called so and so, this length 
is called so and so. But the words number, colour and 
length just need defining. Defining then by other words. 
And what about the last definition in this chain? Do 
not say that there isn't a last definition. This ig just 
as if you chose to say that there isn't a last house in this 
road; one can always build an additional one.** Tt should 


not be said that one need not be already a master of 


language in order to understand a definition, all that one 
needs ig to know or guess what the person giving the 
explanation is pomune to: For what does ' pointing to 
the shape ' or ‘ pointing to the colour’ consist in? Point 
to a piece of paper. And now point to its shape—now to 
its colour—now to its number (that sounds queer). How 
do you do it? You will say that you meant a different 
thing each time you pointed. And if I ask how this is 
done you will say that you concentrated your attention 
on the colour, the shape, ete. But I ask you again how 
is that done?*' There are, of course, what can be called 
characteristic experiences of pointing to, e.g., the shape, - 


for example, following the outline with one’s finger or 


with one’s eyes as one points. But this does not happen 
in all cases. ... Besides even if something of the sort 
occur in all cases, it would still depend on the circum- 
stances—that is, on what happened before and after the 
pointing—whether we should say, “ He pointed to the 
shape and not to the colour 48 Do not say that the 
meaning of a word is not so much taught ag learned. For 
suppose that two people belonging to a tribe unacquainted 
with games observe us playing chess. Now suppose that 
we play according to rules but yell and stamp. Would 


the people then learn the meaning of the word ‘ chess '? 


N. No, 


but the fact is that we learn the meaning of words, and 
this we do by observing agreements in presence and in 
absence. The process may be infinitely more complicated 
than we imagine. But we are not giving pedagogio 
advice. We are only formulating a theory, and it is a 
plausible theory as it is simple, though we must admit 
that learning the meaning of a word is a complicated 
affair, and as again there is no alternative to it, phalabalat. 


W. But has it no alternative? I am persuaded to believe that 
there is. To arrive at it we should give up the assumption 
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that meanings are objects for which the words stand. We 
are to revise our whole attitude. We should say that 
the meaning of a word ig its use in language. Language 
is an instrument. Its concepts are instrumeníis.* This 
is easily seen in the case of orders. The meaning of the ` 
order given by A to B depends on how B is supposed to 
ack in the situation in which it is ‘uttered. We can 
reasonably extend.this concept of meaning to descriptive 
sentences. ‘For what we call descriptions are insturments 
for particular -use.*! In short, language is an instrument 
and it is the use of the words that teach their meaning.*? 

N. I am smelling Guru Prabhakar. I do not know if you 
formulate. your theory like him. Anyway, tell me if 
this use is governed by rules. 

W. Certainly—when playing a language game We obey certain 
rules. 

N.. Then you should say that if anyone utters a sentence and 
means or understands it, he is operating a calculus. 
according to .definite rules.? But is there not the 

possibility of interpreting the rale in a different way r4 

W.. No, there is a way of grasping a rule, which is not an 
interpretation but which is exhibited in what we call 
obeying the rule and going against it in actual cases.™ 
That is, a rule stands there like a signpost; and it is 
using the signpost in a certain way, i.e., behaving in a 
certain way in the presence of the signpost that gives a 

meaning to it. But behaving in a certain way is also 
obeying the rules.  Obeying a rule is a practice." To 
obey a rule, to make a report, to give an order, to play 
a game of chess are customs, uses, institutions. To 
understand a sentence is to understand a language. To 
understand a language is to master a technique. Every 
sign by itself seems dead. In use it is alive. Use does 
‘not bring life into it. It is its life." 

N. An interesting theory. But I cannot help feeling that though 
it may account for the meanings “of mathematical 
expressions, i.e., of the expressions of an artificial language, 
yet it is inapplicable in the case of natural language. 

W. The theory, I admit, describes one of the present tendencies 
as regards the foundations of mathematics. But this is 
the case: with the whole analytic movement—the most 
influential movement in coritemporary philosophy—and 
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I do not know if you will observe like Kneale that the 
. influence of mathematical philosophy on general philosophy 
has been unfortunate.“ However, I thank you for your 
interesting discussion and bid you good-bye.: 
N. Thank you. Good-bye. 
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INFLUENCE. OF GEOGRAPHY’ ON 
ARAB EXPANSION 


, I E rd 5 | 
M». NURUL Hagun, M. A. - ` .. 


The grand expansion of the Arab Muslims is one , of the romances 
of medieval history and commands due recognition from’ all corners. 
Within a century after their rise as a nation, the Arabs conquered 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Sind and the whole area up to the confines of 
China in the east and Syria, Egypt, Spain and the whole of North-west 
Africa in the west. It was an empire greater than that of Rome at its 
zenith. In building up this vast empire, the Arabs had to measure 
sword simultaneously against the greatest powers of the then world, 

e., the Romans and the Persians. The Romans were driven out of 
Africa and Asia while the Persians succumbed. 


How a new nation who had hitherto been living a nomadic life 
successfully beat so powerful enemies all at a time is a question that has 
been: discussed and revalued from various standpoints. But of the 
factors which gave impetus to their success or those which proved. as 
hindrance.to its way, the physical geography of Arabia and the 
conquered countries is one which draws little attention from the 
historians. 

The physical geography of Arabia is peculiar and contributed 
much to this great momentum. With the exception of a narrow margin 
of habitable land along the coast line, the surface of Arabia is mostly 
desert. The climate is extremely dry. There flows not a single river 
of significance. None of its streams is navigable. Rainfall is unknown 
except in some coastal regions like al-Yaman, Uman or Asit. Thus 
the land of Arabia gives little sustenance to its inhabitants. Under 
these adverse circumstances, if is but natural that from time to time 
the people of Arabia would migrate elsewhere and seek elbow-room when 
their number increases beyond the feeding capacity of the land. But 
due to the presence of desert in the centre of the land and of sea that 
surrounds Arabia in all three sides, the surplus population could expand 
neither inward nor outward. Only two land routes on the north and 
the north-west were open to the over-population to undertake any 
migration. 
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To these directions of north-west and north-east of Arabia lay the 
- lands of the ‘ Fertile Crescent ', namely, Mesopotamia and Syriae which 
are like earthly heavens to the dwellers of. the desert. Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt—the neighbours of Arabia—are gifted 
with fertile soil, innumerable rivers worthy of easy navigation and good 
climate suitablé for cultivation. f these factors, favourable for the ` 
` ease of life,and unknown to the desert land, attract the Arabs to expand 
over those . neighbouring countries, nobody wonders or can charge 
them with. greediness. Thus about 3,500 B.C. two Arab migrations 
had taken these routes and planted themselves in the Nile valley or 
. Egypt and in the Tygro-Euphrates valley or Mesopotamia. . Various 
other Arab migrations took place from time to time and are recorded. ' 
dus great expansion of Arabia under Islam in the 7th century A.D. 
'" marks the final-stage of the age-long process of gradual infiltration 

from the barren desert to the adjacent Fertile Crescent.”’ = 

To this natural tendency of expansion was added one . more 
géographical factor—the nature of the people of Arabia." The nomadic 
Bedouin tribes form the greater part of the population. Due to the 
harshness of desert life, they became hardy and brave, .resolute and 
fearless. He who would undertake a great number of raids would be 
considered. as courageous—such .a criterion had dominated the feelings 
of the Arabians of the pre-Islamic days and this had gradually converted 
their fighting mood into a chronic mental condition in those days. This 
came in great help for the cause of the said expansion. ‘‘ The 
phenomenal KE almost. unparalleled efflorescence of early Islam ” 
observes Prof. Hitti ‘‘ was due in no small measure to the latent 
powers of the Bedouins " (History of the Arabs). Hazrat Umar, the 
second Rituous Caliph. of Tslam, also e a clear expression of the same 
fact when he says that the Bedouins ‘furnished Islam with its raw 
materials ^. E | 

For the cause of the expansion, the animal of Arabia also proved 
helpful to a great extent. The Arabian camel, the most useful aa 
of the desert, was called the ‘ ship of the desert ’ and was noted for tts 
swiftness. ‘To each Bedouin, camel was familiar; with each of them 
camel-riding was equally common and a Bedouin on his camel-back was 
no less, at home than.a fish in water. The world- famous horse of Najd. 
a province of Arabia, was another helpful element. '' No small share 
of the miraculous success " says Prof. Hittu, '" was due to the use of 
camelry -and cavalry: which the Romans never mastered.”’ 

As the Arabian Peninsula is surrounded by the Persian Gulf in 
the east; Arabian Sea in the south and Red Sea in the west, naval 
communication with neighbouring countries like India, Egypt, Maktan 
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and South Africa was made possible by waterways in which: the Arabs: 
had some’ " acquaintances even before Islam. The knowledge of à 
better and happy life in those adjacent regions was early acquired. So 
any attempt’ of expansion over there is not to be es as mere 
venture in terra incognito. E Pa | 

' During the lifetime of Prophet Muhammad, Arabia was ais 
under one political authority. But immediately after the dentise of the 
prophet, the whole of Arabia became disjointed again: tribes after 
tribes fell in the dupes of the false prophets and gave up Islam which 
became confined within Medina and Taif. Of the causes of such 
decentralisation, the influence of the physical geography of Arabia was 
one that cannot be ignored. - The existence of wild desert all over the 
land rendered it almost impossible for a central power to keep its 
control tight over parts with. which there exists little means of 
communications, specially when the Islamic spirit of unity had not 
gained, within the short period of ten years, a ready access with the 
nomads. Moreover, the people of Arabia were so deep lovers of freedom 
and, in their pre-Islamic days, so different in their habits and sentiments 
that they would seldom agree to act under one head. By nature; thay 
were like ‘ the shifting sands of their own desert’. So at the very 
beginning, ‘ Arabia had to conquer itself ’. 

As the Peninsula was adjacent to the lands of the Fertile Crescent 
and as there was no natural boundary to stand on the way of any 
possible attack, the sudden rise of Arabia alarmed the Persians and the 
Romans, the rulers of Mesopotamia and Syria respectively. They 
decided to nip the infant nation in the bud and dragged Arabia into war. 
This resulted in the Arab conquest of Syria and Mesopotamia within a 
very short period of time. One of the causes of such rapid success was 
clearly the absence of any natural bar. Euphrates and Tigris could not 
afford any stubborn resistance. 

The conquest of Persia was comparatively delayed. Persia is 
guarded by a long mountain range in the west and by Persian Gulf 
in the south. The Arab governor of Bahrain crossed the gulf in 16 A.H., 
but his attempt was unsuccessful. 

Syria, the new Arab foothold, is adiacent to Egypt, the strategic 
position of which the Arabs could not ignore. Egypt was held by the 
defeated enemy of the Arabs—the. Romans—who had a stronger naval 
power with the Mediterranean as its base and Alexandria as the centre 
of their naval force. So, from the base of Egypt, naval attack on 
Syria and even on: Al-Hezaz, the heart of the new nation, could possibly 
be made at any time by the hostile Romans who were, in fact, seeking 
the opportunity fo do so. For the safety of their possession, the 
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conquest of Egypt was thus felt necessary. There were other/ 
considerations also. The fertility of the goil of the Nile valley made the| 
country granary of Constantinople. Moreover, as Prof. Hitti observes, 
Egypt was the door to the rest of the north-African corridor, Thus the 
physical geography of Egypt.with its above-mentioned factors had the! 
greatest, influence to draw the Arabs in its soil as early as in the year 19! ` 
A.H. The advance of Amr-ibn-al-As, the commander-in-chief of the 
western front, was facilitated by the international highway that connected| 
Egypt and Syria. Egypt was conquered and the Romans were driven 
out. But the Mediterranean, situated just on the north of Egypt, 
proved to be a dangerous zone for the Arabs because through it the| 
mighty Romans threatened their possession for several times. In 645. 
A.D. the Roman emperor Constans despatched a fleet of three hundred! 
ships which drove the Muslims away from Alexandria. Alexandria, was 
to be captured for a second time.  — a 

The proximity of the Mediterranean was a cause of alarm not onl 
for the early Arab rule of Egypt but also for that of Syria. The island of 
Cyprus was another Byzantine naval base situated too dangerously 
close to the Syrian coast for safety and peace of Arab rule. So Muawia, 
the governor of Syria, had fo bring the island under the Arab sway in the 
year 649 A.D. By that time - Muawia had developed a strong navy 
and the Arabs had mastered themselves over the south-east portion of 
the Mediterranean. 

The fact that the lofty ranges of Taurus and anti-Taurus fixed 
almost unsurmountable boundary line on the south of Asia Minor or 
modern Turkey explains why the Arab expansion towards that direction 
was held in check for centuries. On the southern base of this range; 
the Arabs raised strong outposts like Tarsus and Darb-al Hadath. From 
these frontier bases the Arabs launched attacks from time to time upon 
the Greeks of Asia Minor but no permanent result was achieved. for 
many. years. The Byzantine emperor employed in these hilly tracts 
the Christian highlanders, the Mardites, who not only checked. the 
Arab expansion but also used to plunder Muslim villages of .the south! 
These highlanders generally: avoided pitched battles. The . Muslim 
strongholds changed hands agam and again. 'Phus due to the existence 
of mountains, the Árabs had to carry on a policy more defensive than 
offensive in the north;—the conquest of Constantinople was made 
possible not earlier than 15th century A.D. and that, too, was by the 
Ottoman Sultans whq were Turks and not Arabs. 

The Sahara proved to be a great barrier for the cause of the . 
expansion. Besides these, the mountain ranges which exist from the 
plain of Egypt to Atlantic gave shelter to the Berbers of Africa, 
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These dwellers of the desert offered to the Arabs a much more formidable 
resistance than the trained soldiers of Persia and Rome did. Here the 
Arabs had to fight for long seventy years after which’ they found 
themselves masters of North Africa. Thus the physical goegraphy of 
.' Maghrib ' gave a strong resistance to the expansion.’ 
The conquest of North Africa. brought the Arabs in close contact 
with Spain. Spam is separated from the rest of Europe by Mount 
. Pyrenees in the north and from Atrica by the narrow Strait of Gibraltar 
. in the south. Gibraltar in those days was easily crossable.. As a result 
of this peculiar geographieal situation, the history of Spain was more 
influenced by the political changes of Africa than that of Europe. So 
it was but natural that the Arab power which gained upperhand in the 
whole of Maghrib would next turn towards Spain. Moreover, Spain 
` Was a very fertile land. When Count Julian invited his intervention, 
Musa, the Arab general, conquered the whole of Spain within a very 
short time. But Pyrenees which fixed the natural boundary line in the 
north resisted the Arabs who gained little ground beyond that mountain. 
"Phe conquest of Sind was effected at the same time when Musa 
was advancing through Spain. In -712 A.D.. Muhammad-bin-Qasem 
attacked Sind. His main contingent of ‘war ammunitions reached India 
by the way of Persian Gulf. This proved: helpful to the Arabs. Dahir 
expected that the river Bind would oppose the Arab advancement, but 
Muhammad-bin-Qasem had enough arrangements to cross it. But the 
conquest was not carried beyond Sind. Of the causes thal kept ` 
the Arab power confined within this limited area of India, the existence - 
of desert and of mountains’ of Rajasthan had some role. Chalukya, 
Rastrakuta and Pratihara oppositions were also factors which cannot be - 
ignored. The distance from the centre of Islam was a contributing . 
factor also. | 
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HAUGHTINESS OF A SLAVE | 


(An English Translation of the Sonnet Golamer Tej by ss. ps 
Shri Kalidas Su | 


The kite says to the Dutterfly, '' miles below me you remain 
Still by supernatural vision you do I see, | 

Tell me the truth—to see me, movement among stars gain 
Surprised if you are not and full of envy.” 


“How silly "', replied the Butterfly, ‘‘Oh Kite, a paper-made bird are you | 
Why should I envy, I fly about and drink the honey 

Boast however you may, always a slave, though high you a in view 
He who is free will never grudge of a slave boasting any." 


3 


(Translated by Biren Ray | 
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MEANING AND VERIFICATION OF GRUTH 


Pravas Jivan CuaupHury, M.A., M.Sc., P.R.S., D.PHIL. 
` Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta 


The question is how we can mean by truth anything that cannot 
be verified. Thus it is. contended that we cannot really mean 
by truth agreement with what exists since this agreement is not 
a verifiable character. This is because existence is not a directly 
perceptible character like greenness or softness. If it is defined as 
what is truly perceived or what agrees with true judgments then our 
definition of truth would be circular, while if it is defined as what 
coheres with other existents then we are involved in a vicious regress. 
So truth is defined not in terms of existence but of coherence of 
judgments and existence is then defined in terms of truth. These. 
judgments are of two sorts, one J, made by different observers of the 
same object, O, judged in the judgment, J’, to be verified for truth and 
falsity, and other, J”, made by different persons, including the one 
who makes the judgment, J, on different objects, 0,0.0,...., related 
to O directly or indirectly, immediately or remotely, in space and time. 
These ver‘fying Judgments may be themselves either true or false, for 
it would be circular to define truth as what coheres with true judgments 
only. In the case of judgments J, coherence consists in agreement 
or identity of meaning while in the case of judgments J”, it consists 
in relation of them through natural laws of co-existence and succession 
of objects judged by them. Thus my judgment, “ There is a fire in 
the oven ", will be said to be true if another person asserts the same 
thing and if any one of us affirms that there is heat and smoke coming 
from the oven. Now truth is defined in terms of coherence of judgments, 
for this coherence is actually found in an overwhelming amount in 
most cases where verifying judgments are available. Had there been 
no systematic agreement amongst judgments of J’ type and systematis 
relationship amongst judgments of J” type to be markedly observed, 
no question of classifying judgments on the basis of their confirmability 
and disconfirmability by other judgments would have arisen. However, 
since the other judgments employed to confirm or disconfirm a 
judgment to be tested for truth are theoretically* infinite in number 
and contain both true and false ones, any actual decision of truth or 
falsity made on the basis of this coherence test cannot be final or 
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irreversible. This means that truth in the coherence-sense, as we 
have defined above, cannot be predicated of any judgme»t with 
finality; we should speak of ‘ degree of confirmation ' only instead of 
‘truth ' as Carnap and others have urged. But shouid we give up 
the concept of truth in an absolutist sense and, so, of existence which 
is defined as what is asserted by a true judgment, and speak only of 
degrees of confirmation and reality ? We are used to the idea that 
certain judgments are either true of false and certain things either do 
exist or do not and no negotiation of the disjunction is possible. 
Should we now give up this idea as speculative, unwarranted by 
experience ? 

We give a negative answer to this. For we have to explain the 
remarkable agreement of certain judgments, J’, made by many persons 
on what they call the same object and which on the basis of this 
agreement is said to exist. We have, again, to explain the equally 
remarkable rélations of judgments, J”, made by diverse persons on 
different objects which are then said to be causally related and forming 
parts of a systematic world spread over infinite time and space. Some 
judgments of J’ type do not agree while some of J^ type conflict, bu; 
such cases of discord form an extreme minority in the population of 
relations of judgments where concord reigns as the distinguishing 
feature. Now we can explain this feature, which cannot be treated as 
accidental, by postulating a world of objects existing by themselves 
which are interrelated with each other in a systematic manner and 
which appear to observe persons mostly as they are and only occasionally 
as. they are not, thus giving rise to true and false Judgments respectively. 
And since the number of true judgments is in overwhelming majority. 
any determination of truth of a judgment by the coherence test 
enables us to reach a clear decision after cbecking this judgment against 
only a few others. It is declared. true if it agrees with one or two 
judgments of J’ type and is related to one or two judgments of J” type, 
and it is declared false if only a few of these judgments do nof support 
it in any way. We know that to go on confirming or disconfirming a 
judgment by other judgments beyond a certain stage is superfluous. 
What is confirmed by a few has little possibility of being reversed by 
further checking with others, rather, if any of the others conflicts with 
it, the former and not the latter is to be rejected as false. Thus on 
the basis of a general feature of judgments given in experience, 
namely, their coherence in a marked degree, we can Judge truth and 
falsity of a given judgment by checking if against only a few others 
Though logically we cannot be sure of this procedure for what has been 
found for previous judgments may not hold for the present ones, yet 
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science or systematic knowledge would be impossible without this 
postulate of uniformity of judgments in this respect. Therefore, the 
coherence method of testing truth and falsity is justified. This is, of 
course, a rational justification, one based on experience and human | 
reason that learns from experience; it is not strict logical justification 
or validity which can, however, grace only those judgments whose truth 
follows from the sementical and syntactical rules of the language in 
which the judgment is expressed. Thus, the judgment, ''I have a 
headache ", means “It appears to me that I have a headache ”’, t.e., 
‘ I have a headachy feeling or appearance ", so, unless I am making a 
verbal mistake I cannot be wrong in my judgment. For what is known 
and affirmed to be a particular appearance only cannot be anything 
else. One cannot be mistaken about an object seen in a dream where 
everything is an appearance. Again the judgment, “AH brothers are 
males ’’ or “ No spinster can be married ” is verbally true. However, 
such judgments are precisely those about whose truth and falsity, 
though we have no doubt, we have no great concern either, for we are 
concerned with factual judgments whose truth or falsity has to .be 
determined with the help of other judgments and, here, as we have seen. 
there is no strict logical validity for our procedure and conclusions can 
be found. No two factual judgments, either made by different persons 
on the same object, or by the same person on two objects, is logically 
related and none can logically validate or invalidate the other. But we 
have another sort of justification for our determination of truth and 
falsity of factual judgments, and it is a rational one in the sense in 
which it is rational to except death from jumping from a tower. 

Now if this coherence method of arriving at truth and falsity is 
justified then the terms ‘truth’ and ‘falsity’ employed in this 
connection must be meaningful. So by truth we mean concordance 
with other judgments and we are pretty sure that what is found 
concordant with a few judgments is absolutely so and so, is true in a 
definitive and absolutist sense. Without this sense of truth we cannot 
even speak of degrees of truth. To speak of degrees of confirmation 
also implies a maximum, for if judgments are taken to be equiprobably 
true and false, then there will be no point in speaking of a degree 
of confirmation. Any judgment then will be supported and rejected 
by equal numbers of other judgments in the long run and we cannot 
know of any distinguishing character, truth or falsity, of a judgment just — 
as we cannot speak of a normal coin as one with the virtue of giving 
us, say a head (or a tail) when tossed. So that the attitude of some 
logical empiricists to the concept of truth does not do justice to if. 
Truth in the absolutist sense in which a judgment is spoken of as 
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either true or false and not true or false only tc some degree, is a valid 
and meaningful concept. Though we cannot establish truthe and 
falsity in this sense of a judgment with absolute certainty in the logical 
sense, for we cannot speak of a (logically) necessary relation between 
any two factual judgments and we cannot consult all the possible 
Judgments needed to verify one Judgment, vet we can establish it with 
all certainty in another and more human sense for we have found from 
experience that certain judgments show remarkable coherence amongst 
themselves and that collection of evidence for or against a judgmert 
beyond a certain small number is superfluous. So that we can, with 
reasonable assurance, take as absolutely true or false what has been 
confirmed or disconfirmed by a few other judgments. We can thus 
identify the truth, as operationally defined in terms of a few operations 
actually performed to reach verdicts of truth or falsity in practice, with 
the truth as ideally defined in an absolutist sense, that is, what is to be 
ideally arrived at after performing the infinite number of operations. 
So we see that truth. and falsity are meaningful in the traditional 
absolutist sense though the method of verification of it is theoretically 
weak and unending and, so indecisive. And now, since an existen? 
is what is asserted by a true judgment, existence and non-existence, 
in the traditional sense, are also meaningful notions not to be replaced 
by degrees of reality. 


THE STORY OF THE BIRTH OF KARTIKEYA 
AS NARRATED IN THE KALIKAPURANA 
AND THE KUMARASAMBHAVA 


Prov. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 
Sanskrit College 

The Kumdrasambhava of Kalidasa is an immortal Kavya As is 
quite evident from the designation of the text, it deals with the epi- 
sode of the birth of Kuinara or Kartikeya. The story as narrated in 
the text of Kalidasa has similarity with that of the Kalikdpurdna. Itb ` 
is needless to say that the Kalikapurana is definitely later in date than 
the Kumürasambhava of Kālidāsa. It would attract the curiosity of 
indologists if a comparative study of the two stories is presented here. 

The main structure of the story is same. Both the texts refer to 
the incident that after her husband's insult in the sacrifice of Daksa, 
the daughter of Dakg» herself breathed her last and intended to be 
bern again in the womb of. Menakà, wife of Himalaya (vide Kumāra- 
sambhava, 1.21 and. Kaliképurdnd, 41.4). The Purana, perhaps to fit | 
in with the tradition of the text, supplies additional information that 
after birth the baby was named Kali, because of her dark-blue com- 
plexion 


Tantu nilotpaladalasyadman himavatah Sutam | 
Kalitimamnaáa Himavänājuhāva Krte dine \—Kéalikdpurana, 41.47. 
It makes mention of her name as Parvati and it was mentioned by 
Kalidasa also Kumdrasambhava 1.26 but it is silent over the issue of 
her next name as Uma, which is beautifully explained by Kālidāsa in 
the line: | 
Umeti matra tapaso nisiddhd pascadumákhyaüm Sumukhi jagàma. 
— Kumarasainbhava, 1.26. 
The parànie text relates how the sage Narada predicted about her 
future lot that she would be fortunate noun to be the ` spouse of 
Sambhu 
(Sambhorbhavitri dayita Sanukulà Sada harch 
—Kdalikdpurana, 1.68, 


Kalidasa places it in the following way: ° 
Samadidesaikacadhum, bhavitrim premnd Sarirérdha haram harasya 
—Iuwmà:asambhaoa, 1.50, 
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In both the texts we gather this information that Himalgya's 
daughter was permitted to worship Siva.. In the puranic text the 
request for such worshipping came from-Himálaya to which the latter 
consented .Kàliküpurana, 42.27. Identical ideas do occur in both the 
places, in connection with the question as to how the tod could permit 
such an offer, which is strictly against the very principle of penance. 
In the purana the explanation is given in the following way : 


Idameva mahaddhairyam yadbighno na hi bighnayet | 
Nirbighnait sthanamdsddya yattapah kriyate. dvijaih y 
Sabighno bighnahetum yah paribhuya pravartate | 
Tanmahattvanca tapasá dhiratë ca tapasviném } 
—Küalikàpurüna, 42,38-39. 


Kālidāsa presents the idea in a more charming manner : 


Vikarahetau Sati vikriyante yegür na cetàmsi ta eva dhirah - 

—~Kumarasambhava, 1.59. 

The atrocities by Tārakā have béen duly enumerated by both 

the texts and they have stated how Brahma was approached to put a 

check to the sufferings by causing death of Taraka, Perpetrator of evil 

deeds, through a boon from Brahma’. Brahma admitted the part to be 

played by him but he ia a dignified way placed before them the argu- 

ment that Tarakà should not be killed by him for the simple reason 

that he (Brahma) was the cause of his prosperity. The purána men- 
tions the act like this: 


Mamaiva varadànena tarakakhyah Samedhitah | 
Na matta stadsyya marana yujyate tridivoukasah || 
—Kdlikdpurdna, 42.81. 
Kumdrasambhava in a rhetorical way gives expression to the idea : 
Itah Sa daityah prüptasrirnaita evàrhati ksayam | 


Visavrksopi Samvoardhya Svayan Chetbumasampratam || 
= —Kumdrasambhava, 1.55, 


Brahma. supplied relevant information that Himálaya's daughter — 
was attending on Siva and it is only an issue of these two, who will be 
able to kill the demon for the salvation of the gods. The Purana here 
diverts to a little extent and states that Brahma, after his meeting 
with the appealing gods addressed T'érak&é to instruct him to go down 
to earth for exercising his sovereignty, to which he agreed. Then the 
puránie text comes in agreement with that of Kumürasambhava to 
the effect that summons were issued in favour of Kamadeva. The 
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Purana records a beautiful speech of Madana in which he humbly 
speaks ef his arms and allies: 
Ratirme dayità jaya basantah sacivo mama I 
yantà malayajo vàyurmitram mama sudhdmidhih Il 
Senüdhipo ma srigdro hàvabhavásca sainiküh | 
Sarve me mrdavokruda ahancapi tathà vidhah | 
—Küalküpurüna, 49.114-15. 
which is the Purana he confessed his absolute shortcomings so far as 
big enterprises are concerned, in the hands of Kàlidása he assumes a 
very haughty appearance. Thus he is heard to declare boldly in the 
Kumira sambhava : : 
Tava prasádát kusumáyudhopi sahagamekam madhumeva labhoà 1 
Kuryam harasyapi pintkapanerdhairyacyulim ke mama dhanvinonye ti 
—Kumdrasambhava, LIT. 10. 

In the puránie text there is description of tbe sudden changes in 
the sylvan surroundings of Siva’s penance-grove but they are as usual 
not so charming and graceful as they are presented in the Kumdrasam- 
bhava of Kalidasa. The solemnity and calmness of the penance-grove 
has been delineated in an unrivalled manner by the poet to the foliow- 
ing lines: 

Latégrhadvaragatotha Nandi vamaprakostharpitahemavetrah | 

Mukharpitaikinygulisamjiaiva mà capaldyeti gananvyanarsit Y 

| —Kumdarasambhava, TIT. 410. 
Both the texts describe the approach of Kama and Siva’s retrospection 
over the crime of his being very much oppressed by passion; but 
the destruction of Madana has been more nongracefully described in 
the Kumdrasambhava than in the Purana. The gods requested Siva 
to save Madana as he was deputed by them but before their words 
reached Siva’s ears, the god of love was burnt to ashes: In the words 
of the great poet: 
Krodham prabho samhara sarihareti yavadgirah khemarutam 
carants | 
Tävat sa bahnirbhavanetrajanma bhasmávasesam madanan 
cakara || 
—Kumdrasambhava, 111.789. 


The puranic account may without comment be placed side by side : 
lii sma vádatàáni tesüámamarünüm tadanalah | à 
Lalàta caksuhsambhuto bhasmakdrsinmanobhavaml | 
—Kalhkapurana, 42. 176. 
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The first canto of the Kumürasambhava, which deals with the 
sad wailing of Rati, wife of Kamadeva, after his death, has got no 
counterpart in the puranic accounts. Perhaps Kalidisa inserted this 
only by way of. getting it in conformity with the sentiment that he 
was proposing. to produce in his Kavya. The Purina however has 
proceeded on its own way to state that Narada was deputed by Indra 
to approach Himalaya, father of Kalika to whom he communicated 
the fact that the Siva very much liked her 


boñmrte sankaro nanyam dvitiyaim sanigrahisyatt | 


— Kal tkapurana, 48.5. 


The sage advised her to please Siva through penance: 
Aré idhitaste. i bhavisyats mahesvarah | 


—Kalikdpurina, 48.8. 


: After her determination to please Siva, Kalikà sought for permis- 
sion of her mother to take to penance whereupon she was reminded 
by her mother of the hardships associated with such an enterprise. 
Some of her arguments apppear in both the texts : 


Grhesu deváh satalam brahmavisnu sivádayah | 
Tasmallgrhe putri devanarcaya tvam yathepsitàn ti 


— Kalikapüràna, 43.2. 


To Kalidasa the arguments take a more serious nature: Thus 
Menakà argues : 


Manisitah santi g grhegu devatàh tapal kva vatse kva ca tdvakam 
vapuh | 
Sposa ris: bhramarasya pelaram sirisapuspam na punah 


zd 


patattr inahl| 


—Kumürasambhava, V. 4. 


At last permission had to be given and Himálaya's daughter began 
to undergo penance of very austere type, the description of which 
appear in the Purana and the Mahikavya. Similar ideas and expre- 
ssions are traced in both the works while in the Purina in a 
non-rhetorical fashion it is described how she lived even without 
taking were leaves for. which she was designated as Aparna, 


A ihre tygktaparnabhitdyasmatdhimavatah snta | 
Tena devairaparneti kathità prthivitale || 


M 
+ 


— Kalikàpurüna, 48.88. 
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Kalidasa placed them more gracefully in the following lines: ` 
Svayam visirnadrumaparnavrttitad para hi kástha tapasastayà 
punah | 
Tadapyapalirtamatat Dagan aqa vadantyaparneti ca tari 
I puravidah || 
——Kumdrasambhava, V. 28. 


Her penance continued and another purana states that she again 
and again uttered this formula ! If my mother is of pure character, and 
if I am devoted to Hara, then Hara should be compassionate. towards 
me: | " | 
Sati ca menaka mata yadi.cdham orsadhoaje | 
Sünuraktà na cünyasmin sa prasidatu Satkarah | 

—Kumérasambhava, 48, 48. 


Kalidasa is silent on this fact but so far as the appearance of Siva 
as a brahmacárih is concerned, the puranic account comes side by 
side with the Mahakavya episode. The puranic Siva as well as 
Kàlidasian Siva offer his good wishes to her and asks her where- 
abouts regarding penance but which the former humbly offers: 


Yadi te hrdaye manyuh kvacidvasats sampratt | 


Tadácaksva li tamaham capi varitum || | 
S usa 43.60. 


The latter in a more sincere way submits : 
Kiyaccirati Sramyast gouri, vidyate mamapi pürvüsramasacitan 
tapah | 
Tadar dhabhagena labhasva kanksitam varar tanucchdina ca 
sadhu veditum|| 
—Kumdrasambhava, V.50. 


Her desire was duly communicated by her female' companion and 
here also similarity of idea and language is noticeable. Thus the 
idea of Parvati's longing for Siva as husband has been’ given 
expression to : 
Uce yanna ca kenapi Saùkaranı vrsabhavadhoajam | 
Vàáfichanti dayitari tivrarh tapascarati vai patiml| 
—Kalikapurüna, 48. 64. 


Kalidasa tends grace to the idea when he says : E a 
Tjay mahendrapravr tinadhisriyascaturdigiSanavamatyd mānini | 
Ariipaharyam madanasya nig grahat pindkapanim patiináptu- - 
`  micchati || 
| —Kumédrasambhata, V.58. 


` 
. 
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On hearing this the Brahmacarin discouraged her by enumerating 
the demerits of Siva as an ideal groom. Here both the texts agree in 
matter and form. Identical ideas occur. 

St. 72, chap. 48 of Kalikdpurana, corresponds to SI. 66 of Kumdrasam- 


bhava, Chap. V.. 
71 i - 35 | 5:51 j; 
74 ji sŠ | ,, 68 b: 
73 5 sr » i2 D 


Parvati in reply simply stated that the Brahmacari did not know 
the nature of Siva or if he knew he only knew the external forins. 
The pur&nie text goes like this: — . | 

Na jünàsi haram devant tvar jindmiti bhasaee | 
Bahiryaddrsyate tatte kathitam dotjanandana || 
— Kalikapurana, 43.89. 
Kalidasa here is purely simple. | 
Uvāca cainam paramarthato haram na vetsi nünam yata eva- 
mattha mam | 
—Kumdrasambhava, V. 75. 
The purana however makes no further mention of the counter- 
.arguments advanced by Parvati (Kalika) but in the Kumérasambha- 
va tbe poet has taken pains to refute the argument of Brahmacárin 
one by one. The Mahakavya adds that when Siva in the garb of 
Brahmacari was again going to utter more words Parvati interfered 
and the line she uttered has got parallel in the Purina: Kalidisa’s 
line is like this: 
Na kevalam yo mahatopabhàsate érnoti tasmàüdapi yah sa 
| papabhak | 
| —Kumédrasambhava, V. 88. 
The Furana has in this connection : 


Mahatmandiica yo nindam $rnoti kurutetha và | 
Tayoragah samar pürtarh maya tàtamukhacchrutam || 
f —Kalikdpurina, 43.95. 
The episode of the purana then states that Kali thus uttered words 
of praise to Siva in three verses. Still when Siva in the garb of the 
Brahmacarin was again insisting on arguing she found no other 
course than to leave the scene. Kālidāsa also describes Uma in the 
same position, thus a 
Ito gamisyámyathaveti vádini cacdla bala stanabhinnavalkala | 
—Kumarasambhava, V. 84. 


and then as per description of both the texts Siva assumed his normal 
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forg and caught hold of her hand. Her position, very critical has 
been described in the purana : 
Sa viksya Sumbhiivadanam tatksanddab havdddhathat | 
Adhomukhi tadidvatacakiteva gireh sutà | — 
— Káliküpurana, 43.107. 
In Kalidasa’s hand the picture assumes a different colour: 
Tar viksya vepathumati sarasángayasthá | 
Rniksepandya padamuddhrtamudvahanti || 
Margácalavyatikarükutiteva sindhul | 
Sailüdhirüjatanayà na yayan na tasthau | 
—Kumàrasambhava, 85. 


The puràna states that Siva thereupon used so many words of 
request to Kalika and some of the idea finds parallel in the work of 
Kalidasa also: 


Saficintanena japyeda tivrena tapasá tadà | 
Mülyena mahaté krito dadsoham mdm niyojaya | 
—Kélikdpurana, 43.117. 
Adya prabhrtyavanatangi tavdsmi dasah | 
Kritastapobhirits vadini candramaulau || 
—Kumédrasambhava, V. 86. 


In ihe purina Siva asked Kalf to be his consort whereupon she 
through the words of her female companion asked Siva to contact 
her father so that matrimonial relationship might be established in 
a dignified manner. 

Karyàádayà harastam me pdnim grhndtu sankarah | 
—Káliküpurána, 44.8, 

Both the texts agree so far as the subsequent event is concerned. 
Siva summoned the Saptarsis and they arrived duly. The sight of 
Vaéistha and his consort Arundhati created in him a solemn desire 
for marriage. He sought their assistance in establishing matrimonial 
relationship in the form of requesting Himalaya to offer his daughter 
to him (Siva), which they did with pleasure. Himalaya was 
approached and he consented most gladly to such an offer of the 
sages. Then on an auspicious date the marriage of the holy pair 
was performed. ; ` 

Athausadhinamadhipasya vrddhau tithau ca jimitragundneitayarn { 
Sametabandhurhimavansutaya viväha diksavidhimanvatisthat | 
—Kumérasambhava, VII.10. 
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The puranic account thereafter digresses to other points and later - 
on there is scarcely any point of similarity between thé two texts. It 
is not within the scope of this paper to trace the historical priority of 
the story and authenticity of the version. It is strictly peculiar that 
in the major points there is striking similarity and attempts have been 
made here to show it by quoting relevant verses. | 


t 


ARISTOTLE'S THEORY OF KATHARSIS 


D. N. CHATTERJEE 
(Chandernagore College) 


Aristotle's definition of tragedy runs thus :— 

~“ Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is yarious, complete, 
and of a certain magnitude; in language embellished with each kind of 
artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in separate parts of 
the play; in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and fear 
effecting the proper Katharsis, or purgation, of these emotions.” ! 

What is the meaning of Katharsis? Tt is a metaphor. Aber- 
crombic says, '' It may allude to rites of religion im which case it means 
‘ purification '; or it may allude to theories of medicine in which case 
it means ' purgation '.'" But what is the meaning of purification by 
the imitation of pity and fear? How can the rousing of pity and fear 
have anything to do with the purification of the mind? We would be 
glad if the significance of Aristotle were purely religious or medical. 
We are certain that this was not the meaning of Aristotle. The other 
alternative has to be enquired into as the purification of the passions 
cannot be reasonably accepted. {So the meaning of Katharsis is the 
purgation of the passions of pity and fear by rousing them sufficiently 

in the mind of the audience) 

| We know that the Poetics of Aristotle consists of cryptic notes 
which he possibly elaborated during his lectures. So it is very difficult 
to find ont the proper meaning. But is there not any indication any- 
where of Aristotle’s writings to the true meaning? In the Politics he 
speaks of the uses of music in the education of citizens. It may be 
employed as the purgation of the emotions.’ In this connection says 
Aristotle, ‘‘ And in the case of the sacred melodies we observe that 
such persons after listening to melodies which raise the soul to ecstasy 
relapse into their normal condition as if they had experience—a- sort of 
purging and pleasurable feeling of relief." * This brings about a harm- 
less joy. l 

There is a natural tendency to misinterpret the word of Aristotle. 
As we have already suggested; it can as well be inteypreted as a puri- 
fication of the soul without having anything to do WEE a medical 


1 Butcher’s Aristotle's Theory of Fine Arts. 
2 Welldon’s The’ Politics of Aristotle, p. 246. 
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a For example, Mr. W. T. Stace ri his, section ón Aristotle 
says, “ Tragedy brings about a purification of the soul through pity: 
and fear. Mean, sordid, or dreadful things do not ennoble us. But 
the representation of truly great and tragic sufferings arouses In the 
beholder pity and terror which purge his spirit, and render it serene 
and pure. This is the thought of a great and penetrating critic.” 
Much of it is substantially true but he is not right when he says, ‘‘ The 
theory of certain scholars, based upon etymological grounds, that it 
means that the soul is purged, not through, but of pity and terror, 

that by means of a diarrhoea of these unpleasant emotions we get rid 
of them and are left happy, is the thought of men whose scholarship 
may be great, but whose understanding of art is limited.” "This inter- 
pretation, if we could accept it, would-be. the best and the nearest 
approach to the teachings of modern aesthetics. But we cannot afford 
to accept it in the sense in which Mr. Stace would like us to accept. 
There are other interpretations which are equally tempting. Says 
Allardyce Nicoll, ‘‘ In early Renaissance times (1548) Robortelli thought | 
that the Greek Philosopher intended to imply that by witnessing 
tragedy we become accustomed to the terrible and are thereby aided in 
our thorny way of life, while Giraldi imagined that the purgation | 
applied, not to the pity and fear themselves; but to emotions similar 
to these. Lessing opined that in life we lack balance; that there is in 
our natures either too little or too much pity and fear; and that Aristotle 
believed the tragic representation capable of providing for the minds 
of the spectators a kind of mean." * There is a good deal of insight 
in the remarks of Lessing and we shall discuss these matters later on. - 


Before we proceed any further it will be. necessary to emphasise 
two points to make our ideas about the. significance of Aristotle clear. 
First, the context of Plato which has direct bearing on Aristotle’s 
defence of tragedy and the medical implication of the word. 


$ 


| 9) 


It is a common place of criticism to point out that Aristotle defend- 
ed poetry from the attack of his preceptor Plato. Plato who was a` 
great poet himself felt the charm’ of the muse of poetry, '' the false 
Siren, the imitator of things which themselves are shadows, the allv 
of all that is low and weak in the soul against that which is high and 
strong." * It igglesirable to point out that, as Collingwood points out, 


3 Stace’s A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, P. 33). 
4 Nicoll’s Theory of Drama. 
5 Gilbert Murray's Preface to Bywater's Aristotle on. the Art of Poetry y. p. 3. 
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~“ Plato takes no exception to kuo in its religious and magical form.” 
An eatnest moral teacher who saw the decadence of Greek civilization 
before his eyes, Plato could never tolerate the decline of the state which 
he wanted to build up.on reason. In Collingwood" s opinion the accused 
with Plato was not poetry, but poetry for pleasure's sake. Again, Plato 
. the rationalist found in tragedy a powerful weapon to stir the emotions 


m the audience. So emotiona lism and sentimentalen. 2 are cer tainly 


Aristotle saw that Plato thought t that the Eo em of pity Bu rum was 
a burden that rendered the spectator incapable of adig a balanced 
and sane life. He agrees with Plato, says Collingwood, “in. thinking 
that the emotions aroused in the mind of a spectator by a ‘dramatic 
performance are emotions of a kind which (at any "rate in the violent 
degree to which they are aroused in the theatre) impede the due perform- 
ance of every day activities." * (So the effect is that it '' tends to 
debility of'spirit: reason relaxes its hold on conduct; emotion takes 
charge.’’)? 

Aristotle wanted to defend the cause of poetry for pleasure's sake 
and seems to have completed the expectation of Socrates (Republic 607), 
that “ poetry is not only wholesome but pleasant for a city and for 
the life of man." Plato himself adds with a touch of compunction to 
his denunciation of ‘poetry the following note, ‘‘We will give her 
champions, not poets themselves but poet-lovers, an opportunity to 
make her defence in plain prose and show that she is not-only sweet— 
as we will know—but also helpful to society and the life of man, and 
we shall listen in a, kindly spirit. For we shall bë gainers, I take it, 
if this can be proved.” * The suggestion of the artist Plato who may 
have repented of. his attack was taken up by Aristotle who in his Poetics 
gave an answer to Plato’s challenge. ‘The way in which Aristotle 
establishes his point will be discussed in a later section. We shall only 
have. to remember the points raised byvhis ESSE only to follow how 


Aristotle answers, DNE | ; 


(9 
Katharsis is a metaphor medical in its nature though its religious 
implication is not absolutely negated. Tragedy grew up in connection 
with the worship of Dionysus.. So Gilbert Murray says with sufficient 
justification, ‘‘ At any rate the Dionysian ritual itself was a Katharmos 


6 Collingwood. j 
z Abererombie's Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 108. -> 
B ` 


Republic. 
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or Katharsis—a purification of the community from the taints and 
poisons of the past year; the old contagion of sin and death.'$ But 
we are concerned here with the medical application of the term. 
Critics point out that Katharsis by the rousing of the passions by the 
tragic show aggravate pity and fear and effect a healthy balance of the 
system as in modern Homoeopathy like cures like. We are to: 
remember in this connection, the charge of, Plato that in tragedy the 
passions and emotions roused ‘are like a heavy burden that is 
unwholesome in normal life and Aristotle accepting it substantially 
points out that the burden is released and again brings back an 
equilibrium of the mind by first aggravating the passions and then 
purging them like an aperient. , | 

. Now homoeopaths may point out that their science was unknown 
to the Greeks and that Hahnemann is the propounder of the theory 
similia similibus curantur." But that is not tenable as we know that 
Hippocrates (400 B.C.) knew the theory of like cüring like and 
Aristotle gives a clear reference to such a theory m Politics where he 
mentions a musical Katharsis the nature of which has been so clearly 
explained by Aristotle that there is no doubt the matter. As.an expert 
writers, '' He (Hahnemann) was anticipated by Hippocrates and 
Paracelsus. The saying (similia similibus curantur) is found as a 
marginal heading of one of the paragraphs of the Geneva edition of the 
Works of Paracelsus of 1659.'!' The essential tenets of fTomoeopathy 
are that the cure of a disease is effected by drugs that are capable: of 
producing in a healthy individual sympathy similar to those of the 
disease to be treated. Now this principle is useful in understanding 
the theory of Katharsis. Another thing is necessary for a complete 
understanding of the principle. What was health and what was the 
meaning of disease to Hippocrates? Dr. Willoughby says, “ His 
speculations took the form of what was subsequently described as 
humoural pathology and maintained its hold on the minds of men 
until late in the eighteenth century. According to his school the body 
contained four humours—blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile— - 
the due admixture of which constituted health, and excess or defect 
of either set up disease.”” And Charles Singer thus speaks of a cure, 
“ Diseases are to be cured, in the Hippocratic view, by restoring the 
disturbed harmony in the relation of the elements and - humours. 
These, in fact, tend naturally to an equilibrium and in most. cases , if 


9 suse Prt to the' Art of Poetry, p. 16. 

19 Aut the homeopathic principle a Abercrombié, Lucas. 

11 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XI, p. 708. 

1? Green’s Encyclopaedia and Dn of Medicine and Surgery, Vol. YY, 


ap. 971-79. 
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left tq themselves, will be brought to this state by the natural tendency 


to recovery." "^ 


It may appear that if the theory of humours and the natrue of 
the cure are accepted, we cannot be very sure whether Hippocrates was 
a homoeopath or an allopath. Also the theory of homoeopathy seems 
to be against the sense of a balance of the system which was insisted 
upon by Plato and Aristotle. But this.is mere quarrelling on principle. 
Hahnemann believed that allopaths ‘‘ acted on the vulgar notion that 
the addition of like (plus and minus) quantities resulted in Zero, and 
that opposite forces tended to produce equilibrium ". The theory of 
"Katharsis was empirieal and noted by Aristotle from the observations 
of Hippocrates who found that the purgative gives relief and purifies 
the system and thus restores the equilibrium. The niceties must not 
have been of any consideration with Hippocrates. The following 
lines of Singer are quoted in support of this view; '' Moreover, the 
finest and most characteristic of the Hippocratic works either do not 
mention or but casually refer to these theories which are not essential 
to their main pre-occupation. Their task of observation of symptoms, 
of the separation of the essentials from the accidents of disease and of 
generalisations from experience could go on unaffected by any view of 
the nature of man and of the world. Even treatment, which must 
almost of necessity be based on some theory of causation, was little 
deflected by a view of elements and humours on which it was 
impossible to act directly, while therapeutics was further safeguarded 
from such influence by the doctrine of Nature as the healer of diseases, 
the vis medicatria. naturae of the later Latin Writers and the present 
day.” The misunderstanding of the medical théory lies in the 
popular fallacy of thinking how can a similar feeling or aggravation of 
feeling produce the equilibrium? The abnormal excess of passions are 
first homoeopathically roused and then subdued and thrown off. The 
lower forms of emotion, as Butcher asserts, “ are found to have been 
transmuted into higher and more refined forms ". {The purging 
cleanses the mind and the equilibrium is restored. “ The curative 
and tranquillising influence that tragedy exercises follows as an 
immediate accompaniment of the transformation of feeling. But here 
we have come to an area, that certainly goes beyond the medical theory 
and must stop to see how our conclusions go to support the theory of 
Aristotle. | 


Aw 


12 The Legacy of Greece, pp. 218-19. 
14 Ibid. p. 218. 
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(4) "E 

We have seen that Aristotle, like Plato, admits that the 
passionality of the mind is an abnormal condition and art may appeal 
to the excitation of ‘that side forgetting a disinterested pursuit of | 
knowledge or idea which is the summum bonum of life. It may also 
be pointed out that pity and fear, if they occur in our personal life, 
have a painful element in them and are a hindrance to normal life. 
Aristotle sought to defend art from tlie charge of being a pursuit of 
unreal shadow that was what art was io Plato. But Aristotle found 
that pity and fear that are painful in real life may lead to a world of 
disinterested joy and this is a higher form of learning. Aristotle says 
that ‘‘ though the objects may be painful to see, we delight to view 
the most realistic presentations of them in art.” He wanted to show 
that art need not make us sentimental misfits in real lie. He 
showed that even those who had an abnormal dose of pity and fear in 
them could be easily relieved from such a state by a homoeopathic 
treatment of their sentiments and brought -back again to normality. 
But is there not a suggestion here that if men of abnormal sentiment 
can be so cured, cannot ordinary men wbhó enjoy tragedy be helped to 
lead a rational and normal life by a free play of their imagination in a 
dramatie presentation of an ideal character? Also cannot other 
feelings (as Milton suggests) be purged from the mind? 

The morbid element being thrown off, the mind gets back its 
balance. During the progress of the tragic action’ we are forgetful of 
our ordinary self-centred ego and our ordinary ‘pity and fear are 
transmuted imto what Butcher calls ‘the higher and more refined 
forms’. The painful element being gone, emotions are purged and 
then the magic transformation or tranquillising effect of tragedy sets 
in. Pity and fear are purged but together with it there is an 
‘aesthetic satisfaction’ in the opinion of Butcher that sets in; it 
comes through the purifying influence of art. There is a noble example 
of this influence in the interpretation given to Katharsis by Milton in 
his preface to the Samson Agonistes. He says, '' Tragedy, as it was 
anciently composed hath been ever held the gravest, moralest, and 
most profitable of all other poems: therefore said by Aristotle to be of 
power, by raising pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those 
and such-like passions; that is to temper and reduce them to just 
measure with g*kind.of delight stirred up by reading or seeing these 
passions y imitated. Nor is Nature wanting in her own effects to 


15 Bywater’s Translation, p. 29. 
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lake qood his assertion; for so in physic things of inelaucholie hue 
ad quality are used against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
move salt humours.'!* The approach is medical. But Milton does 
ot elaborate his view. 

Thus far the medical metaphor. We” have given different 
rterpretations of it in different ages and we shall be wrong í we do 
ot end the account by pointing out a most pertinent interpretation 
iven by F. L. Lucas. He says, '' Catharsis does not mean purifica- 
on but purgation. It is definitely a medcial metaphor—a metaphor 
[ an aparient. Secondly, it is not the passions that are purged of 
aeir impurities; it is the human soul that is purged of its excessive 
assions. Passions cannot be altogether repressed nor safely indulged 
ut need some moderate outlet. This they obtain at such dramatic 
erformances and leave us untroubled for the rest of the time. This is 

simple view and doubly familiar in an age of psycho-analysis. 
'ragedy is simply a means of getting rid of repressions : 


All her maidens watching said 
She must weep or she will die.” 


(5) - 


So from what we have seen so far we find how Aristotle answers 
he charge of Plato. Tragedy certainly excites passions, he admits; 
et he appears to have thought that music and tragedy, “ by exciting 
nd satiating these:passions in the harmless sphere of make-believe 
ave us from their dangerous excesses in real life.” One class of 
ritics thinks that the theory of Katharsis has a moral bias. Lessing, 
s Croce says, understood '' Cathorsis as a conversion of passions into 
irtuous dispositions '”. So in the opinion of aesthetic critics the 
3edical term fails in giving us a satisfactory explanation of the function 
f art or tragedy. Abercrombie points out, ''' The theory, however, 
; unsound in itself. What Aristotle says of music may be true; but 
n that case, the persons who were cured by ecstatic music were 
lready possessed by ecstasy. But an audience does not go into a 
heatre in a state of pity and fear. Every one is liable to these 
motions; but they are not'/present unless they are provoked. Tragedy, 
n order to be curative, must first produce the disease*it is to cure.” 


. 
. 
` 


~ 
16 Poetical Works edited by Wright, p. 445. Ë 
17 Tragedy. | 
(18 E, F. Carritt’s What is Beauty? p, 41. 
19 Aesthetic, p. 267. 


20 Principles of Literary Criticism. 
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Clearly, therefore, Aristotle has failed to give an aesthetic justification 
of art or tragedy though he bas given a partial view of it which gives a 
satisfactory answer to Plato. 


Croce also finds a school-master in Aristotle par asan in 
Politics where he prescribes “ the use of music in education, and. 
perhaps in the Poetics where he speaks obscurely of a tragical 
catharsis. Yet he adds that in the matter of Catharsis, ‘‘ it is not to 
be altogether denied that he may have had a sort of glimpse of the 
modern idea of the liberating power of art." ?! 

Hints have already been given in parts of this essay about this 
aspect of Katharsis. We have seen the disinterested joy in tragic 
pathos felt by the spectators and admiration and may equally be roused 
in our heart at the sight of a great man suffering—and thus there is a 
purgation of our mind—though not in the medical sense—and in the 
. world of beauty we seem to be liberated from the limited world of 
vanity, selfishness and narrow mindedness of normal life. So the 
passions and evils of normal life are shown of the evil elements and are 
rendered harmless and benéficial—something which is like purification 
though not of the nature of the purification of religion. The perfect 
beauty and joy of the world of art brings us most near a liberation of 
the self which the Hindu aesthetici&hs consider to be like realising the 
absolute. 

Butcher gives a very fine account of the way in which Katharsis 
in the latter sense effects a purification of the mind of the audience. 
It is merely just to point out that Abercrombie follows Gilbert Murray 
when he asserts that “in describing the purpose of ‘tragedy Aristotle 
may be using an old traditional formula, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously investing it with a new meaning." So if we accept 
Butcher’s view we shall not be led certainly astray. We have seen 
how the process of purgation takes place. Aristotle gives no indication 
how the higher aesthetic process sets it. From a few hints we have to 
reconstruct an outline. Katharsis means purging painful things—pity 
and fear. Pity is ‘‘ a sort of pain at an evident evil of a destructive 
or painful kind in the case of somebody who does not deserve it, the 
evil being one which we might expect to happen to ourselves or to 
some of our friends, and this at a time when it is seen to be near at 
hand." Fear, according to Aristotle, “is a species of pain or 
disturbance arising from an impression of impending evil which is 
destructive er' painful in nature ". These painful passions are modified 
by the touch of art. Pity does not change but fear seems to have a 


21 Aesthetic, p. 161. | 
22 Bywater’s Translation, p. 16. 
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different nature, the hero being at an ideal distance from us we do not 
think of our personal sorrows. The passions are universalised and 
become almost impersonal—we belong all, actors and spectators, to 
that ideal world of feeling and find before us an image of human 
destiny. We feel for the sorrow in that ideal world and sorrow loses 
“its sting in the expansion of our heart which is thrilled with '' awe at 
the greatness of the issues unfolded and at the moral inscrutableness 
of the result °’. Tragic fear also ceases to be fearful as we feel a sort of 
union with the sufferer and through him with humanity at large. As 
Stace says, “ Mean, sordid, or dreadful things do not ennoble us. But 
the representation ot truly great and tragic sufferings arouses in the 
beholder pity and terror and render it serene and pure.” The 
meanness of ordinarily mean and cruel persons is purged in a theatre 
as there is a universalization and disappearance of the taint of egoism 
and the spirit thus set free has a touch of disinterested joy even in a 
painful spectacle. This is the magic of art. This Katharsis is not 
only an emotional relief but also purification of the emotions so 
relieved. In the words of Butcher, ‘‘ Here the Katharsis theory is 
connected with the general theory of poetry as a representative of the 
universal. The spectator who is brought face to face with grander 
sufferings than his own experiences a sympathetic ecstasy lifting out 
of himself. In this lies tragic pleasure.” 

This is the true significance of Katharsis. Apparently it may 
seem that Aristotle wants the dramatist to be a teacher, but he really 
thinks of the aesthetic function of drama when he defines tragedy. 
The pity is that he could not clarify his point of view. 


28 A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, p. 381, 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF INDO-EUROPEAN 
. CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH SPECIAL ` 
B REFERENCE TO FRANCE 
(500B.C.—1800) 


KALICHARAN KARMAKAR 


From all times, India has been considered by the Europeans as 
one of the richest and the most well-situated countries in the world 
So it is not a question of astonishment if she has excited the avidity 
of the conquerors, the interest and curiosity of the nations. 

Having reached the highest peak of the civilization, the Indian s 
were governed, form the immemorial time, by their own kings whose 
authority, founded on the civil and religious institutions, was at first 
gentle and beneficent to be loved and respected afterwards by all. But 
the laws, emanated from the purest ethics, did not inspire to the Indians 
the sufficient warlike virtues which alone are capable of protecting 
the country from the usurpation of the despots and from the foreign 
yoke. They had done everything for the social order, for the religion, 
for the agricultural and nothing for the war. So the fertile lands of 
India have always been the easy prey of the nomadie brigands of 
Northern Asia, of the Asian conquerors, of the European navigators; 
so they have been delivered from a foreign yoke by a’ new usurpation ; 
so they have come out of the hands of the ferocious conquerors from 
the Caucasus, from 'l'artary or from Arabia, only to fall into the traps 
of the rapacious and refined politicians and merchants of the West, 
But these devastating torrents, these remote usurpations have not 
exterminated all: the manners and customs, the temples, the religious 
ceremonies have been respected, have been left to the Indians at the 
cost of their independence and of their riches. Through so many 
centuries, so many revolutions, so many vicissitudes, the Indians pre- 
served their religion, their art and their culture. 

India is a land of ' prestiges ', says Sylvain Levi. The literature 
of marvels of India opens to the Western world from the 5th century 
B.C. with the Greek Ctesias, doctor of the king Artaxerxes and a great 
lover of history: It.is-perpetuated uninterruptedly through the Roman 
Empire; it flourishes among the Arabs as well as among the Christians 

The history of Cultural relations between France and India will 
remain incomplete if we do not trace at first their historical relations. 
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The constant and prolonged mutual contact between two different 
nations generally brings consciously or unconsciously the diffusion of 
their cultures among themselves. | 

In the remote antiquity a very little portion of the Asiatic continen? 
was in contact with the European civilization represented by the 

peoples of the Mediterranean basin. The communications were 
established through Asia Minor, and were extended up to Persia 
through the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates. The Assyrians, 
the Persians, the Phoenicians were the principal agents, but the, 
mountainous regions protecting the valley of India were the limit of 
their efforts. India remained a mysterious land to the westerners. i 

The kings of Assyria and of Persia tried before Alexander to 
conquer the Indian peninsula.: Cyrus and Semiramis succeeded in 
penetrating into it. Darius. formed also a project and sent the Greek 
Scylax to explore the path (509 B.C.). Scylax made an account ot 
his voyage in the unknown countries, the fragments of which Herodotus 
has transmitted to us. 

Alexander the Great invaded the Persian Empire. He conquered 
it (838 D.C.). All the capitals,—Dabylon, Susa, Persepolis—with their 
fabulous treasures fell into his hands. Then Alexander made the 
conquest of Afghanistan and Turkestan and penetrated into India. He 
wanted to extend his expedition up to the Ganges but his army refused 
to move from the Punjab. Great by his exploits, Alexander had also 
the organizing genius. He tried to efface all distinction between the 
Greeks and the conquered peoples and to melt and cast all subjects 
of his empire into one single nation. Centres of Greek cilivization 
were created. They became the meeting places of the savants and of the 
artists. Alexandria became the intellectual capital of the Greek world 
with its 300,000 of population of all nationalities and with its richest 
library containing 700,000 of books on different subjects and on different 
languages. 

In 2nd and 1st centuries B.C. the Romans made the conquest of the 
Greek Empire. They admired so much the Greek civilization that 
they tried to imitate it. Thus Greece became the teacher of Rome and 
consequently, with the Roman conquest, of the whole: occidental 
Europe. 

The Romans had a commercial link with India. According to 
Strabon, more than hundred ships went every year from the Red Sea 
to the shores of India and their cargoes made their way towards Rome 
through Egypt. With the decadence of the Roman Empire, a new 
Greek Empire was formed with Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, Asia 
Minor. This Empire was known as Byzantine Empire after the nama 
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of its capital Byzance (Constantinople). It remained for nine hyndre.! 
years the principal ‘foyer’ of civilization. Through its missionaries 
artists, scholars, diplomats, it spread its mixed civilization and culture 
into the Oriental Europe among the Serbs, the Bulgarians and Russians. 
Byzance situated at the very gate of Asia received the products of Indis , 
through caravans. It was the ‘carrefour’ of the East and of the 
West. Here all cultures and civilizations had once free mixing. 

With the rise of Christianism rose Islamism. Mohammad had 
preached Holy War against the infidels. The Arabs accepted willingly 
this war. They spread an empire extending from the Indus to the 
Atlantic Ocean. For many centuries, the Muslim civilization shone 
with a bright lustre. It was just like a renaissance of, the old Persian 
civilization, mixed with Byzantine and Hindu elements. The Muslim 
world had historians, pMilosophers and writers.of dazzling imagination 
and fancy. The big cities had: well-frequented universities. The 
savants studied there the scientific works. They added to them the 
practical science imported from India. The Arabs introduced in Europe 
a great number of plants and trees which were unknown there: rice, 
sugar-cane, mulberry-tree, apricot-tree, asparagus, artichoke, beans, 
hemp, and also some flowers like jasmim and camellia. They developed 
throughout the Empire the old industries of the East, the industries 
of faney goods. They spread their commerce from China to all 
ports of the Mediterranean Sea. They created a taste for the orienta! 
goods among the Europeans. | 

The crusades had not the expected ‘result: the liberation of 
Jerusalem, the Christian Holy Land from the hands of the Turks. But 
they had other very important results. They developed the Medi- 
terranean commerce. ‘The oriental products began to flood the 
occidental Europe. The crusaders became more refined with the contact 
of the Orientals and took quickly the taste for luxury. The use of 
carpets, mirrors, fine pieces of furniture, nicely decorated arms. 
precious cloths, silken articles, velvet goods, was introduced in the 
Occident. Indirectly the crusades contributed to the decadence of the 
feudalism in France. Thousands of lords gave their lives to save thei: 
Holy Land. The bourgeois of the towns, the merchant class, became 
powerful and rich. Though the princes and knights of all European 
countries took part in the crusades, the French had a preponderant place. 
The nobles who $ettled down at Palestine were almost all Frenchmen. 

. The Mediterrahean Sea became then the most active centre of 
commerce. The crusades and the foundation of the Christian princedom3 
in the East had given impulse to the maritime commerce. ‘The 
merchants of Italy, France and Spain went to Alexandria, Cyprus, 
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Beyrouth, Byzance for getting the oriental goods such as spices, sugar, 
perfumés, silk, muslin, carpet, cotton materials, pearls, porcelain, 
glasswares, wheat, leather. Especially two occidental towns, Genoa 
and Venice, flourished by this commerce with the Orient. Venice alons 
possessed about 3.800 ships. More than 16,000 workers daily worked in 
its yards. Venice had also a flourishing industry. She manufactured 
glass, laces, jewels, pharmaceutical products imitated from those of the 
Muslims and the Indians. The capture of Constantinople (1453) and 
the closing down of the routes and markets of the Orient by the Lurks 
marked the beginning of the decline of Venice. 

In the Middle Age the ports lying on the Mediterranean Sea 
developed only. When the navigation became less perilous with the 
construction of lighthouses, introduction of sea charts, use of compass 
and axial rudder, new ports were opened in the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Europeans discovered meridional Africa, coastal regions of the Indian 
Ocean and then the new continent, America. The voyages of discovery 
in the XVth century were all inspired principally by the ardent desire of 
finding out the sea route to India, and of capturing from the’ Venitian 
and Arab merchants the lucrative business of spices and precious 
merchandise like gold, silk, stones. The Portuguese were the first, to 
reach the Cape Verde only in 1445, and the mouth of the river Congo in 
1482. In 1487, Barthelemy Diaz discovered the extreme point of South 
Africa, the Cape of Good Hope. Ten years after, Vasco da Gams 
followed the same route and went up along the eastern coast of Africs 
up to Zanzibar, and from there, guided by an Arab pilot and taken away 
by the South-west monsoon, he landed at Calicut (1498). Thus the 
séa route to the country of spices was found after a struggle for about ons 
century. The Portuguese captured the business on the Indian Ocean. 
They mercilessly waged war against the Arabs and the Venitians. 
Albuquerque founded at Cochin in 1504 the first European establishment 
in India. Francois d’Almeida became the Viceroy after the conquest 
of Din (1509). Albuquerque was the second Viceroy who conquered 
Goa. 

The Mogo!s invaded Europe and penetrated up to the Oder and the 
Danube. The Pope Innocent IV, in accordance with the decisions oi 
the Council of Lyon, decided to send to the successor of Jenghis Khan 
ambassadors having mission to protest against the ravages done by the 
Mogols. The mission of the Franciscan monk Jean Plan, Carpin in 1245- 
1947, and that of the Dominican Ascelin in 1246-1249 were not 
successful in bringing recognition to the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Pope. Saint-Louis sent also ambassadors to the Great Khan André 
de Longjumeau (1949-1951), then Guillaume de Rubrouck (1953-1951): 
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Marco Polo left Italy in 1271, at the age of seventeen, to go tu 
Khan-Balik, the Town of Khan, Mogol name of Pekin. He lived near 
the Great Khan Koublai for seventeen years and came back to Venic> 
in 1295 after a voyage of four years. He published in French in 1296 
his Livre des Merveilles du Monde, a historical account revealing to 
Europe the riches of the Far East. | 
Jean de Monto-Corvino was sent to the Far Bast by the Pope 
Nicolas V in 1289. He came to India and then to China, where he 
founded the archbishopric of Pekin in 1807; soon after he had thre 
suffragans, and in 1814 China possessed fifty convents of Minorites.. 
f On 22nd December, 1320 the Emperor of Mogols of Persia granted 
to the venitians the freedom of commerce in his domains and assured 
them his protection. 


In 1321 Marino Sanudo offered to Jean XXII, at Avignon, the 
Holy See of Papacy, in southern France, his Liber Secretorum 
Fidelirum super Terrae Sanctae recuperatione. 


Towards 1827 Charles IV le Bel tried to have friendly relations 
with the Sultan of Egypt with a view to ameliorating the fate of the 
Christians in the Hast and to facilitating the commerce of the Hast. In 
1329 a catholic bishopric was created in South India with Brother 
Jourdain de Severac as first bishop. 


In 1368 broke the revolt of the Chinese led by Hongwon against 
the Mogols. The Ming dynasty was founded. The Mogol Empire 
spreading from the Pacific Ocean to the Black Sea collapsed. The rout: 
of the caravans ending in the Black Sea, was abandoned. Genoese 
colonies declined. In 1895 Tamerlan devastated the Genoese Colony 
of Tana on the sea of Azov. In 1896 (25th October) a treaty was signed 
with France by the Genoese Aristocratic Party who gave the sovereignty 
of the Republic of Genoa to the French King. Consequently France 
became a power directly interested with the affairs of the Black Sea and 
of the East. Waleran de Luxembourg, Count of Ligny and of Baint- 
Pol, first Governor, took the possession of the town on 27th November, 
1396. 

In the period of reorganisation of the Christian Church appeared 
new religious orders. The most important one was the Compagnie de 
Jesus, founded by the Spanish, Ignace de Loyola (1534). This order of 
Jesuites was governed by the severest discipline. It was created for 
social work arid for fighting against heresy. The Jesuites were the 
discreet scholars: They were good teachers. They controlled education 
in France. They put at the base of their teaching the study of ancient 
languages. They went to the different parts of the world fo convert the 
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peoples into christianity. A companion of Ignace de Loyola, Fran;ols- 
Xavier, came to India, China and Japan to preach catholicism. 

The French sailors who irequented the western coast of Africa 

from the XIVth century tried to find out the sea route to India. The 

first European expedition to the western coast of Africa was attributed 
to a Frenchman Lancelot Maloizeb. He explored. the Canary Isles in 
1275. In 1402 Jean de Béthencourt, a Norman gentleman, with some 
adventurous youths went to those Islands and ruled over them. After 
his death the Spanish took possession of them. In 1503, Paulmier de 
Gonneville, a captain of Honfleur, started for the Indian Ocean with his 
ship Espoir. But he was caught by a tempest and was thrown on the 
coast of Brazil. The celebrated privateer of Dieppe, Jean Ango, 
equipped for an expedition to China two ships which were commanded 
by the two brothers Jean and Raoul Parmentier. The expedition 
reached Sumatra when the two brothers died of fever. The results of 
his voyage were less satisfactory. By two successive declarations in 
1537 and 1542, Francis I tried to develop among the Frenchmen the 
taste for sea expeditions. But this intervention had no effect. Religous 
wars darkened the sky of France. Henry HI encouraged the commerce 
with India by a declaration in 1578. But there was no response to this 
royal interest. It was in the reign of Henry IV when peace was restored 
to France by the famous Edict of Nantes (1598), the first French East 
India Company was founded in 1604. This is a great event in the 
annals of France. This greatest enterprise which will last for two 
centuries In different names in different reigns will be the highest 
expression of the maritime commerce of France. It will lead to the 
direct contact of the French merchants, sailors, soldiers, priests, savants 
with the people of India. It will bring new light to France, new 
relation to India. 

The Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, the British and the Dane: 
who came to India successively founded their settlements on her soil. 
But soon cupidity, ambition and jealousy brought among them animated 
dissensions. They waged wars against one another either to protect 
their commerce or to defend their rights. Sometimes the flail of 
European wars spread up to India. These distant hostilities with their 
‘causes and their results acquired a much more imposing political 
importance when France and England, the two great rival nations in the 
XVIIth century, transformed India into an arena of their outrageous 
affronts. India had bad to suffer a great deal She again lost het 
freedom. But the direct contact was thenceforth established and the 
communications assured. New sources were open to the writers of the 
West, where they could freely quench then intellectual thirst. 
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Translation, paraphrase, direct imitation, subtle adaptation, appropria- 
tion or assimilation, all processes were allowed with respect to the texts 
found. But a new intellectual world was annexed to the so-called Greco- 
Latin world in which all the western nations seemed to live for more 
than two and half centuries. 


The following list of French writers with their works of the | 
XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries will show how the writers were greatly 
influenced by the opening of this new intellectual world : 


Mairet—Soliman (1630). 
Tristan l’Hermite—Mort d Osman (1656). 
Racine—Bajazet (1672). 
Rotrou— W encelas. 
Mlle de Scudery—lbrahim ou UIllustre Bassa. 
Secrais—Divertissement de la Princesse Amélie. 
Voyages de Tavermer (1676-1677). 
Voyages de Chardin (1686). 
Voyages de Bernier (1699). 
Antoine Gallaud—Mille et une Nuits (1704). 
Petis de la Croix —Müille et un Jours. 
Voltaire-—Zaire (1732), Mahomet (1741), Zadig (1748), Lu 
: Princesse de Babylone, Essai sur les Moeurs, Orphelin 
de Chine, La Vision de Babouc, Lettres d Amabed. 
Montesquieu—Lettres Persanes (1721). 
Favert—1Les trois Sultanes. 
Lo Abbé de Voisenon——Sultan Misapouf. 
Diderot-—-Les Bijoux indiscrets. 
Dufresny—Siamois. 
Marquis d’Argens—Les Lettres Chinoises (1754). 
Grimm—Letires édifiantes. 
Quesnay—J4/ssai sur le despotisine de " Chine. 


Let us now study the cultural relations between Europe and 
Asia with reference to France after studying their historical relations 
that brought the different nations into close contact. 

In the history of evolution of the human mind there are some 
periods when, through the efforts of some persons, unknown and obscure, 
the transmission of ideas of & nation to another is operated, when a new 
knowledge sees the light. 

The first translations of the oriental books came to the ‘West 
through the Jews and Arabs. 'The Muslim philosophy attacked the 
theological studies dominating in Europe before the XIIth century. 
The propagation of the Aristotelian notions, due to the relations of the 
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Christyans with the Arabs of Spain and of Sicily, was the signal of a 
revolution in the studies. The transmission of sciences to the 
Europeans by the Arabs substituted the rational researches to the beliefs 
of the orthodox church. The theologians had to be orientalists to fight 
. against the Arabs. They studied the Semetic languages: the Hebrew 
and the Arabic. 


In the XIIth century Gérard to Crémone began to translate the 
Arabic literature into Latin. The Dominican Albert le Grand came 
from Germany to Paris to explain Aristotle. He was dressed like an 
Arab. When he wrote something on the rational philosophy he always 
kept with him treatises or commentaries of Albi Farabi, Al Gazuli. 


The British monk, Michel Scot, lived at Toledo in 1217. There 
he learnt the Arabic and did the translation work. 


The Franciscan Roger Bacon and then the Dominican Raymond 
Lull drew in the XIIth century the attention of their contemporaries 
on the importance of the oriental studies for philosophy and science. 


The Pope, on his side, tried to diffuse the Christian civilization in 
the East. To do so he sent to the schools of Paris twenty oriental 
ecclesiastics to initiate them into theological knowledge and to spread in 
. Asia the seeds of Christianism. Raymond Lull who had visited as a 
missionary the Muslim countries solicited the foundation of a college 
where oriental languages would be taught so that the conversion of the 
infidels might be easy. The Genera! Council of Vienne, held m 1311 
and 1312, under the presidentship of Clement V, with a view t> 
ameliorating the oriental studies in Europe, decided to appoint at Rome. 
Paris, Bologna, Oxford and Salamanca, professors for teaching there 
Hebrew, Arabic and Chaldean. At Rome professors should be 
maintained by the Pope, at Paris by the king of France, at Oxford bs 
the king of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and m other towns 
bv the monasteries, convents, colleges, etc. The professors should 
translate faithfully into Latin the works written in three languages and 
they should teach their disciples in such a way that the latter would be 
able to speak the languages fluently at the time of propagating their 
faith: In the Middle Age very few Christians knew Hebrew well. 
Raymond Martini, Nicolas de Dire, Paul de Bourgos were converted 
Jews. 

Pierre le Venerable, the celebrated abbot of Cluni, was a great 
Arabic scholar. He translated the Koran into: Latin. During the 
reign of Philip the Fair, the Pope Honorius IV wanted to establish an 
Arabic chair at Paris. In 1255, Predicant Friars began to study ar 
Paris Greek, Arabic and Hebrew. 
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In 1506, Reuchlin, Greek and Hebraic savant, published his De 
rudimentis hebraicis. It was one of the first regular grammars written 
for the use of the Christians and it contained the technical terms used 
in the European schools. 

With the invention of the printing press Italy was first to 
establish the Hebraic typography in 1480. In 1519, Francis I called 
from Genoa the bishop A Giustiniani to teach Hebrew and. Arabic in 
the College of Reims. ‘The Hebraic typography was then established at 
Paris. In 1530, Francis I founded the College de France and established 
chairs for Greek and Hebrew languages. In his reign Guillaume Poste! 
published a sort of grammar of oriental languages: Hebrew, Samaritan,. 
Ethiopean, Arabie, Syrian, Georgian, Illyrian, Armenian. He served - 
for each language its own type. This work was probably unique of its 
kind. Postel abnegated everything for his stidy. He travelled much in 
Africa and in Asia where he had learned Arabic. He spent all that he 
had for buying manuscripts and books. He was completely ruined. 
He solicited for monetary help to print his work, but he was refused. 
He had to rely upon his own energy and economy. He had studied all 
religions. He was spirited, bold and independent. His bold ideas 
which he expressed in his public lectures at Paris, provoked against him 
the hatred of the theologians. He studied the harmony of the world. 
and, a strange thing of his days, the history of women. There was at 
Paris a person who considered himself to be St. John, and whom Postel 
called his brother as he pretended to have in him the soul of Adam. The 
latter was burnt alive at Toulouse; and as to Postel, he was confined `n 
a cloister where he died. 

In 1587, Henry III founded a chair for Arabic language in the 
College de France. Gregory XIII who died in 1595, had founded colleges 
and a printing press for the oriental languages. The establishment of 
missions at Paris and at Rome, and which was adopted by some other 
European nations, became the origin and the source of the oriental 
literature. 

In 1591 Savary de Bréves succeeded his uncle as Ambassador of 
France at Constantinople. His remarkable services for twenty-two 
years brought France to, a closer relation with the East. He “was 
constantly honoured with the confidence of the Sultans, Amurat IIT, | 
Mahomet III, Achmet I. His extreme energy, his love for letters, his 
taste for the oriental languages and especially his knowledge of the 
Turkish language made him a prominent feature in the East. Thanks 
to him Henry IV concluded the famous treaty of 1604 with the Sultan 
Achmet. All the advantages conceded to France by the previous 
treaties were confirmed again. The oriental literature owes much to 
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Savary de Bréves. He had formed a plan of establishing in France a 
printing press where the oriental books in oriental types would be printed. 
He made a good collection of types of different oriental languages such 
as Arabic, Syriac, Persian, Armenian, Ethiopean, and of manuscript: 
in Arabic, Turkish, Persian and Syriac. Unfortunately he could not 
fulfil his plan. ` He died at Paris.’ His types and manuscripts were sold 
by auction and the king Louis XIII was the highest bidder. The 
French printing of the oriental languages was greatly improved. 

Louis XIV sent to the Hast savants, missionaries for collecting 
manuscripts. Those savants and missionaries brought into light new 
branches of the oriental literature till then unknown, especially the 
Chinese literature. Louis XIV was the first. to` introduce French 
interpreters in the East for. the better management of the political and 
commercial affairs. This work was done formerly by the natives. By 
a decision in the Council on- the. 18th November, 1669, Louis XIV 
ordained that six young boys of French birth would be sent to the 
convent of the Capuchins, at Constantinople and at Smyrna where they 
would receive the instruction on the oriental languages to become 
afterwards interpreters. On 7th June, 1718, the number of students 
was raised to twelve. The maintenance charges of those students were 
paid by the Chamber of Commerce at Marseilles. On the other hand, 
the State bore the entire cost of the training of twenty-two young 
Orientals, most of them were Armenians, who studied at the College des 
Jésuites of Paris. After the training period these young Orientals had 
to fulfil double mission: They had to serve France as interpreters for 
the diplomatic relations and as missionaries for the propagation of 
catholicism. The fatal consequences of the use of foreigners in the 
negotiation of the interests of the country brought the following changes 
in the school. The Armenians were replaced by ten young men of 
French birth, who, after having at Paris the elementary knowledge on 
the Arabic and Turkish languages, had to go to the convent of 
Constantinople for their perfection. The Ecole de Paris annexed to the 
College Louis le Grand was placed under the control of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and under the direct supervision of the first Secretary- 
Interpreter to the king. By an order of 3rd March, 1781.it was settled 
that sons, grand-sons and nephews of the interpreters would have the 
preference for the posts of ' jeunes de langue ’. 

It was only from the XVIIth century that the resurrection of the 
oriental literatures seriously began. The Orientalisis, freed from ali 
ideas hostile to the Chureh, devoted themselves to the oriental studies for 
studies ' sake. Then the savants like Buxtorf began the comparative 
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studies of the languages, and thereby opened the field of researches, in 
other branches of the Oriental literature. 


A list of books on orientalism published in differ id countries'in the. 
XVIIth century is given below : 


Aither 
H 
Erpenius 


Du Ryer 


Francois Rivola 
of Milan 


Louis le Dieu , 
Golius 


Pococke 


Le Jay 
Gentius 


Walton 
Castell 
Vansleb 


_D’Herbelot 


-and many” pieces 
Languages were publish from - 


Name of Book 


Arabic Grammar 
with Latin translation of the 
Historian EL MACIN 

Turkish and Transli- 
tion of Koran 


Grammar 


toa. ł . . Ma iA H 
Armenian-Latin Dictionary 


Japanese Grammar and Japanese. 
Dictionary and iater. on’. Tibetan 


grammar and Tibetan L exi 
' Indian 


Rome. 


Persian Grammar 


Arabie text of the History of 
Tamerlan . 


Historiae Arabum htverea 
History of Abdul Faradje 
Polyglet Bible 


Persian text of Gulistan of Sady 


with a Latin translation 


Polyglot Bible 
. Heptaglet Dictionary 


piece of erudition and of compara- 


, tive method) ` 
‘A Grammar and a Dictionary of 


Ethiopean Language 
A Turkish and Persian Dictionary 


and Arabie text | 


(a master- 


Year and Place of 


Publication 
1618, Lesde ein 


1630, Paris 
1634, Paris 
1083, Paris - 


1632, Rome 


1639, Holland. 
1636, Leyde - 


1650, Oxford - 
1663, Oxford | 
1645, Paris 

1654, , 'Amstérdami ` 


1657, England ' 


— Englznd : 


1661 


1669 - 


In the. XVIIIth century the works of the orientalistg became more 


and more serious and important. 


Ín 1730, Bayer printed at Saint 


Peterbourg a Chinese grammar and a Chinése vocabülary. In. 1732, 
E. Fourmont founded in France the study of Chinese language. 


Anquetil, Duperron was the most remarkable figure among all the 
celebrated Orientalists of the XVIIIth century. 


adventures. 


His life was full of 
More space will be required to write on him. I simply 


mention here that he opened new intellectual regions fo the West. 


` 


w 
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India became the anm of his studies. He unearthed Zend Avesta and 
immortalized it. He was the greatest linguist’ of the XVIJIth century. 
Besides French, Latin, English he knew many other European 
languages. He had a profound knowledge of Persian and Sanskrit and 
_he knew also major Indian languages. He translated Upanishads into 
Latin. None had travelled like him so extensively through India ani 
had studied so minutely the Indian manners and customs, the Indian 
Temples, the Indian geography, the Indian agriculture and industry, the 
Indian culture. He discovered the hidden treasures of knowledge. He 
was so to say an Indianised Frenchman, a ' Gallo-Indian ', to quote 
H. Beveridge. He was worthy to be ranked, for devotion and acceptance 
of hardship, with St. Jerome. To have close relations with the different 
nations of the world he wanted to create mobile academies consisting 
of only savants by profession, ' savants voyageurs '. He traced out also 
a plan for this purpose. . - When he returned to Paris from India in 1762 
he was penniless but enriched with hundred and eighty manuscripts and 
other rare things which © he: deposited in the Bibliotheque Royale 
(Bibliothéque Nationale). He wrote and published the following books : 
(1) Voyage aux Indes, auquel est joint le Zend-Avesta, ouvrage de 
Zoroaster,..°.. Paris, 1771, 3 vol. 
(2) Legislation orientalé, Amsterdam, 1778. 
(8) Dignité du commerce et de l'état du commercant, Paris, 1789 
(4) L'Inde en rapport avec V Europe, Paris, 1790, 2 vol. 
(5) Recherches historiques et géographiques sur UInde, Berlin, 
1786. | I 
(6) Oupnek'hat ou Theologia et philosophia Indica, Paris et 
Strasbourg, 1784. | 
Before concluding my article -I must pay my homage to the 
immortal soul of Augustin Aussant French interpreter of Persian, Arabic 
and Bengali languages, who is still little known to the intellectual world. 
I intend to write on his life and works elsewhere. His monumenta 
works are still unpublished. He was a silent worker. As a French 
prisoner of war in the New Jail of the Fort William, Calcutta, he began 
to compile a French-Bengali Dictionary on 10th March, 1781 and he 
finished his work in the same place on 3ist August, 1781. He compiled 
another French-Bengali dictionary containing about 11,000 French 
words and 30,000 Bengali words, and a vocabulary of French, English, 
Indian Portuguese, Persian, Arabic and Bengali, containing between 
3,700 to 8,800 words; the latter was written at Chandernagore, in 1782. 
He wrote also Bengali primers. for the foreigners. He made a very rich 
collection of rare Bengali manuscripts l ave still lying unexplored in 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, | 
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The knowledge of India will renew the religious studies, says 
Voltaire, in his Fragments sur l'Inde (1778). Indian literature, from 
Vedas to Puranas, is essentially a religious literature. This knowledge 
of India has become since the direct contact indispensable to the 
Europeans. Christianism, Islamism cannot be understood historically 
without some knowledge on Indian religions which are mostly descendet 
from the Indo-Iranian religion, according to  Darmestater. The 
discovery of the new intellectual world will lead to the foundation of 
Ecole speciale des langues orientales vivantes in the precincts of 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris on 29th April, 1795. France will attract 
all the philologists from Germany, Italy, Sweden, Finland to hear -the 
lectures of Silvestre de Sacy. It is from this school will come out 
learned professors who will render their countries illustrious in the 
oriental studies: Fleischer, Freytag, G. Weil, Kosegarten, Flugel 
Muller in Germany, Tornberg at Upsala, Peyron at Turin, Humbert at 
Geneva, de Gayangos at Madrid etc... The Tsar of Russia will invite 
the students of this school to create at Saint-Petersbourg the first 
Oriental Institute. -With the progress of the oriental studies Asiatic 
Societies will be established in different parts of Europe and in India 
The orientalists will occupy themselves with the resuscitation of the 
four civilizations disappeared on the banks of the Ganges, of the 
Euphrates, of the Nile and on the Mediterranean coasts. W. Jones. 
Hamilton, Wilkins, Colebrooke Chézy, Wilson, Burnouf, Max Muller, 
Bopp, Lassen, Weber etc. . . . will show by their works on comparative 
philology the affinity of the European races with those of India. The 
cradle of humanity will be conquered by the holy crusade of intelligence 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts—In the Library of 
the Asiatic Society (Vol. IV, Philosophy, Part I) has been compiled by 
Pulin Bihari Chakravarti, M.A., D.Litt., Curator of Manureripts, Asiatic 
Society and Narendra Chandra Vedantatirtha, M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta 
University. It has been ‘published under the auspices of the Asiatic 
_ Society of Bengal. It contains.222 pages. The price of this volume has 
* nob been mentioned. ~ 

The aim of this volume is to give a satisfactory description of the 
manuscripts of some branches of Indian Philosophy, viz., Samkhya, Yoga, 
Vaisesika, Nyàya and Navya Nyàya. Manuscripts of Nyaya-Vadartha 
have not been excluded. The total number of manuscripts is 850. This 
is a record of the great enterprise, taken by the said society. The society 
has been able to collect and to publish many valuable works of Indian 
Philosophy. Its contribution toward the diffusion of Sanskrit Culture is 
admirable. Still this record also suggests that the zeal which has been 
shown by the pioneers of this society is now ab a low ebb. It reveals the 
poverty of the stock of the Society Library. However, the compilers of 
the present volume have thoroughly proved their worth. They bave gone 
through each manuscript carefully and supplied all useful information 
about it. It will be a helpful companion of every research student in the 
field of Indian philosophy. 

J. B. 
A. J. Ayer—The Problem of Knowledge (London, Macmillan & Co., 1956) 


This is Mr. Ayer’s latest book and is, in many ways, a more readable 
one than his preceding works, for it is singularly free from that obstinate, 
even dogmatic, appeal to the verifiability theory of meaning which charac- 
terises his early works. "The style is characteristically lucid, the arguments 
are doggedly persuasive; appeal is made more to the phenomena themi- 
selves than to the meaningfulness or meaninglessness of statements. This 
last feature makes this work of possible interest to readers of all philo- 
sophical persuasions. l 

The present reviewer found the first three chapters of particular in- 
terest, which does not amount to saying that the other chapters are not 
of the high standard expected of Mr. Aver's writings. This review how- 
ever shall bo confined to the first three chapters. The third chapter 
devoted to the problem of perception gives us a valuable “criticism of the 
sense-datum theory. It is time that the problem of thing-perception be 
tackled in a new manner; the sense-datum approach bas raised more 
issues than it has solved. Mr. Ayer’s critical examinations of the argu- 
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ments that led to the sense-datum approach are worth ail attention. , Some 
cf his suggestions are daring no doubt, but that is no reason why they 
should not therefore bé accepted. ` In reply to thé so- ‘called causal argu- 
ment—based upon the fact that light takes time to travel—Mr. Ayer sees 
no reason why we should not admit that we do see directly what is past, 
‘there being no apriori reason why the object of perception must be con- 
temporaneous with the acb of perceiving. Further, Mr. Ayer rightly sees 
that the introduction of sensó-data leaves no other alternative open than 
that of altempting to reduce statements about physical objects into state- 
ments about sense data. And yet such translation is not possible. The 
theory of logical construction—or, phenomenalism as our author calls ib—, 
is bound to fail. 

"One naturally expects that the author would suggest a tobally new 
"n to this vexed problem. But our expectation is not fulfilled. 
“In the end, theréfore, we are brought to the unremarkable conclusion 
that the reascn why our sense-experiences afford us grounds for believing 
in the existence of physical objects is simply that sentences which are 
taken as referring to physical objects are used in such a way that our 
having the appropriate experiences counts in favour of their truth ” 
(p. 148). This is hardly the solution which we have been looking, forward 
to. The impasse into which the sense-datum approach—in fact all 
approach through modes of theoretical givenness—has led us should be 
abandoned totally. Things are in fact given, but not given to the pure 
theoretical consciousness. They are primarily given only in and through 
practice. Sense-data are of course absolute firsts but only in so far as 
the theoretical mode of givenness is concerned. The radical distinction 
between two modes of givenness—theoretical and practical—saves philo- 
sophy from much embarrassnient. The present review is not however the 


oceasion where this important theme could be Uevetoped in all ils im- 
piieations. 


II 


Ch. I entitled “Philosophy and Knowledge’’ enquires into the neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions for knowing that something is the case. 
‘Knowledge’ is used in the sense of knowing something: to be true, 1,6. 
knowing that something is the case. Knowing in this sense does not 
amount to being in some special state of mind, nor is it the performance 
of some special mental act. ‘“To say that I know that something is the 
case, though it does imply that I am sure of it, is not so much to report 
my state of mind as lo vouch for the truth of whatever it may be” (p. 18). 
To know is to be sure of the truth of what one knows. In that case, 
Mr. Ayer argues, knowing cannct be a mental state, for “there cannot be 
a mental state which, being as it were directed towards a fact, is such 
that it guarantees: that the fact is so" (p. 15). To hold that any mental 
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state by itself can guarantee the truth of the fact towards which ib is 
directed is considered by Mr: Ayer to be ''logieally impossible” (p. 15). 
Mr. Ayer's argument seems to be that the mental state of one’s conviction 
can never be a logieal reason for accepting that what one knows is true. 
The argument proves its case well only if we agree that to know a fact is 
` not merely to have the psychological conviction that the fact is true, but to 
have logicai reasons for taking the fact to be true. Agreed that this is 
the proper meaning of ‘to know,’ Mr. Ayer only argues that the happening 
of a mental state can provide for no such logical reason. In fact, this is 
how Mr. Ayer seeks.;tj: distinguish knowledge from belief. To believe 
. ina fact, ib may be, is also to be completely sure, but it won't be knowing 
if the grounds of belief **do not come up.to the standard which knowledge 
requires,’ 

lf Mr. Ayer refuses to take knowing as a mental state, as mere. belief 
as the psychological state of conviction etc. for the reason that having 
such a state cannot logically guarantee the truth-of what one is knowing, 
one expects thal from the fact that one is ‘knowing’ in Mr. Ayer's sense 
of the term it shall logically follow that what one is so knowing is true. 
But this expectation .is.not fulfilled. For, while proving his thesis that 
no knowledge is infallible Mr. Ayer again relies:upon the same, argument: 
that the fact that one has the right to be sure about something does not | 
logically entail that that something is true, from which it follows that the 
possibility -of doubt and error is never excluded. If Mr. Ayer's own defi- 
nition of ‘knowing’ does not improve the situation in this respect, why. 
then distinguish’ between’ knowledge and belief as he does? Why deny 
that knowing something i is the conviction that that something is true? 

, Acecrding to Mr. Aver, in, order that I may be able lo say “T know 
that 'S is P?'*, three and ouly three. conditions require to be fulfilled. 
These conditions are: (1) that ‘9 is P? is true; (ii) that I am sure of (i); 
and (iii) that I who knows have the right to be so sure. 

| Knowledge is intrinsically true. Or, what is the same thing: what 
is known must be true. This statement may be. understccd in two ways 
(p. 29): it may mean that if something is known, it is a necessary truth. 
Or, it may mean that if something is known, it follows necessarily that 
it is true. Mr. Ayer accepts the second proposition but rejects the first. 
He accepts the’ ‘proposition because of the ‘linguistic fact’ that what is not 
true cannot be rroperly said to be known (italies mine). The word knot. 
ledge in f ct is sought to be defined by the author in such a way th 


ab only 
what is true can be known (p. 15 3). 


Mr. Ayer’s insistence on. the intrinsic truth of. ioe leds bears close 
resemblance to the Indian theory of svatahprimdnya of - knowledge. The ` 
Indian theory recognises that ‘knowing’ means: ‘knowing something to be 
true’; but, again, the svatahpramanya theory recognises that a knowledge 
can subsequently be m in the. sense that what was known to be true 


& 
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is Jater found to be false. The Indian theory, it must be confessed, is not 
so much.a theory of truth as the theory that to know means to have no 
doubt about what one is knowing, that knowledge and doubt are tolally 
different states, that one does not first know and then wait upon circums- 
tances to make us certain about our knowledge. On the other hand, the 
Indian theory asserts, conviction, absence of doubt ete. are intrinsic 
to knowledge. * Later on, however, this initial certainty may be removed 
owing to circumstances extrinsic to the knowledge. 

Let us see how Mr. Ayer’s theory compares with this Indian theory. 
He has appealed to the ‘linguistic fact’ that what is not true cannot be 
said to be known. Are we then to say that what is capable of being 
falsified is a belief, not a knowledge? Although Mr. Ayer ought to say 
this, that is to say, although he cannot consistently hoid that knowledge 
can be falsified yet he, while making his compromise with scepticism, 
relies on this very point: the point that anything that is known is liable 
to be falsified, that no knowledge can claim infallibility. 

What does Mr. Ayer mean by insisting that to know is to Basa the 
right to be sure? This right is not the merely psychological conviction. 
Such conviction must be justified. The standard of justification is differ- 
ent in different cases, and to lay down in detail the conditions that are 
to be fulfilled in any particular case is admitted to be a difficult tusk | 
(p. 20). But, “one is conceded the-right to be sure when one is judged 
to have taken every reasonable step towards making sure: but this is 
still logically consistent with one’s being in error. The discovery of the 
error refutes the claim to knowledge ...... " (p. 44). 

The position to which Mr. Ayer is driven is this: the claim to know- 
ledge is the claim to be sure that something is true. But this claim may 
always be refuted. When the claim is refuted we discover that we really 
did not know. But nevertheless when we said we knew, we said so on 
the basis of a genuine claim. The fact is, no such claim could be abso- 
lutely infallible. We can have the right to be sure; but this right has 
no incorrigibility. Every such right may be refuted. From the fact that 
someone takes a statement to be true, it does not logically follow that the 
statement is true. Hence no knowledge excludes the possibility of error, ` 
not even the so-called apriori statements. 

Consistently with this concession to scepticism, Mr. Ayer should 
agree that we never have knowledge, for what is knowledge can never 
cease to be so—what’ we have in any case being only a justifiable, but also 
refutable, claim to knowledge. Since knowledge requires, on his own 
definition, that what one knows be true—and not merely that one believes 
it to be true—and since what is true cannot subsequently become false, 
what is knowledge cannot subsequently cease to be so. It is only a claim 
to knowledge that can be refuted. On his own definition, Mr. Ayer knows, 
what is not true cannot be said to be known (p. 22). Yet one wonders 
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why Mr. Ayer should still insist on the point that we do know even if 
the sceptic be right in his contention that all socalled knowledge is fallible. 

The source of this difficulty seems to us to be the fact that Mr. Ayer 
includes amongst the necessary conditions of ‘knowing’ the truth of what 
oné knows. If this condition is included, then it follows that what one 
` knows cannot be falsified, for what is true cannot become false. It 
suffices therefore to lay down only two conditions for knowing: that one 
is sure of whab one knows and further, that one has the right to be so sure, 
If these two conditions are fulfilled, there is a claim to knowledge in the 
true sense; and it leaves open the possibility that this claim may be 
refuted, Mr. Ayer may now go one step ahead and remind us, as he 
intends to do, that this claim to knowledge is all that one can have and 
that therefore, in spite of the sceptic’s case, ib nevertheless remains a fact 
that we do know in this weak sense. | 


III 


Mr. Ayer's attempt-to show that certain statements that have been 
taken by philosophers to be infallible are not really so is a most contro- 
varsia]l part of his work. He starts with the celebrated Cartesian. propo- 
sition “I think therefore I exist.” His purpose is to show that this pro- 
position states a truth but not a necessary truth. None of the two pro- 
positions “I think" and “I exist’ is a truth of logic. What is a logical 
truth is the relation of implication between them. Even then the state- 
ment is not in itself indubitable. Its indubitability is due to the condition 
that its truth follows from its being doubted by the very same person 
who expresses ib (p. 47). Desoartes's argument, according to Mr. Ayer, 
“does not prove that he, or any one, knows anything.” It simply makes 
the logical point that one sort of statement follows from another, It 
draws our attention, that is to say, to a group of statements that are such 
that the person asserting them cannot but affirm them as true. Mr. Ayer 
even goes further than saying this, He would like even to maintain that 
sentences like “T exist,"; “T am conscious," “I know that exist" ete, 
‘‘do not express genuine propositions'' (p. 49). This is a familiar device 
of modern analytical philosophy, and must be examined with caution. 
“Mr. A. exists’’ is a genuine proposition, but ‘I exist” is not, even when 
I am Mr. A.! For, the word ‘TI’ is not a synonym of ‘Mr. A,’ even when 
Mr. A. calls himself ‘IT.’ One may substitute ‘Mr. A’ for 'I' in “I exist” 
and get a genuine proposition. But ''I exist ' apart from this substitution 
is nob a genuine proposition. Perhaps, and Mr. Ayer does not say so, 
“I exist” is a propositional function and not a proposition!! Further, the 
pseudo-proposition “I exist” is not “‘saying anything about a deseription's 
being satisfied’? he statement is degenerate. The demonstratives ‘I’ 
and ‘This’ are such that the verbs added to them are mere ‘sleeping part- 
ners’; the mere demonstiative does ail the work. Hence the very use 
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of the demonstrative guarantees its truth, although it is a contingent fact 
. that the demonstrative should have been at ali used. j | 
Without accepting Mr. Ayer’s contentions and conclusions; we dass 
to admit that the propositions: containing ‘this’, ‘I’ ete., i.e., containing 
what Russell calls ‘ego-centric particulars’ or Husserl calls ‘okassionale 


Ausdrücke' as their subjects have to be classed apart from other proposi- ` 


tions in which they: do not ső function. Professor Josef König has fami- 
liarised us with this distinction as that between ‘praktische’ and ‘theore- 
tische’ sentences. A ‘theoretival’ sentence like “All men are mortal" 
expresses the truth-value of a propositional function; a ‘practical’ pro- 
position like *““Tbis is red’’ is not expressing the truth-value of a proposi- 
tional function. Mr. Ayer's treatment of “I exist” seems to take it as 
if it were itself a propositional function from which genuine theoretical 
propositions could be derived by substitution but which is nob itself a 
proposition. This however would be a mistake. For,. the ‘systematic 
ambiguity’ of expressions like ‘T’, ‘This’ is totally different in character 
from the variability of the logical variable ‘x’ of a propositional function. 


et t? 


æ’ is morlal’ is no proposition, but a propositional function, while “I 


am conscious" is a proposition only not a theoretical proposition in the. 


sense of stating the truth-value of a propositional function. The source 
of the peculiar certainty of this class of propositions requires exploration 
. and Mr. Ayer's discussions make us feel the necessity of such exploration. 
He does nob: prove that their certainty i ig deceptive. Only, according to 
him they are not genuine propositions, which is a controversial contention. 
They of course convey ‘vanishingly small’ information. ‘They point to 
something that is going on, but they do not tell us what it ig” fp. 55). 
But that they are uniformative in the sense Mr. Ayer rightly maintains 
them to be does not bring down their importance for philosophy. 
— IV | | 

Mr. Ayer turns nexb to the other group of propositions taken by sóme 
philosophers to be infallible. These are Russell’s ‘basic propositions,’ 
propositions that do not go beyond the contents of my present experience, 
propositions that contain, in Russell’s language, only logically proper 
names but no descriptive phrases. Examples of these are “T am hot" 
“This is red” ete. Are such sentences infallible? Mr. Ayer’s point is the 
distinction between having an experience and ‘knowing’ what one is. ex- 
periencing. ‘Knowing’ what one is experiencing means identifying, indi- 
eating or giving a correct account.of what one is experiencing (p. 72). 
There is of course nothing fallible about the experience itself (p. 71). But 
one can never have a. ‘logical guarantee’ that our identification of the 
experience in any particular case is not mistaken. Mr. Ayer is not saying 
that one never correctly identifies. He is only making out the case that 
the possibility of error is never logically excluded. The risk of error in 
these cases is no doubt ‘little, but it never comes down to absolute zero, 
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Thus from the point of view of fallibility, these statemenls are not in any 
way privileged. | 

The treatment of these two groups of supposedly infallible statements 
(Descartes’s Cogito ergo sum and Russells ‘basic propositions’) gives us 
an idea of the author's attitude towards philosophical scepticism. The 
` sceptic’s case against certainty in knowledge is unanswerabie, but is not 
of much consequence for he ''robs us of certainty only by so defining it as 
to make it certain that it cannot be obtained’’ (p. 73, italics mine). 
Mr. Ayer’s complaint against the philosophers as well as the sceptics 
seems to run like this: ‘‘Both of you are using the word ‘certain’ in a 
sense different from that in which it is comnionly used. You, the philo- 
sopher, when speaking of certainty in knowledge, are postulating an ideal 
of certainty that is never to be realised. You, the sceplie, delight in 
pulling down this ideal, but your victory is empty.” We are not to be 
“bullied by the sceptic into renouncing an expression for which we have a 
legitimate use." 

Does not the author seem like playing into the hands of the sceptic 
to discredit the philosopher’s search for certainty? And does not he 
profess to avoid both, the one’s unattainable ideal and the other’s un- 
assailable logic, by an appeal to another legitimate use of the word certainty 
according to which we do know many things for certam? But what is 
this legitimate nnd unassailable-by-the-sceptic use? Can this use, if at 
all there be anything like it, claim philosophical recognition? If what is 
fallible can still be certain on this usage, where then is the borderline 
between. tke certain and the uncertain? ‘All that one could say is that the 
philosopher's ideal and the sceptic’s counter-arguments cannot alter the 
fact that we do often believe statements to be certain. But this is belie- 
ving them to be certain only in the sense of the philosopher and not in 
any other diluted sénse! ‘Rather, the philosopher’s idea of certainty is 
not his own arbitrary definition but taken frc m the common usage of this 
term. Only, as Mr. Ayer himself tries to show, our belief that we know 
for certain may always be repudiated. | 

In this connection, Mr. Ayer's treatment of the propositions of logie 
and mathematics is felt to be inadequate. Yet, they constitute one group 
of statements that are taken by most of us to be infallible. All that he 
relies upon is the fact that it is possible to make mistakes in logic and 
mathematics, that there is no logical guarantee that no mistake is being 
made (p. 42), that no apriori statement is beyond the reach of doubt. 
Apriori statements are true but not necessarily true in the sense of being 
infallible. This argument does not prove what it is intended to prove, 
A proposition of logic or of mathematics is necessarily true in the sense 
that it could not have been otherwise (Mr. Ayer is not appealing to the 
now common place fact of alternative systems of mathematics or logic), 
that its contradictory involves self. contradiction, but not in the sense that 
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one cannot make mistakes in mathematics and logic! Further, although 
one can make mistakes it does not follow that one can never be sure that 
one is not making a mistake. For, I am sure without qualification that in 
judging 2--2—4 I am not making any mistake. I 

Mr. Ayer’s is no doubt a valuable and refreshing contribution to theory 
of knowledge. It is more refreshing than the works of the so-called’ 
analysts for the reason that the author does not dogmatically stick to the 
prcgramme of analysing ordinary language but recognises that there are 
problems in the solution of which we are to look for some other mode of 


approach. 
JITENDRANATH MOHANTY. 


Ourselves 


ADMISSION TO POST GRADUATE COURSES CN AN ALL-INDIA Basis 


For some time past, the University Grants Commission has been 
considering the desirability of organizing Post-Graduate Courses in 
seiected University centres on an All-India basis. The idea is that 
students from different parts of the country should have equal 
opportunities for Post-Graduate studies, Recently, the Secretary, 
University Grants Commission has written a letter to the Registrar, 
Calcutta University, suggesting that from the commencement of ihe 
next academic. session admission, to the Post-Graduate courses should 
be made on an All-India basis.. 


2 


E 


ALL-INDIA SEMINAR ON.THE TEACHING OF INDIAN LANGUAGES 


An All-India Seminar on the teaching of Indian languages is going 
to be held in New Delhi this summer. The topic for the Seminar 
will be the problem of teaching Indian languages to the young students 
in our country. Our University has been asked to send delegates who 
may be able to participate in the discussions of the Seminar. There 
is no doubt that the participants will derive much profit by attending 
the Seminar. 


Propose ESTABLISHMNET OF A UNIVERSITY HEALTH CENTRE in 
CALCUTTA. U 


Sometime ago, the survey of the housing and health conditions 
of the students of Caicutta revealed alarming signs in the health of 
ihe student population in the city. Proposal for the establishment 
of a University Health Centre is now engaging the attention of the 
University and the Government of West Bengal. The University 
Grants Commission also is being approached to make a suitable grant 
for this purpose, i 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that :— 

The following persons have been disqualified, as noted below :— 

(1) Kartar Singh son of Shri Aroor Singh, Sepoy No. 8813164, N. D. 8. C. Records, 
Delhi—9, who tried to obtain’ a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on the 
basis of a falso statement of having passed the said examination from the Panjab Uni- 
versity, Lahore, in 1930, has been declared as not & fit and proper person to bo admit ` 
ted to any future oxamination of this University. 

` (2) Nirbhay Singh son of Shri Darbara Singh, Vill. and P. O. Usman, District Amrit- 
sar, who tried to get his date of birth corrected by fraudulent means, has been declared 
as not & fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this Uni- 
versity. 


CHANDIGARH (CAPITAL), l J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
December 31, 1957. Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
No. 23521-60/587G. ` | The 26th December, 1957 


SIR, ; ` ; 

-am to inform you that the Principal, S. A. Jain College, Ambala City vide his 
letter: No. Uni/7/2763, dated the 28th November, 1957, has expelled the following 
student for a period of two years, with effect from the 28th November, 1957, for the 
reason mentioned against his name :— 


Sl. No. ` Name of the student Father's name Class Reasons 
1 Gurcharan Singh, Sawan Singh lst-year Gross “misconduct. 
57. ja. 70. 


KESAR MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
For Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


No. 22441-600/57-G. The 10th December, 1957 


SIR, 

T am to inform you that the Principal, Sanatan Dharam College, Palwal vide his 
letter No. 823, dated the 10th July, 1957, has expelled tho following student for a period . 
of two years, with effect from the 10th July, 1957 for the reasons mentioned below :— 


Sl. No. Name of the student Father's name Class . Reasons 
1 Pashori Lall Sahdev Parma Nand Sahdev Ist year Tampering with the 
(56. sdp. 67). : examination result. 
KESAR MALL, 


Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
For Registrar. 
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No. 22241-420/57-G. f The 10th December, 1957 


SIR, 


I am to inform you that the Principal, R. S. D. College, Hanea City, vide his 
letter No. 1608/Students, dated the 18th November, 1957, has rusticated the following 
student, with effect from the iSth November, 1957 for the reason/s mentioned below 


(Regd. 4 and 5, Pb., University Cal, 1954, Vol. TIT, page 17). 


Sl. No. Name end tho Regd. Father's name Class Reasons for rustication 
No. of the student. 


1 Jagdish Lal Gogia Anand Saroop 3rd-year Serious breach of 
(55 al. 131). Gogin, diseipline. 


KESAR MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
` For Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that— 
The following persons have been disqualified as noted below :— 


(i) Gobind Ram, son of Shri Mehar Chand, who produced a bogus certificate in 
support of his having passed tne Matr ieulation Examination from Panjab University, 
Lahore, has been declared as not a fit and propor person to bo admitted to any future 
examination of this University. 


(ii) Jasbir Singh, son of 8. Kartar Singh, Village and P. O. Shanker, Tehsil Nakodar, 
District Jullundur, Matric. Roll No. 45259, March, 1957, has been disqualified for four 
years, 1957, 1958, 1959 and 1960. 


(iM) Tarscam Singh, son of Shri Bishan Singh, Village Sidhwan, Tehsil Nakodar, 
District Jullundur, who impersonated Jasbir Singh, has béen M D ve five 
years, é,e., 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960 and 19061. 


(iv) Sant Ram Mittal, son of Shri Gainda Mal, who tried to get his din of birth 
corrected by fraudulent means, has beon. declared as not a fit and proper person to be 
admitted to any futuro examination of this University. 


CHANDIGARH (CAPITAL), J. R, AGNIHOTRI, 
December 11, 1957. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Notification : 
Notification No. Ex/101/57. The 13th November, 1957 


With reforeneo to this office Notification No. Ex/60/54, dated the 21st October, 
1954, it is notified for information that the remaining period (2 years) for which Shri Raja 
Bahadur Singh son of Shri Jagmohan Singh (856, Wright Town, J abalpur) was debarred, 
has beon remitted. 

Ó 


By order of the Executive Council, 
ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY or SAUGAR, 
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UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 41, dated the 9th Novem- 
ber, 1957 with regard to the case of one Kali Pada Das, Roll Gan. 4 of University Law 


College, Gauhati who used unfair m»ans in ths Proliminary Law Examination of Jaly, 
1957. 


The Examination of Roll Gau. 4, Kali Pada Das has been cancelled and he has 
bson debarred from appearing ab any examination of this Univorsity until, 198). 


P. DATTA, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY oF GAUHATI. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolutions Nos. 23 and 24, dated the 
9th Novamber, 1957 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in 
the Matriculation Examination, 1957. 


The examination of Profulla Neog, Roll Jor. 824 has been cancelled and he has 
been debarred from appearing at any examination of this University until 1961. 


The examination of the remaining candidates have been cancelled and they have 
beon debarred from appearing at any examination of this University until 1959. 


Sl. No. Roll and No. Names of candidates Name of Schools 

1 Jor. 824 Profulla Neog Deoraja Peoples’ High School 
2 Bar. 35 Kamaluddin Ahmed Barpeta Govt. High School 
8 Gan. P. 126 Syed Ahmed Private candidate 

4 Goal. 33 Khanindrachandra Nath P. R. Govt. High School, 

Goalpara. 

5  Imph. P. 202 . Ningthoujam Gourahari Singh Private candidato 

6 Karim. 93 Satyabrata Das Bipin Chandra High School 
7 Karim. P. 73 Mrinalkanti Chakrabarti Private candidate 

8 Now. P. 130 Jadu Nath Paul Private candidate 

9 Shi T. 1 ‘Prithvi Chand Teacher Private candidate 
10 Shib. 12 Syed Mukibar Rehman Govt.. High School, Sibsagar 
11 Sib. P. 51 Bhogeswar Gogoi Private candidate 

P. DATTA, 
Registrar, 


University OF GAUHATI. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 42, dated the 9th 
November, 1957 with regard to the case of one Surendra Nath Barua, Roll Gau. 267 
of Cotton College, Gauhati who used unfair means in tho I.Sc. Examination of 1957. 


The examination of Roll Gau. 267, Surendra Nath Barua, has been cancelled and 
he has been debarred from appearing at any examination of this University until 1959. 


š , P. DATTA, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATT. 
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THE BIRTH-PLACE OF SRIHARSA, THE 
AUTHOR OF, NAISADHACHARITAM 


(Mainly based on Maithila evidence) 


Dn. H. Veoanrasasrer, M.A., D.PHiL., KAVYAVYAKARANA- 
` PuRANA-DBAMKHYATIRTHA 


The aim of this paper is to finally dispose of the tedious question, 
that gave rise to a long and heated controversy amongst our scholars, 
namely, the nativity of Sriharsa, the author of Naisadhacharitam, 
on the basis of some new materials that have been available to us. 
Sriharsa has given a brief account of himself in the verses that are 
found at the end of each canto of his work. From these it is known 
that he had several other works to his credit, of which the Khandana- 
khanda-khadya, the  Vijaya-prasusti and the Gauda-urvisa-kula- 
prasasti, are the most important for our present purpose. He has 
given the names of his parents as Sribira and Mamalla Devi and has 
also stated that he received favour from the ruler of Kanyakubja. 


In his Khandana, he hae spoken of. Udayana of the tenth century, 
and has himself been referred to by Gangeéa of the thirteenth 
century; hence his daie falls in the twelfth century. 


Prof, Dinesbehandra Bhattacharyya was of firm opinion that he 
flourished in Bengal; and such is the view entertained by Pandit 
| Haridasa Siddhantavagis and Sri Nilkamal Bhattacharyya. On the: 
other hand, Sri Handique, now Vice-Chancellor pof the Gauhati 
University, has disputed the point and behind his .back stands Dr. 8. 
K. De, who thinks that Sribarsa’s being a native of Bengal is but 
problematic. Dr. Chandrika Prosad Sukla has gone a ii:tle farther; 
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he has tried to show in his thesis on Sriharsa and his work that 
Sriharsa was a native of Madhyadega, that is, the country, round 
about Kanauj, where he lived for a considerable period of his life. 

‘Now let us judge impartially the internal and external evidence 
upon which stands the presumption of his being a Bengalee. 


In his Naisadha (XIV, 51), Sriharsa has mentioned the utterance 
of the Ullulu sound at the time of the wedding of Nala and 
Damayanti, Mallinaih, who hails from the South writes in his 
commentary, the Jīvatu, that this is a northern custom. Murari 
Misra has also spoken of this sound at the time of the wedding 
ceremony of Rama with Sita in his Anarghardghava (III. 55) and 
his commentator, Ruchidatta Upadhyaya, himself a Maithila, writes 
that it. isa custom prevalent in the South. From these it appears 
that. the custom is neither northern nor southern. It is either 
western or eastern. But Narayana Vedarkar, who hailed from western 
India, writes in his commentary on the Naisadha that this 18 the 
custom of the Gaudadesga and the author is a native of this country. 
Till now, nowhere is uttered this sound at the time of marriage, save 
, and except in Bengal. On the basis of this, Haridas Siddhantavagis 
passed his judgment that Sriharsa was a native of Gauda, that is, 
Bengal. 


But this sound is as old as the Chhandogya Upanisad, wherein it 
occurs as Ururu. Further, Sri Handique has shown that some Jain 
‘commentators of western India have also spoken of this sound. 
Hence, ¿his cannot be taken as the conclusive proof of Sriharga’s 
being taken as a native of Bengal, though it gives birth to a very 
‘strong presumption. l 

Chandu Pandit and some other commentators of Naisadha have 
held the view that Sriharsa was a protege of king Jayachand of 
Kanauj and this view has been endorsed by Rajasekhar Suri in his 
:‘Pravandhakosa, composed in 1848 A.D. From the historical point 
of view, it gives rise to no anachronism; and on the basis of this 
Dr. Bhandarkar has identified the Vijaya of Sriharsa's Vijayaprasasti 
with the father of king Jayachand, who really underwent the said 
name. But Gopinath Acharyya, very likely the man, who married 
the sister of pc Sarvabhauma of the late fifteenth century, has 
written in his/commentary on Naisadha that the Vijaya of Vijaya- 
.prasasti is identical with king Vijaya Sen of Bengal, and in view of 
the fact that Sriharsa composed Gauda-urvisa-kula-prasasti, Dr. R.C. 
Majumder has taken the statement of Gopinath as correct. 
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It is not easy to give verdict in favour of this or that Vijay; 
but Sriharga's authorship of Gauda-wrvisa-kula-pragasti _ certainly 
establishes some connection of his with Gauda. 

: Vidyapati, who was contemporaneous with Rajasekbara Suri, 
. indeed junior contemporary of his, states in his Purusapariksa 
(Medhavikatha) that in “the country of Gauda flourished a scholarly 
poet, Sriharsa by name. He composed a Kavya on the life-story of 
Nala and in order to show it to scholars, he repaired to Banaras.'* 
This clearly shows that Sriharsa was born in Gauda. This is practi- 
cally corroborated by the said Rajasekhara, who informs us in his 
Pravandhakosa, that Harihara, a descendant of Sriharsa was a native 
of Gauda and he made his way to Gujrat. 

The Khandana-khanda-khadya of Sriharsa has been repudiated 
by Vachaspati Misra II (who was a native of Mithila like Vachaspati 
Misra I as well as Vidyapati) and in his rejoinder, which passes by 
the name Khandanoddhüra, a calls him a Gauda, that is, 
a native of Gauda. 

Thus it can be safely assumed on the authority of Rajasekhara, 
Vidyapati and Vachaspati that Sriharsa was born in Gauda and hence 
he was of Bengali extraction. 

A set of scholars has stressed upon the Gaudi style of Sribarga, 
but, since we find his marked preference for Vaidarbhi style in the 
line “aefa aghi ! gigia amga Aash”, it proves nothing, 
though itis not a negligible factor. Others have pointed to his non- 
discrimination between the three sibilants, between d and r, between 
band» and between j and y. But this proves nothing, inasmuch 
as, such a thing, especially, the non-distinction between f and y is 
to be found also in Gujrat. But these two factors plus the ullulu 
sound raise a strong presumption in favour of his being a native of - 
Bengal—which is proved, conclusively from the statements of the 
aforesaid three persons. An objection may be raised, and indeed, it- 
has been actually raised by the aforesaid Dr.-Sukla with Pandit 
Mitthulal Sastri behind him, against the identification of Gauda with 
Bengal. Relying upon a vague verse of the Skandapurdna running ' 
as anaa Brea Medes owat: Tame sa wart aeaa”, 
they argue that by Gaudadesa is implied Upper India, including 
Madhyadega, that comprises Kanauj and this assymption of theirs. 
they buttress by a line of the Hitopadesa, that states that “in Gauda, 
stands a city called Kausambi.”’ 

Now upon the verse of the Skandapurdna, we ere (o say that it 
is a bit vague; in it the five classes of Northern Brahimanas (including 
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Gauda) have been called Paficha-Gauda. It reminds us of a popular 
saying that waag qe AVIA which, in ils right aspect, should be 
rye fees THAT | In like manner, instead of saying g-an]: 
it has been said qzwHgu. Be that asit may, but here we geta 
division of the people from the social and cultural aspect of view, 
which, in itself, is an antithesis of Pañcha-Drāvida;, otherwise, from 
the historical and geographical point of view, this sloka does not 
imply that Gaudadega is Upper India. Indeed, nowhere and in no 
century, has the word Gauda been employed to indicate any other 
part of India save and except Bengal. We are adducing, here, 
proof, century by century :-— 

(1) In the present century, the Vaisnava faith of Bengal is called 
'Gaudiya Vaisnava dharma. 

(2) In the second half of the 19th century, Michael referred to 
the people of Bengal as Gauda Jana in his Meghanada Vadha; and 
in the first quarter, the Bengali Grammar by Raja Rammohan Ray 
was known as Gaudiya Bhüsüra Vyàkarana. 

(8) In the 18th century, Valadeva Via e busua, himself au 
Oriya, refers’ to Bengal as Gauda in his commentary on the eae 
sandarbha. 


(4) In the 17th century, Gagabhatta of Banaras, who initiated 
Sivaji with the sacred thread, writes the following :-—5BU aja sata: 9 
etica: as ad, Wu M-A ASAR wae v Evidently, he refers to 
the Bengalis and Maithilas, wko were ayn protagonists | of Navya 
Nyáya. 

(5). In the 16th century, Vrindabana Dasa refers to Bengal as 
Gauda (atigfafa) in his Chaitanya Bhagawat, and Narottama Dasa calls 
it Gaudamandala in his Praérthand. | 


(6) In the 15th Century, Vachaspati IT, a Maithila, refers to 
Sriharsa by the phrase “a ìa mga” (na tena Gaudena}. This mention 
by a Maithila cannot refer to any other part of India except Bengal; 
since, in that case, it loses its significance. 

(7) In the ith Century, Rajasekhara Suri calls Haribara, 
a descendant of Sriharsa, a 'Gauda-deáya' ( (migqgm:). In the ease 
of. Sriharga, he has mentioned Banaras and Kanyakubja separately; 
hence the Gauda-desa stands here undoubtedly for Bengal. 


(8 Inthe same century, Vidyapati wrote that Sriharsa was 
a native of Gauda and he made his way to Banaras. Thus Gauda 
lies outside Banaras; and that by Gauda, he has referred to Bengal, 
is proved from the following :— 
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(a) A lyric of "Vidyapati says :—-fay sita ei gmsss. Certainly ' 
the word Patcha-Gauda stands for a country, not for a group of people. 
Gauda is called Paficha-Gauda because it had five divisions, Radha, 
Vagri, Barendra, Vanga and Mithila (where Vidyapati was born). 
. Such a practice obtains till now: we call Barha Vangld (STI T = 
giaaag), since at one time Bengal (the west as well as the east). was 
held by twelve Dhwiyans (ztzsr fen) such as Kedar Ray, Chand Ray 
and so forth. C ten & 

: (b) Another lyric of Vidyapati says— fay sit sitaa TAA grata. 
It prays-for the longevity of Sultan . Giyasuddin. Certdinly he is the 
Sultan Giyasuddin of Bengal who reigned from 1392 A.D. to 1410 
A.D. and was thus & contemporary of Vidyapati. ‘Giyasnddin 
Tugluk, the Emperor of Delhi, died decades ago dod ‘the birth of 
Vidyapati. | | 

Thus Vidyapati states in unambiguous terms that Sriharsa was a 
native of Bengal. | 


(9) Ín “about the 13th century, we meet tbe following defi- 
nition “of Gauda in “the qz qaa Saanaa - quum. aa 
TTA set Ag aaredtat wig sht aa Fels à | 


(10). In the 12th century (tive same century in which flourished 
Sriharga), Dhoyi, a court-poet of King Laksmana Sena refers to 
Bengal as Gandadesa, in the sixth verse of his Pavanadütam. 


(11) In the 11th century, Abhinanda, a native of Kashmir, 
calls himself a Gauda in his. Kadambari Kathdsdra, since ‘Saktiswaimi 
the grandfather of his grandfather went to Kashmir from Bengal in 
the train of King Lalitaditya of Kashmir (who invaded Bengal) and 
settled there. The Yasastilakachampt of Somadeva of the same 
century speaks of Tirhut and Gauda separately. f 

In the same century flourished Bhatta Bhavadeva in the village 
Siddala in Daksina Radha. He is known as Vala-Valabhi-bhujai- 
gama. The word Vala before Valabhi indicates that it was junior 
or alittle Valabhi and thereby presupposes the existence of one Vrddha 
or Big Valabhi. The Sarvadevapratisthd-paddhati by Trivikrama 
Suri (of uncertain date) states that in Gaudadega, there is one 
Vrddha Valabhi. Certainly this Gaudadesa is Bengal. : 


(12) In the 8th century, Vakpatiraja composed his Gaudavéha, 
whieh describes the defeat of the king of Magadha and Gauda at the 
hands of Yagovarman, king of Kanuj. Certainly Gauda stands here 
for Bengal. í 
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(13) In the -7th century, Harsa, ruler of Thanegvara, 
marched against Saššnka, king of Gauda, who was partly responsible 
for the death of Grahavarma, king of Kanauj, who. married 


Rajyasree, Harsa’s sister. Dhàskaravarma, the ruler of Assam, took 
the side of Harsa. 


Thus it is an undeniable fact that Saéáüka's Ganda is Bengal 
(or the West Bengal, as the case may be). 

(14) The Kama Sutra of Vàtsyàyana (2.4) speaks of Madhyadesa, 
Kogale and Gauda separately. The commentator Yasodhara under- 
stands the eastern country by Gaudadeáa. Thus the Gaudadega in the 
work of Vaisyáyana stands, by all means, for Bengal. 


All these go on to show that never was the Gauda employed to 
denote Madhyadega or Upper India. It always stood ‘for Bengal or 
some part of it. i ; i 


Now, as regards the second argument, namely, the Hitopadeáa 
passage, we. are to say that nowhere and in no century the country 
of which Kausambi was the capital, has been called Gaudadega, it 
being always known by the name Vatsadega. Bhšsa in his 
Swapnavdsavadattam and Sriharsa Kabi (Emperor Harsabardhana) in 
his Ratnavalt have denominated Udayana, ruler of Kausambi as 
Vatsarija. A verse of Meghadiitam (it may or may not be an inter- 
polation) also points to the same direction. ‘Thus the Kausambi of 
Gaudadesa as mentioned in the Hitopadega is a different place. 
Where is it? The Rémapdlacharitam of Sandhyakara Nandin 
writes that in his campaign against the Kaivarta chief Bhima, King 
Ram pila succeeded in securing the help of twelve feudatory chiefs 
of Bengal one of whom was Dwarpavardhan of Kaugambi. And 
this Kausambi has been identified, by some historians, with a 
village Kuáumba in the Rajsahi district and by others, with a village 
Kusumbi m Bogra district, both of which are now in Kast Pakistan. 


" Pandit Mithhulal Sastri argues that by Kauéambi, we must 
take the famous Kausümbi to have been mentioned. This is absurd. 
The Rehala of Ibn Battuta: speaks of Kandahar (Gandhar). This 
is not the famous one of Afghanistan, but a port near the mouih of 
River Narbada (vide Rehala by Dr. M. Hussain, p. 175). Again, 
.Abul Hassan al Masudi visited India in 915 A.D. He speaks of a 
Kanuj in `Sind in his work Miraj-Udh-dhahab, which is certainly 
different from the Kanuj in Madhyadega. There is one Aurangavad 
in Bengal, another in Bihar (in that part which was called Magadha) 
and another—the most famous one—in the Mahratta portion of 
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Bombay State. If somebody writes, ‘‘There is a city called 
Aurangavad in Magadh’’, then are we to say that it certainly refers to 
the most famous one—and thereby force the issue by holding that 
Magadha is identical with Maharastra ? 

.Again Dr. Sukla and Pandit Sastri hold the view that as 
Sriharsa has himseif stated that the Madhyadega is liked by all, so 
he must be a native of Madhyadesa. 


To meet this argument, we say that it proves nothing, especially 
against the overwhelming evidence, we have adduced. Babu 
Govinda Chandra. Ray, the author of the piece of composition 
Jamunü Lahari (in Bengali) lived at Agra and commanded a large 
practice in Homeopathy.  Repeatediy requested by his friends to come 
to Calcutta and settle down there, he refused, saying “Hera agarchi 
Aae (0 acne’ a aR ant afetaaqy’ Evidently Agra, 
with the Jamuna flowing past it was most favourite with him. Does 
it prove that he was not a native.of Bengal? Or, take another 
instance. Vopadeba, the author of Mugdhabodha Vydkarana was a 
Brahman from Maharastra. But his grammar has no locus standi 
anywhere save three or four districts of Bengal. Does it show that 
Vopadeba was a Bengali? Besides, Sriharsa has said “RaR: asqui 
fia: ; does it show weg, i.e., anybody or everybody belongs to 
Madhyadega? ‘Thus the said line of Sribarga goes in no way against 
his being a native of Bengal. | 


Now there is left only one point to be disposed of ; it is that 
tradition holds Mamallà Devi, the mother of Sriharsa to be a sister of 
Mammata Bhatta, the author of Kaeyaprakasa, a Kashmirian. Sri 
Nilkamal Bhattacharyya has discussed the point and has observed 
as follows :— 

(1) The name Mamallà appears more to be Kashmirian than 
Bengali. 

(4) Marriage between Bengali and Kashmiri Brahmans was not 
prohibited in those days. 

(3) And if, on this presumption, Sriharsa's mother be held to 
be a Kashmirian, well, let it be so; but from his father’s side, he | 
was certainly a Bengali. 

Upon these, we are to say the following :— 

(1) That Mamalli was a sister to Mammata resis on mere 
tradition ; it Jacks in historical foundation. ° 

(2) Marriage between Brahmanas of different provinces has 
neverbeen prohibited by the authors of Smrti works. It is still 
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permitted, though’ in actual practice, such cases are few and far 
between, 

(3 The name Mamallà is not a Kashmirian one; recently a 
Scholar from Andhra told me that it is a Telegu name. 

(4) Bengali ladies were not rare, who had nates like this in 
those days. For example’s sake, we may cite the name of the mother - 
of Sridhara, author of Nydyakandali of the tenth century. It was 
Abboka or Achchok Devi. Hence, the mere name, Mamalli, cannot 
go against her being a Bengali lady. 

(5) Even if the tradition.be accepted as true and be admitted 
that Mamalli was a sister to Mammata, then where is the proof to 
show that the family of Mammata did not migrate from Bengal, as 
it is in the case of Gauda Abbinanda, the author of Küdambari 
Kathésara and son of the famous Jayanta ` Bhatta, the author of 
Nyáyamafijai and Agamadambara? | 

Hence, the tradition is of no' value against the evidence of 
Rajasekhara Suri, Vidyapati and Vachaspati Misra IT, none of whom 
were Bengalis and thus what has been problematic with Dr. 8. K. 
De, is now proved to be fact, namely, that Sriharsa was a native 


of Bengal. 


THE POEMS OF ALFRED DE VIGNY, 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Alfred de Vigny belongs to the galaxy of French romantic ‘poets 
like Hugo, Musset and Lamartine. His romanticism can be seen in 
the way he describes nature. All his poems are straightforward and 
precise. This is a romantic characteristic.. He takes themes from the 
Old Testament as well as from ordinary hunting-life. Both these 
topics are romantic because they are far removed from daily occupations. 
The treatment of his characters like that of Moses is also romantic. 
Equally romantic is the idea that man has to learn from animals, 
children of the forest. Here we are reminded of the poetic vein of 
Wordsworth when he writes: 

‘If this be nature's holy plan 

Have I not reason to lament 

| What man has made of man?" 

Vigny was chiefly a philosopher and a preacher of stoicism. This 
stoicism as a moral may be regarded as romantic. Discontent with 
God's "Ways is another aspect of his romanticism. Musset and Vigny 
are both poets of melancholy, sadness and pessimism. But while 
Musset is a pessimist, pure and undefiled, Vigny is a stoic. He is 
an exponent of resignation to the hard realities of life and nature. There 
is great originality in Vigny for his romantic trends are combined with 
philosophy. Hugo was the leader of the romantic school due to his 
extraordinary poetic talents, Lamartine was an elegian, Musset a 
melodious writer of verses, but Vigny was a philosophical poet. 

In order to get an idea of Vigny, we should refer to some of 
his works. The period of creativity of Alfred de Vigny may be divided 
into two parts: one starting from: 4822-39 and the other dating from 
1843-63. In the first period he wrote a book entitled Poémes (Poems), 
1822. It comprised 10 pieces but it did not have much success, Then 
in 1894 he wrote his Elora. Here we find three songs; they symbolise 
the eternal conflicts between good and evil. Elora is the sister of 
angels. Satan, however, can seduce and take possession of her because 
she has pity for him. In Vigny’s poetry Elora represents all those 
persons who are pushed by pity or self-sacrifice. This satanism of the 
book is derived from Milton and was also utilised by Chateaubriand and 
Byron for their poems. It possesses the charm of a mysterious 
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perversity for the romantic period. Ch&teaubriand writes in the same 
vein in Genie du Christianisme (Genius of Christianity) and Byrcn 
in Cain.’ l | E a. 


In the volume éntitled Do Antique et Moderne (A` Poem, 
Ancient and Modern), 1836, we get a beautiful verse on Moise (Moses). 
It 1s a story taken. from the Old Testament. It may be described as 
something like a lyrical ballad. The descriptions are ‘realistic. Moses: 
ig painted as an unhappy man, because he cannot live as a human being, 
like other men and women. In Vigny’s philosophy, God does not 
listen to man’s prayers. Even about the death and disappearance of 
Moses Vigny is; discontented with God. The tragedy of Moses 
as depicted by Vigny may be regarded, to a certain extent, as a symbol 
of every heroic personality. Moses exalts the grandeur. and frightful 
solitude of superior persons. The isolations and sufferings. of genius, 
especially of the poet in society had been a theme with Ronsard: and 
were harped on by de Stael and Hugo. The Bible is utilised and even 
transformed by Vigny to suit his personal equations. This. Moses is* 
not the Moses of the Jews. This great name serves as a mask tor i à 
person of all ages, both modern and ancient. 

. In 1828, Vigny wrote Cing Mars (Fifth March), which is ‘a 
romantic, historical novel written in prose. He deliberately. twists 
historical’ facts in the interest of his ‘idea’. Chatterton appeared in 
1835. It is a drama in prose, wherein he describes the role and the 
misery of a poet. Almost in all ages, poets have had a hard life, as 
they were usually not understood by their comtemporaries and 
appreciated only after their death. In the same year, he published 
his work Servitude et Grandeur Militaires (Servitude and: Military 
Greainess), 1885, where we find a collection of prose stories, describing 
the horrors of war, in the same vein as Pascal, the philosopher in his 
Pensées (Thoughts). Vigny writes about the treachery of woman in 
La Colére de Samson (The Anger of Samson). 

Now let us proceed: to the second period of creativity of Alfred de 
Vigny which lasted from 1843-63. Les Destinges (The Destinies) 
appeared in 1848. This is'a collection of poems and we shall refer 
to some of the important.ones therein. La Mort Du Loup (The Death 
of the Wolf), 1843 is & remarkable piece of verse. The descriptions 
are realistic. „Stoicism is the fundamental message. Vigny propagates 
the pride of the wolf, sublime animal, ‘as a precept for man. An 
item in Vigny’s romanticism is this idea that animal is superior to 
man. The moral is that one should keep one’s head erect before disaster. 
The “wolf therefore represents energetic persons who know how to 
resign themselves to suffering. 
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Another poem is the famous Le Mont des Oliviers (The Mount 
of Olives), 1848. Here again we find that the descriptions are realistic. 
"Vigny's. philosophy or. religion is one of discontent with God's ways. 
Jesus is praying and erying and yet God does not listen to him. He is 
deaf. Vigny preaches that man can live and must go on without God. 
‘The Just faces God without mercy. Here we find "his romantic 
. pessimism. `... | 
| Jn 1844 appeared La Maison du Berger (The House of the 
Shepherd). Vigny writes “ I love the majesty of human sufferings.” 
He treats nature as cruel whereas she ‘is kind with Lamartine 

“and Musset. He complains that nature is indifférent to the cry of ` 
human sufferings. He condemns modern science: and technic, e.g.,— 
‘the railways—and regards them as heartless and responsible for accident 
‘and ‘other human miseries. "The silver lining.is his glorification of 
"woman. “Jt is woman's companionship that can enable man to go on 
in the world where nature is so unkind and cold. 


La Boutéille à la Mer (The Bottle at Sea) was written in 1854. 
It is in the form of a reply to an unknown youth. Spirit and knowledge 
are immortal. The idea’ does not die. In this poem, Vigny shows 
faith in science, which militates against the pessimism as found in La 
Maison du Berger (The House of the Shepherd). He says: '' Throw 
the bottle into the sea, the sea of Multitudes. God will take it owt 
with his ‘fingers in'order to carry ‘it to the port. A | 

In L’ Esprit Pur (Pure Spirit), 1868, Vigny is of the opinion that 
pure spirit is ruling the world and is the final cause of success. 


The literary characteristics of Vigny are manifold. As a romantic: 
he speaks the least about himself. "He generally takes up an object 
outside himself for the expression of emotions. Moses, the wolf, Jesus. 
the bottle, etc. are his symbols. In his opinion N thought or idea is the 

‘only reality. Personality is but an accident. He does not possess the 
imagination or dream of Chateaubriand. He is the only thinker among 
French romanticists. His poems, although few in number; possess a 
remarkable homogeneity of thought: We find that his poem entitled 
Moise (Moses) is indentical with Le Mont des Oliviers (The Mount of 
Olives). Hach of his poems is born of am image. Every book is a 
bottle that has been thrown into the sea. Vigny does not indulge in 
| overemphasis and exhibts no grotesque strain in his style. He hes 
achieved the '' grand " style. 

The philosophy of Vigny can be divided into four main parts : 
The first part deals with the isolation of man. Man is solitary on 
earth. The greater the personality the greater is his solitude, e.g. 
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Moise (Moses). This is the first misfortune of man. Nature is 
^ impossible ' and dumb in Vigny and not syinpathetic and a preserve: 
of souvenirs as we find in the poems of Lamartine, e.g., La Maison 
du Berger (The House of the Shepherd). This is another misfortune 
of man. Woman is often treacherous. She is like a Delilah as we 
fiud in the poem entitled La Colére de Samson (The Anger of Samson). 
This is man's third misfortune. Finally, man is abandoned hy Gud 
in the last moment e.g., Le Mont des Oliviers (The Mount of Olives). 
This is the fourth misfortune of man. | zm 

. The Weakness of man forms the second part of Vigny's 
philosophy. Human’ will is limited by fate, e.g., Les Destinées (The 
Destinies). _The intelligence of man is likewise limited because of the 
brain, 6.g., La Flute (The Fluté).~ Death is the third weakness of man, 
e.g., Le Mont des Oliviers (The Mount of Olives). i 

, The third part of Vigny's philosophy is reserved for prescriptions 
which he wants to give to man. He should practise stoicism. One 
must resign oneself to the evils and misfortunes of life. One mus! 
do one's duty with happiness and acóept death when it comes, e.g., 
La Mort du Loup (The Death of the Wolf). This stoicism is almost 
Byronic. One should have pity and charity for others who suffer e.g.. 
for the poet as in Chatterton, for the soldier as in Servitude et 
Grandeur Militaires (Servitude and Military Greatness), for the weak, 
the humble and ihe slave as in Elora, Les Destinées (The Destinies), 
La Flute-(The Flute), La Sauvage (The Savage), etc. 

Progress belongs to the fourth part of Vigny's philosophy. Evil 
wil disappear from the earth some day. The idea will work 
triumphantly although slowly, e.g., La Sauvage (The Savage), Le 
Mont des Oliviers (The Mount of Olives), etc. In his opinion, womari 
is the only companion. cn earth with whom and with whose help man 
can go on living in the midst of cruel nature, e.g., La Maison du Berger 
(The House of the: Shepherd). 

Thus we see that Vigny is not only one of the great poets ot 
France of the romantic period but he is & great philosopher as well. 
All his poems have a message for: mankind. There is a deeper 
significance in all his verses that gives food for thought. He may be 
regarded as the greatest advocate of stoicism among the poets of his age. 


; 20TH CENTURY DEMOCRACY AND 
CAPITALIST ECONOMY* 


PRIYATOSH MAITRA 


Modern ‘Democracy and Capitalism are the twin issues of the 
Technological innovation, i.e., Industrial revolution. Both these at 
their initial stage enriched thé people not only with material objects 
but' also with the profound cultural and intellectual contribution. 
Traditional democracy in the political sphere and: capitalism in the 
economic, are facing today-in' the 20th century a “challenge... Danger 
signal however, was evident at the latter part of the 19th century with the 
growing DRIN trend in the laissez- JUNE _Capitalistic economy 
and 1890. These crises were generally limited t ceil Pu of 
Europe and to U.S.A., U.K. and Russia (though not severe in effect 
as that of the 1939). These events were sufficient hints to the direction 
that the early 19th century capitalism had been exhausted of its inherent 
self-regulating and self-adjusting power. Faith in Say’s Law was 
vehemently shaken. It was felt that laissez-fatre Democracy could not 
more keep the capitalistic economy agoing smoothly. Some doses of 
State-interference and regulation "were felt to be prescribed to cure the 
disease. These-were prescribed and applied. “Disease was not cured 
root and branch, but suppressed. 

With this background dawns the 20th ‘century when capitalism | 
has reached its last stage, i.e., faonopoly capitalism or imperialism. 
Within 40 years of the century three severe attacks have been made on 
it. These are two world.wars and 1980's Great Depression in between. 
These are the results of the inherent weakness of the system itself. 
The first attack paralyses a part, Russia goes Marxian Socialist way.. 
Traditional Democracy and Capitalism have been wiped out from that 
part. Fascism in Italy and Germany also affect Democracy.: Demo- 
crats to keep the existing or der of capitalistic economie survive became 
alert. Many schools of thought spring up and prescriptions have been - 
showered. At last we get Keynes regarded as a saviour of the existing 
order. Great Depression of 30’s produces Keynes whose prescription 
gives a lease of life to this ailing capitalism. We would not be able to 
tell about the period of lease at this juncture. We would, however, 





* This paper was read in the meeting of the Indian. Society for Socialist Studies, 
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try to PAP the prescription and see tho efficiency ot i it'at the relevant 
time. ” 


This.is a very brief ae of the situation which makes the eco- 


nomists say, '' The last stage capitalisms were more unstable than éven ` 


4 


the 19th century capitalisms had been.” Democrat Keynes tries to 
show the cause. He says with his eyes on the severity of Great’ 
Depression that in the estimation of all economists from the extreme 
right: to the extreme left, there never was such a slump as that which 
began in 1999. Both for its degree of severity at its lowest: points, its 
duration, its catastrophic political consequences and the slow and partial 
nature of recovery which followed this, has been universally called the 
great depression, Here is a strong evidence that contemporary Jast- 
stage capitalisms ro longer possess in itself those inherent powers of 
readjustment and recovery which the laissez-faire of the 19th century 
profit-making provided. Growing monopolistic concentration of. eco- 
nomic bd in few heads has appes off this Tower of e 
tuting: of a. strong. RR of. d he. economic, forces from. ‘outside caper gl 
more laissez- z fairezism is the way out. Hansen, a Keynesian. proposed 
the. establishment: ‘of a, dual ,economy. apa Way of escape from these 
crises. Otherwise the whole economic 'and politieal structure would 
' be drowned in the whirlpool of ‘social crisis like a boat without rudder 
‘in a gale which inight culminate into the rise of more Russias or 


Germanys. Seeing these developments Hicks points out, ,;' i Tdo not" 


think one, could count upon. the survival: of f anything like a c 8 caniialist 
-.Systern "' (Value and Capital—3. mo Hicks). ). (Noting the vast increase 
“in the production power of modern capitalist industry in contrast to 
the -lagging capitalist markets together with the’ deepening cyelicak 
crisis and the ‘spread. of mass unemployment Keynes ar rives: .at the coh 
‘clusion that there is ‘a. basic imbalance in. the 20th century capitalist 
system. and this flaw. gets wor&e and worse as capitalism matures) 
. According to "Keyné&, this flaw or iginatos in a growing tendency for 
: the accumulatives of capital to take place in.such huge amounts that 
it can no longer find profitable investment with the result that cyclical 
economic crises occur. And these. economie breakdowns grow ‘constantly 


' more frequent extensive and severe. Far from the self-regulating 


harmonious development, as economist Say ‘conceived them, the cyclical 

crises have become 80 devastating as to threaten the capitalisb System, 

Keynes proposes to. overcome this serious flaw through state-interven- 

. tión in various forms’ to stimulate capital investment. According: to 

Keynes, thig* would fill up the gap between consumption and production 
which ultimately eliminate these crises. 
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Ahus kiore Keynes | in ihe post-great- depression and especially 
in the post-war period, State in almost all the industrially developed 
countries. begins to: interfere in the ecoiiomnic activities directly or 

“Indirectly. Keynes points out that there exists a great inequality in 
` distribution of national income in the existing order which causes dis- ' 
‘parity between the investment of saving on the one hand and expendi- 
ture on consumption goods on the other and hence this visit of periodical 
crisis in the capitalistic ‘economy. Previously economic instffations 
tried to tackle these situations with a device known as rate of interest. 
But according to Keynes, of all the reputed self-regulating devices of 
capitalism the rate of interest was the least efféctive. This situation 
arises because of the growing replacement of competitive capitalisms by 
monopolistic ones. Out of unrestricted free competition, grows out 
monopolistic concentration, in the few hands of giants through the 
driving out of the smaller rivals from the field of competition and 
gradually the whole*market goes under the thumb of those few giants. 
And, this major portion of the national income begins to be coricen- 
trated in the hands:of few, leading to the difficulties of keeping balance 
between the capital and consumer goods industries or to put id the 
monetary form ratio. of investment to spending. ‘Result is economic 
crisis, Generally four types of measures are adopted to fight out this 
crisis in the modern democracy following prescriptions given by Keynes, 
Hansen: etc. State takes the. predominant part in this struggle against 
crisés. ‘According to Keynes the loss of '' Self-regulating and Self- 
adjusting Power in 19th century. can be domperisated i in the: ‘20th century 
through State regulation with a view to averting the crises: "The Great. ` 
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Depression of Thirties : acts as warning to: ao. However, thosé four. 
* measures, ard Bank-rate ' policy, "Deficit- ficit-financing Publié!" Works: m 
State- te-bhdertaking of of industrial activities, a and lastly, the y taxation policy 4 g 
of all these, last thrae measures have got significance. ‘These measures | 
are belng increasingly resorted to-in many developed and under- `. 
developed countries.. It may be realised that as: ‘the {State today. is to l 
act as the regulator, of economic activities’ and forces} democracy is 
being shunned of “much of ris characteristics. At the last stage 
capitalist cannot avoid clash with the’ democratic ideas because the 
tendency of capitalism is ' towards | “concentration of power , while 
that of the democracy is diffusion’ of power.. ( State cannot avoid taking 
up mitch of the social and economic activities to save capitalism from 
its.peril) But the question has arisen if these developments too would 
lead to the permanent solution of the problem -facing the world today. . 
Let us explain. (In the: econdniies ¢ of the developed countries, ‘policies 
of deficit financing and public doris are adopted: when: the balance 
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between the spending an and investment is broken resulting in the fall of 
effective demand and problem of unemployment.) Then government 
with the help of the policy of deficit finance tries to raise the effective 
demand which would lead to the rising prices and this rising prices 
would act as a fillip to the industries previously facing slump. This 
again would lead to the employment of unemployed factors. This’ 
measure may be successful in achieving its object but for the time 
being. Marginal efficiency of capital in these countries is generally 
high and hence the -rising price would encourage the expansion of 
factories. Yet this process has got a limitation. These developed 
countries use underdeveloped regions “as the market of their products 
and therefore, this economy does not face a severe and widesprea‘: 
employment problem. But when these underdeveloped | countries would 
develop industrially w] what. would d.happen? M: Markets of these “developed 
countries would be contracted and competition among the higher 
countries for the. markets would start. And the result is war. 
Internally their economy faces crises.- Causes behind the first two 
world. wars and post-war crises are testimony to the above statement. 
When these developed countries would be driven out of the markets 
of underdeveloped regions then this difictt financing policy alone would 
prove to be of no effect and has not been. 


Public works policy comes next.. State is urged to come forward 
. in most spheres of economie activities where the profit is not alluring 
risk is great, i.é., in the sphere of basis and heavy industries, and also ` 
in the spheres of social ‘welfare works like, building of schools, 
hospitals, construction of roads, post-office, etc. In these spheres . 
private-sector is, not expected ‘to come. However, these activities of 
the government would result in the increased employment and effective 
demand pushing up the prices of consumption goods and thus private 
sector is encouraged. "At the time of slump, government thus saves 
the economy from the crises. Otherwise, falling price of goods would 
lead to the closing down of factories which would. throw. millions of 
people out of employment. This would aggravate the crises. The 
crises would become acute. Then publie work policy would break the 
stagnation by creating more employment, more profit through rising 
prices. But this, too, is temporary in effect. Because inequality of 
incomes and .monopolistie control of the economic resources an3 
activities of the country would always lead to the imbalanée with ‘ke 
passing of time through these periodical slumps and booms impoverish- 
ing the common people, society would at least reach such a stage when 
it would face either war or social revolution or both. But however 
reaching at this condition depends on the economic growth and 
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development of underdeveloped countries. Then let us take up the 
case of public finance or rather taxation policy of the government. ‘This 
is a weapon in the hands of the government which is used to bring. 
about and maintain balance between propensity to save and propensity 
to consume by reducing inequality of incomes or rather by the redistri.~ 
bution of incomes. And if this proves really and adequately effective 
smooth sailing of capitalism becomes possible. John Stratchey in his 
contemporary capitalism writes, ‘‘ What aided the capitalist system 
was tendency for the total demand of the population as a whole to be’ 
insufficient to clear the market of:the final products of the industry at 
remunerative prices. And this arose because the rich naturally desir- 
ing to save much higher proportion of their high income than the poor 
and periodically seeing nothing worth investing iu, attempted to commit. 
the sin of the buried talent and so led the economy into cumulative 
depression." The lesser the economie inequality the wider is the scope 
for increased economic activities. Keynes says that a more equalitarian 
society which attempts a lower rate of saving and accumulation would 
actually achieve a higher level of investment. Hence in the developed 
countries following Keynes government takes resort: to the policy of 
taxation and welfare schemes, wage pension, unemployment pension, 
ete., with a view to lessening the inequality of incomes. But this policy 
is not only inadequate but also limited by its effect on the incentiveness 
to invest, etc. Moreover, during slump this policy of taxation cannot 
be given adequate effect to and during boom, taxation might be a 
failure and welfare schemes would add to incentives to the boom. Thus 
Keynes proposes to do away with the general crises of capitalism by 
essentially eliminating the cyclical-crises in the individual capitalist 
countries. With the cyclical crises thus abolished according to Keynes, 
and with the fullemployment achieved there would be no basie eco- 
nomic urge for capitalist countries to wage ruthless internationa: 
competitive campaign against each other, to grab for themselves indivi- 
dually all possible markets, supplies of raw materials and peoples to 


And in this way imperialism would-die out and capitalism 


exploit. 
Concealing 


would become a sound viable and progressive social system. € 
the true ‘causes of permanent mass unemployment and crises under 
capitalism, Keynes tries to show that flaws of our present-day society 
arise not from the nature of capitalism but from the. psychology of 
According to: Keynes, unemployment results from Inenff- 


individuals. 
'The inade- 


cient demand for articles of personal and productive use. 
quacy of consumer demand is caused by the inherent tendency which 
people have to save part of their income and the inadequacy of demand 


tor articles of porque use is due to the capitalist’s loss of. interest in 
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investing their capital in the various . branches of the economy because 
of the general fall in the ‘ profitability of capital’. In order to increase 


employment Keynes declares, i$ is necessary to increase the investment 


of capital and to this end the state must on the one hand, ensure a 


growth in the profitability of capital by reducing the real wages of 


workers through inflation, and reduction of the bank rate and on the 
other hand carry out large-scale: capital investment at public expense. . 
According to Keynes, the extension of consumer demand may come 
from a further growth in the parasitic consumption and extravagance | 
of he upper classes and increase in expenditure for war purpose and 
other unproductive outlays by the state. The whole theory appears 


. unsound. The inadequacy of consumer demand is not the result of 


people's inclination to save but to ‘the impoverishment of working people. 
The measures proposed by Keynes allegedly in achieving full-employ- 
ment deficit financing and inflation lead in reality to a further reduction 
in the standard of living to the shrinkage Dr market and increase in 
unemployment. gi 

In U.S.A. too we find theory which urges an increase in the state 
budget, and the public debt, as à means of overcoming capitalist’s 
defects. A. Hansen considers that the possibility for further develop- 
ment of capitalism through the opération of elemental economic. forces 
alone have been substantially narrowed, declares that it is necessary for 
the state to regulate capitalist economy. through artificially stimulating 
capital investment by means of extensive state purchases. According 
to him state.expenditure should serve as the regulator of employment : 


during crisis and depression, the government must increase its expendi- 


ture and during inflation it must reduce it. Starting from this idea they 
call for an extension of the practice of state orders, the establishment of 
enterprises at state expenses the oa of army and of the govern- 
ment apparatus. L 

We have explained the four weapons of the capitalism at its last 
stage and in this way it is trying. to survive.. Capitalism at its last stage 
after two world wars and one Great Depression has managed to get 
lease of life though for the time being helped by the economic theories 
and practices propounded by Keynes, Hansen, etc., but at the cost of 


. democratic principles. The ideal of diffusion of power of democracy is 


<š 


sacrificed to make room for capitalism. By contemporary democracy 
we mean, is the diffusion of power thr oughout the community. And. 
the diffusion of power pushed further and further points:in term to- 


‘wards the eliminating of power. But what is happening today? - Is 


| it the tendency towards diffusion of power or centr alisation ? 
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A PLEA FOR MUNICIPAL SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT IN CALCUTTA 


PRABUDHANATH n M. A.. B. I 


The Municipal Act | now in force'for Calcutta drastically curbs 
. local self-government in the city. It places the executive power of the 
Municipality virtually in charge of the State Government. All the 
important functionaries of the Calcutta Corporation including the Chief 
Engineer, the Health, Officer, the Finance Officer and the Chief 
Accountant are placed under the Commissioner who is a nominee of the 
Statė- Government and removable only by the State Government. A 
creature of the State Government, the powers vested in the Commi- 
ssioner do not emanate from the Corporation, while under the former. 
Calcutta Municipal Act. of 1993, the handiwork of the great Surendra- 
nath Banerjee the powers exercised by the Chief ‘Executive Officer were 
really those of the Corporation itself, i.e., of the elected body set up 
by the citizens of Caleutta. Because previously the Corporation itself 
selected and appointed the said Chief Executive Officer and could also 
terminate, his services. Whereas under the present law though the 
Commissioner has much more powers than those ever enjoyed by the 
Chief Executive Officer of the former times, the Corporation can neither 
appoint nor dismiss him. es 


This is hardly municipal’ self-government. According to Prof. 
Sidgewick (Elements of Politics) municipal self-government means an 
institution which though completely subordinate to the state legislature, 
is independent of the state executive in appointments and to some 
considerable extent in its decisions. Local officials of the State Govern- 
ment and the Commissioner in the present instance is nothing but a 
mere local official of the West: Bengal Executive—however beneficently 
entrusted with functions of local interest cannot form local or municipal 
self-government. 

Local or municipal self-government has beén for a long time 
universally acclaimed as a school for good citizenship. It promotes 
public spirit and civic sensé among the people. Within ‘a representative 
government it is an invaluably important educative: agency. 

But for this the local self-governing body, must have sufficient 
powers and sufficiently responsible functions to discharge. ; 
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Under the present Act, the powers of the councillors elected by 
the people are drastically curtailed and with the Commissioner able to 
defy the. elected councillors their accredited agents the rights of the 
citizens are also’ correspondingly diminished. ` Unlike: the Act of 1998, 
the present Act rarely makes the decisions of. the councillors mandatory 
on the municipal executive mostly they are made to be of ‘an advisory, 
or recommendatory effect. We have seen that the councillors have 
been comparatively listless in coping with the recent cholera epidemic 
in -Calcutta. The mournful comment of the mayor Shri Triguna Sen ` 
that they may have plans but they have no power to make Calcutta 
a better city, is well grounded. This negation of self-government is an 
affront not only. to the councillors but also to the people of Calcutta 
who elect them. It seems that the authorities which made the present 
Act had lost faith in Democracy. x | 

One of the declared objects of repealing the previous eee 
of the Calcutta Municipality was to put an end to ' continued 
rialadministration ' in the: Corporation. But the. West Bengal 
Government which took upon itself through its agent the Commissioner, 
the powers previously vested in the Corporation is itself certainly not, 
to say the very least, a paragon of virtue or a model of good 
administrative machinery. Its own record of administration is not as 
yet very creditable. Charges of gross corruption and nepotism against 
it are legion. Various High Court judgments .bear testimony to this. 
In circumstances where the kettle calls the pot black, should the 
citizens of Calcutta be required to trust the West Bengal Bureaucracy 
more than their own elected representatives in the Corporation in the 
management of what is purely their own local affairs? 

Of course, in matters partly of local interest and partly of wider 

interests of the state, it is proper that control should be absolutely with 
the State Government. Even there, the rule is that while the 
determination principles and general supervision should be left to the 
State Government, the actual executive work,should be left to the local 
authorities. - 
. But at present the State Government. and this means the state 
executive or the bureaucracy may control or carry out through its 
nominee the Commissioner, even the details of administration of purely 
local interests in Calcutta. If the State Government desires it this 
will be so against the avowed and expressed wish of the elected 
representatives of the citizens. What else can the motive be for the 
nomination of the Commissioner by the state executive when it has 
otherwise already sufficient controlling power over the acts of the 
Corporation? . | 
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Section 19 of the Calcutta Municipal Act 1951 frees the Commi- 
ssioner from reponsibility to the Corporation and makes him absolutely 
a creature of the State Government. ‘The power to require his removal 
„given by sub-section (3) of Section 19 to the Corporation is illusory. 
In practice it is often next to impossible for the Corporation to get rid 
of even that Commissioner who persistently flouts the mandate of the 
` Croporation or opinion prevailing in the Corporation; the Commissioner 
in such cases has only to make sure.to be in the good books of just 
a biggish coterie inside the Corporation which will not join any motion 
to bring about his downfall. On the 29th March, 1958 last, the Com- 
missioner could not be removed by the Corporation though as many as 
38 councillors constituting the majority of the councillors present, 
voted in, favour of the motion recommending his removal and not a: 
single councillor voted against such recommendation. 'The ruse eri- - 
ployed by the Commissioner was clear. Though he could not persuade 
any councillor to vote in his favour yet by some means or other he 
could arrange that a certain number of councillors be absent from the 
Corporation meeting or at least remain neutral when the vote is taken 
so that the number of votes against him—though unquestionably in a 
majority—did not teach the decisive figure of 44. 

Also, in the background of the unprecedented powers of exclusive 
jurisdiction given to the Commissioner, the. power given to the Cor. 
poration by Section 25 of the Municipal Act is more of an academic than 
of practical content. Protected by his ‘exclusive jurisdiction it is almost 
, always relatively easy for the Commissioner to disregard any resolution 
that may be passed by the Corporation concerning him. 

= It is not that the Government of West Bengal has otherwise no 
controlling powers over the Corporation. The Corporation has all along 
been, apart from anything else, placed directly under the control of the 
Minister for local self-government. -What more in all fairness could 
be required? But no, the authorities designed to make the Calcutta 
Municipality substantially a mere — of the West Bengal 
Executive and therefore enacted the present 


^ 


unicipal Act. 

When we think of the extremely reduced power and jurisdiction 
that our elected representatives as constituted in the Corporation have, 
we are reminded of the warning Prof. Gilchrist uttered on this 
subject —‘‘ Experience shows that the greater the responsibilities of a 
local body, the more likely it is that a better. class of men will come 
forward to serve the community by being members of the local body. 
Where a local body merely interprets and. executes the will of a. Central 
Government, it is difficult to secure public-spirited men of the proper 
type " (Principles of Political Science—Chapter on Local Government). 
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The Caleutta Municipal Gazette frequently laments in its pages 
that ' most people treat municipal subjects with indifference and 
unconcern ' but it is not because of ‘ everybody’s business being-nobody’s 
business ' that this is so—people take a good. deal of interest in the 
working of the national Government though that is also everybody’s 
business in a true sense—but because they have little hand in influenc- , 
ing the cause of municipal affairs with their representatives in the 
Corporation given so little power- and responsibility. Only the other 
day (8th November, 1957) councillor Shri Biman Mitra was complaining 
that though he was the accredited representative of the Corporation in 
the Hospital Inspection and -Advisory Committee of Nilratan Sircar 
Hospital, the hospital authorities did-not-care to call him to a single 
sitting of the Conimittee and on being questioned they saucily replied 
that Shri Mitra might represent the Corporation but until they heard 
from the Government about this matter they could scarcely recognise 
him. The result is that inter alia due to lack of proper supervision 
from the city fathers the administration of the hospital is far from 
satisfactory. - E | pu 

In short, it is extremely necessary for genuine local self-govern- 
ment to increase the: power and responsibilities of the municipal 
legislators and to delete the provision in the Municipal Act that. the 
Chief Executive in the Calcutta Municipality shall be merely a nominee 
of the State Government. A more democrative method of < recruitment ’. 
of the Chief Executive would be’ appointment by the Government from 
only the panel of names suggested by the Corporation but the best 
method is election—direct or indirect. In some of: the politically 
advanced countries the chief executive in a municipality is the Mayor 
who is an elected official. We may with advantage adopt’ the system 
prevailing in those countries in this respect. We may likewise make 
the Mayor of Calcutta the Chief’ Executive in the city municipality. 
The Mayor may be elected by the Corporation Gouncillors as in Britain 
or in France, or if it is desired to make him as the Chief Executive 
a separate body from the legislative or the directive body in'the muni- 
ation Councillors—in accordance with the. 


cipality, viz., from the Corpor 
he Chief Executive 


principle of separation of powers—let the Mayor or t 
be elected directly by ihe citizens of Calcutta. 'l'his is the rule in 
American cities. If this rule is adopted, the election of the Mayor and 
of the Corporation Councillors should take place at the same time and 
at equal intervals. This would probably ensure.both the Chief Exe- 
cutive and the majority of the legislators of the municipality being 
returned from the same political party: which may at the. time hold 


public opinion on its side. If both the Executive and the bulk of the 
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legislators: are returned from the same. party. the chances of friction 
and of conflict between the two bodies are reduced to the minimun 
thus facilitating a-smooth and efficient conduct df administration. For 
similar reasons and also to economise the time and energies of the people 
. by a symmetrical pattern of electoral ‘svstem—for elections are great 
disturbers of public mind and of the even tenor of public life it is 
advisable that the time of municipal‘ eléctions should synchronise with 
and be the same as that for general elections to the country’s legislature 
and the term of office of the Chief Executive as well as that of the 
Councillors in the municipality should be five years. 

For the protection of the Mayor, i.e., the Chief Executive, he 
should have the power to veto acts of the councillors assembled in the 
Corporation, as is the system "usually obtaining in American cities. 
Again, to prevent executive arbitrariness in this respect the veto may 
be overridden if say, two-thirds majority among the councillors is in 
favour of the measure that is vetoed. 

"For promptness of decision and energy of action it is necessary 
for the Chief Executive to have very full powers. It is necessary for 
him to have the entire authority as regards appointments, dismissal, 
etc. at the same time feeling that he is directly responsible to the 
Corporation or to the citizens ‘of Calcutta ‘for: his actions. These 
features are conspictious by their: absence in our present ‘municipal 
constitution. We want an. elected official to be the Chief Executive 
with very full powers and then to make him solely responsible for good 
or ill. To maintain responsibility at its highest there must be one 
person who: receive the whole praise.for what is well done or the whole 
blame for what is ill. It is thus that the restraints of public opinion 
are best exercised. Responsibility alone makes the Executives careful 
in the conduct of their duties. "There, may be a provision for recalling 
the Mayor or the suggested Chief Muincipal -Executive if he is proving 
unsatisfactory, on the petition of a sufficient percentage—let us say i 
40% of the electors. After his term the Mayor should be re-eligible 
for election, so that the continuity of a satisfactory policy and of a 
prosperous regime might be possible. 

On these lines of reasoning it is clear that the Municipal Service 
Commission should not be appointed by the State Government as it 
is now. As it is, the Municipal Service Commission is really nothing 
but a branch of State Public Service Commission with no logic for 
its separate existence. The best thing for the Commission would he 
to be set up by the Chief Municipal Executive himself acting on the 
„advice of other chief officers of the municipality. It is they who in a 
system of responsible Municipal Government as envisaged above, have 
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the strongest motive for appointment of the fittest presons to assist 
thein in building up the reputation for efficiency and good administration. 

Much of the above-stated suggestions are features of United States 
local or municipal self-government and considering the prosperity, even 
grandeur of cities and towns in United States and the amenities enjoyed . 
by their citizens, there is no reason why we should not adopt some 
of their methods and laws in this respect (Vide Government of Cities 
in the United States by Harold Zink, Chapter XV). 

We cannot close without mentioning another monstrosity in the 
present Calcutta Municipal Act, viz., that of limiting the franchise in 
municipal elections to direct contributors to the municipal revenue. 
The name Corporation should not make the municipality: a Joint-Stock 
Company where only shareholders, i.e., who are the owners and contri- 
butors to its finances are eligible to vote.. In a proper analysis the 
Corporation of Caleutta is a local government so far as its jurisdiction 
goes and hence in a true democracy all adult citizens without disability 
whether taxpayers or no, should be entitled to exercise the vote in 
choosing their representatives in the institution whose functions affect 
their day-to-day life. The poorest inhabitant of a bustee is as much 
interested, if not more, in the efficient functioning of the municipal 
routine as the proud owner of a palace and the distinction made as 
among citizens of India in matters of franchise on grounds equivalent 
to those of wealth is base and invidious and against the spirit of our 
national constitution. Only last November (1957) the Corporation in 
its general meeting of its councillors adopted a resolution advocating 
adult franchise. Elections for both Bombay and Madras municipalities 
are conducted on the same principles. None can say. that munici- 
palities in those places are inferior to Calcutta Corporation. In 
particular, the Corporation of Bombay has a greater reputation than its 
counterpart in Calcutta and is spoken of as the premier municipality 


in India. 





OUR PRESENT-DAY EDUCATIONAL 
Pror. P. G. Durr, M.A., B.L. (Rrp.), 


The prosperity of our country depends on our educa 
and our co-operative organisation. The small countries a 
ties of the world have prospered simply on account of their 
and not so much for their educational policy and progres 
operative organisation subsequently made it possible for t 
enormous development in education and thereby gave stal 
economic prosperity, and to direct them to furthe 
Without efficient controllers with a strong sense of justi 
standing of the human heart, ‘sincere sympathy, vigorous 
accurate foresight, we cannot hope to. find any improver 
two departments. We are even now plying our boats of | 
co-operation with the help of long poles and oars as it w 
years ago. U nfortunately these two departments have be 
hands of the least efficient but otherwise very honest mk 
cabinet. | E | | 
l There are ministers who are ever eager to proclai 
achievements as solid „progress ‘in the right line, though 
distinguish a spurious from & true report of progress. We 
show of our ministerial achievement in removing illiter 
adults costing the state a large amount of energy and } 
It is funny to send our scholars to England for acquirir 
ciency in Hindi. But it is no less funny to put these . 
magicians at the helm of our affairs. Like our Suprer 
desirable to have a central body for checking up the 
morality particularly of those who are at our key positi 
at the time of appointment but also several times while i 

Recently there has been a tendency to give a ve 
magnificent name to a small thing and then proclaim 
panacea of all social and national evils; and thus we hav 
Yajna without any co-operative farming, the Sarvodayc 
introduction of interdining and intermarriage and withou 
of the caste prejudices, the basic education without. any 
of-the basic principles of education, and the movement 
cow slaughter without making any arrangement for giving 
and nourishment to our cattle. In the Sramadana mover 
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our youngmen work in the old fashion with spade and basket, while 
in Yugoslavia young men and women received a. healthy training in 
the different branches of technology and learnt the management of all 
sorts of up-to-date machinery while engaged in Sramadana. But here 
our boys learnt almost nothing through Sramadana. The idea of. 
making a noise in the world without doing any significant work should . 
be abandoned if we.want to ensure ihe progress of our country. 

À few days ago I heard a Deputy Minister condemning the whole 
lot of school and college teachers as lame, blind, ignorant and inefficient. 
He said that he gathered all his knowledge in Hindi while he was in 
his M. E. School and he failed to derive any benefit from the teaching 
of Hindi in high schools and colleges. . If such impolite, ill-balancéd 
ministers be allowed to continue at the helm of our affairs there will 
be a great deal of difficulty in the state of our Denmark. Our Prime 
Minister and Chief Ministers should be more cautious in selecting their 
subordinates from persons who are at least polite and not scurrilous. 
But they are so busy that they find hardly any breathing time to take 
any notice of the things that are being said and done by their colleagues 
and subordinates. Their subordinates follow the example of their 
leaders, and so they devote more time in preparing and delivering 
lectures and .showing their learning than in tackling the problems of 
their departments. E 

For these subordinates it has been possible for our Govérnment 
to publish and prescribe worthless books. for our children. Sometime 
ago one University brought out a poetry selection which began with 
double suicide due to frustration in love and ended with the sacrifice 
of a son by an obstinate old father. The men behind these books are 
still at the helm of our education. In another book of the same 
University prescribed for the Intermediate students there is a horrible 
picture of human sacrifice. It has described Mexico as a country just 
below U.S.A., a blunder which even a school student would have been 
ashamed of committing. Yet like a great messiah this author has con- 
demned all the books on Geography written by the master minds of 
the world. In the Free India Reader prescribed for the School Final 
Examination and published by the Government I find that the Romans 
ruled over England and forced their script on the English people though 
the English script was better than the Roman script. In a book on 
Geometry I have found a great adventure in originality. The writer 
has defined parallel straight lines as lines moving in the same direction. 
These monopoly books are badly printed and they contain a large number. 
of printing mistakes. Students are now required to read a revolting 
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version of Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. In it the Judge is found 
to call Shylock a villain, just at the beginning of the trial. Prose 
passages and poems with the old spelling of words have been pues 
by the Bihar University, God knows for what end! 

Our students have been losing their reverence for learning on 
account of these horrible books of innumerable mistakes. Our Head- 
masters and Professors are perhaps afraid of denouncing these horrible 
books, Otherwise I do not know why our thousands of educationists 
have not drawn the attention of our ministers to these rotten and harm- 
ful books. Our education ministers have neither any desire nor any 
time to go through them and find out the amount of nepotism Iying 
behind their publication and approval. Our M.P.’s and M.L.A.s are 
so much busy with politics that they also find no time to examine the 
books that their children are reading. Thus the future of millions of 
boys and girls is being marred by our Government system of education 
and their monopoly books. But like John the Baptist I am perhaps 
crying in wilderness. 

As to the sense of justice of our educational authorities let me 
point out that our teachers are paid their salaries sometimes after six 
months and our'universities with salaried Vice-Chancellors make pay- 
‘ment for service rendered after a year. These people fail to understand 
that delayed payment is a kind of misappropriation of the hard-earned 
wages of poor labourers. It is probably in India that teachers are 
superannuated without providing them with some pension or living 
allowance. They have. no idea of the fact that by superannuating a 
person. all avenues of service are closed against him and that starvation, 
humiliation and drudgery make his life miserable. It is strange that 
in-the second five-year plan nothing has been done for relieving the 
distress of the superannuated pensionless teachers of schools and colleges. 
I don’t think that there is any civilized country in which this pension- 
less inhuman superannuation prevails and teachers are superannuated 
without any pension or living allowance. 

The costly efforts that are being made for educating the masses 
and the village children will not remove illiteracy from our country m 
any near future. Our authorities must know that it is not the duty 
of the state to impart “the elementary education to our children up to 
six years. It is the parents and guardians who are responsible for giving 
this education to their children and wards. They are responsible for 
giving nourishment, clothes, shelter, protection and guidance to 
their children and wards. Education is no less a necessity for them. 
No government can feed the children of their country, and so it » 
impossible for them to educate these young toddlers. The villagers 
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and tha mahaila people of towns should be made responsible for making 
adequate provision for training their children in the three R’s. "This 
will remove illiteracy from the child population of our country in a 
year. No amount of government arrangement can be so wide and 
intensive like that of the villagers. Our authorities should try to nader: 
stand why all the Bengalis settled in Bihar are literate. | 

Our authorities do not sincerely feel the importance of female 
education for improving the welfare of our nation, and so the activity 
of our government in the field of female education is insignificant in 
comparison with what is being done for our boys. By doubling the 
scale of the women teachers our government can break the ice of women 
community and make them rush forward to give up their old prejudices 
and superstition, and to educate themselves. There should be women 
teachers in all schools and colleges and there should be men teachers in 
girls’ schools and colleges, otherwise the great sex obsession of our 
people and their caste prejudices will never disappear. But this is 
probably asking too much from our conservative authorities. 

They do not know also that the schools in the neighbourhood of 
big factories ought to be co-ordinated to the needs of these factories. 
Our boys want to have technical education to enable. them to enter into 
these factories: Is there any justification for running a number oí 
schools and colleges in one and the same town as separate units? Time 
has come when these should be co-ordinated into improved learning 
centres with efficient teachers and adequate equipment, Our autho- 
rities and educationists are loading our children with a very large 
number of subjects. They think that the introduction of Hindi has 
made learning extremely easy, and through the medium of Hindi one 
can learn a subject very quickly. They have made it possible for our 
children to get through the Board Final Examination without any 
knowledge of Mathematics and Geography. They have failed to learn 
any lesson from the fact that the people of Madras have profited by the 
stiffness of Mathematics while the people of Bengal have fallen behind 
owing to the easy pass in Mathematics at the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. . They should know that education is really a difficult job and that ` 
any arrangement for making it easy is to deny or spoil education. 
Language is only a vehicle of thought and so the knowledge of writing 
and speaking a language does not necessarily mean education. Unless 
a person . can “enrich his thought content and his sense of morality, 
beauty and truth no amount of physical, linguistic and technical skill 
can-make him educated. We have been marring the prospect of our 
nation by feeding our children with bricks instead of the wholesome 


bread of education. 
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Of all the good things that we have received from the British 
people their system of education backed by their rich language is un- 
doubtedly the greatest. It laid the solid foundation of our independence 
and produced in us a sincere love for the democratic ideal. ` No re- 
presentation and no taxation became the guiding principle of our 
' educated people though they were all brought up in the midst of strict 
caste prejudices. -Yet the moment we got our independence we cast 
over-board the great structure of the existing system of education and 
appointed all our subnormal relations as the teachers of our children. 
We developed such a hatred towards the English and their language 
that our children lost all reverence for English and began to swallow 
blindly the foolish blunders written by ill-educated people as gospel 
truth simply because they were written in Hindi. Thousands appeared 
as authors and enriched themselves at the cost of our children. Hindi 
was hailed as the panacea for curing the troubles of education. The 
overnight removal of English and the burial of the great books for 
children written by the master minds of the world are probably. the 
worst vandalism that the world has ever seen. 

The introduction of Hindi has enabled our authorities to appoint 
a large number of médiocres as teachers, with the result that teaching 
has considerably deteriorated and the private classes of our teachers are 
becoming fuller and fuller. Many teachers, particularly the science 
teachers refuse to teach properly in the school in order to get more 
students at home. Hindi being the mother tongue requires no teaching. 
This has become the motto of most of the teachers. So our children 
cannot read any book and cannot learn anything by reading a book. 
They are not able to read or write anything properly. The old method 
of teaching and learning has been abandoned and so teachers and, 
students are all feeling that the standard has deteriorated for removing 
English from the lower forms and introducing it only at the eighth 
class stage. 

Though we exhibited exuberance in reconstructing our system of 
education yet we slavishly retained all the evil practices introduced by 
the British bureaucracy for political reasons. Take the case of the 
roll call in every period of the college classes. This practice is not to 
be found in any college of Britain or America. We have been sending 
lots of people to Britain and America for higher education, yet we are 
even now ignorant of the British and American system of education, 
and inspite of so many doctors of foreign universities we cannot give 
the highest form of training as is found in those universities. Just 
imagine the valuable time wasted by our lecturers and students for 
this evil practice of calling the rolls in every period. A lecturer takes 
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not less than 15 to 20 minutes in calling the rolls of .200 students. So 
the. loss of time. for. 200 students amounts to- Inore than 30,000 minutes, 
t.e., 000 hours. This is the reason .wliy ‘our professors. fail to complete, 
the eourse.. This practice. has made the percentage -of attendance more 
important than the lectures-delivered. It has also corrupted our clerks 
and’ students altke. - So students ‘feel no hesitation in personating their 
friends at the roll ¿all and clerks never fail. to make some, alteration in 
their Registers for some illegal gratification. It is a great wonder why 
this evil: practice is being retained even now hen the political reasons 
UNE disappeared. T ! EE ! 

.Let us now take the’ case df Compartmental Examination. T a 
Pa where 90 per cènt.. of the people are, illiterate there cannot 
be any:reason why the compartmental system should not be: introduced 
without any restriction whatsoever. Is there any. reason for compelling 
b student to re-appear in a subject in which he has shown his- efficiency. 
It is unreasonable to demand 4 higher standard from students appear ing 
.at the Compartmental Examination. God. knows when good sense will 
dawn in the hearts of our conservative university fathers. l 

. Let us now take thé case of the Selections published and no: 
cribed by our universities for our students. Instead of prescribing the 
well-printed immortal books; written or selected by the master minds 
of the. world we have been prescribing our selections of third class 
pieces containing many. printing errors and the old spelling abandoned 
long ago by the English people. Our aim is to teach the living English 
language, and so I fail to understand the childish fun in printing our 
selections with the old-style of English spelling. I also fail to under- 
stand why our learned professors, educationists.and the ever vigilant 
‘politicians have tolerated this wild dance of a learned -maniac on their 
hoses and in the eyes of our students.. 

The sense of responsibility has vanished.from our universities to 
such an extent that persons who cannot write the alphabet properly 
are engaged in writing out the university certificates, and an enormous 
delay is made in giving out these-certificates. It is also a mystery how 
‘in the marksheet sent to colleges a plucked student is declared to have 
‘passed while andther plucked candidate of the same type is declared to 
have failed. May we enquire whether the muddy water of the Gangetic 
flood has entered into the University? 

It is ‘also a wonder why a newly appointed professor just fresh 
from the university is. appointed an examiner, as if examination is such 
an easy mechanical thing that even a novice can accurately mark the 
‘answer books. Are not the authorities aware of the fact that even 
experienced teachers long accustomed to examine answer books find 
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diffculty in marking them? Candidates are required to answer in their 
own language but it is a wonder that our paper-setters are allowed to 
set old questions in the óld language:. Sometimes they are found to 
omit some prescribed book altogether. ‘A neighbouring university does 
. not: publish : even .its.prescribed courses of studies with’ the. result. that 
students are kept in the dark as.to the requirements of this university, 
and paper-setters almost every year set questions from outside the 
syllabus. I fail to understand how an examining university fails to 
understand that it is a sin not to publish its courses of studies and 
make them .available-to. every teacher and student. There would have 
been a great row all over the country had our railways stopped the 
publication of their time tables. But our teachers and students have 
all failed to complain against the University for not. publishing 
its courses of studies. | | | 

After the attainment cf independence it was natural for us to be 
guided by passions and impulses, to indulgé in vandalism and in wast- 
ing the public money of a poor country on rotten speculation. By 
this time this emotion has subsided to a great extent and so sobre 
thinking and acting are now expected from our authorities and edu- 
cationists. Let us. hope that they would no longer obstinately stick 
to the old ways of thinking and doing in the realm of education. 


Jai Hand. 


A NEW LIFE 


* (An English Translation of the Sonnet Nava Jiwan by Kavisekhar 
Shri Kalidas Roy) 


'* Oh, broken hearted, don't you despair ’’, 

The missions in this life do say, 

“To fulfil us fresh lives for you perhaps are there to spare, 
Death is not the end of all that you pray." 


“ Why do you worry? a life you'll get after death "', 
Say all the mistakes in this life done, l 

** Will mistakes for lives be m the same breath ! 
Will they never in any life be undone!’’ 


'" Why repent? We shall to you a new life bestow ”, 
Say all the sins in this life perpetrated, 

“ Without amends sins will never get an overthrow. 
Laws of god will never be frustrated.” 


“ Why make a pale face? We are like summer "', 

'* Rain do we bring behind us ", Say the sorrows, 

'* Like buds do your new lives glimmer, 

Into us, as they do in the seeds between the furrows.” 


(Translated by Biren Roy), 


THOMAS PAINE: FEARLESS PROPAGANDIST 
(JANUARY, 1937—JUNE, 1809) | 


KALYANKUMAR BANERJEE, 


Department of Humanities, Indian Institute of Technology 


. Thomas Paine lived in an age of acute political controversies 
in America, France and England. It was one of the most 
significant periods in the history of mankind when the concepts of 
democracy and popular will were revalued and readvertised. ‘These 
concepts made a bold did for changing the patterns of the 
social and political life of peoples determined to rebel against the 
old. It was an age.of swift, radical and grave changes, and Paine 
was an extraordinary figure of his times. He lived in the midst of 
revolutions in America and France, fearlessly preached his ideas, and 
wrote books and pamphlets that created a stir among his admirers and 
enemies. He received strong extremes of praise and execration and 
himsélf became a controversial figure of his day. 

An Englishman by birth and upbringing, Thomas Paine’s vision 
and restless energy, and his readiness to champion a cause carried him 
far away from England and made him famous. He was born at 
Thetford, in Norfolk on January 29, 1737. He was a complete stranger 
to America when he arrived at Philadelphia late in 1774 with letters 
of introduction from Benjamin Franklin to some leading Americans. 
Paine's career till then was unspectacular and devoid of success. He 
started life as a staymaker. Then in turn he became a sailor, a school 
teacher and finally a collector of excise. He was now about twenty- 
five years of age. Three years later he was discharged from his excise 
post to be reappointed in 1768. In 1772 Paine began his career as a 
pamphleteer with his ‘Case of the Officers of Excise’. The 
pamphlet was addressed to Parliament. In 1774 the government 
dismissed him.  Paine's first wife died in 1760, about a year after their 
marriage. His second wife deserted him im 1774. Franklin took a 
fancy to the luckless youngman afid was struck, it is said, by his 
magnificent eyes. 

Thus at the age of thirty-seven Paine embarked upon a new life 
in a new country that was seething with discontent. It was on this 
fertile soil that the genius of Tom Paine sprouted. “ It was the cause 
of America," Paine said later, ‘‘ that made me an author ". The 
American political climate proved to be congenial to the Englishman’s 
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ideas. And within a short time he made his mark as a lover of liberty, 
an inveterate foe of monarchy, and a champion of the peoples’ cause. 

Paine’s first pamphlet published in America was an attack on the 
slavery of negroes. It was entitled ‘ African slavery in America’. For 
a year and a half he was editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine. African 
slavery was published jn March, 1775. Seven months later he . 
published ‘ A Serious Thought’ in the Pennsylvania Journal. In this 
he openly supported the cause of independence for-the colonies. That 
was just a beginning—a statement of the case for the colonies ’ 
independence. The case was still being debated. As the crisis 
deepened and the economics as well as the philosophy of the struggle 
took shape, we find the issues being more clearly defined and emphasised 
by the leaders of American thought and public opinion. That brought 
Tom Paine into the limelight.. He was destined to play a very vital 
role in the evolution of the Philosophy of the American Revolution. He 
became a prophet of the new American nationalism. 


The battle of Lexington . (April, 1775) was a bad augury. The 
second Continental Congréss prepared for war but sent a final petition 
to the king. On either side of the sea, however, there were people still 
hoping for a settlement. Hopes were dashed by the speech from the 
throne (Ocober, 1775) in which George III said that England would 
never renounce her colonies, and "would exact respect by force of arms. 
The speech came às an insult and a provocation to Americans, Public 
opinion hardened. Against this background was published anonymously 
at first, Common Sense (January 10, 1776). A few months later, Paine 


published a revised version as ‘‘ A New Edition ". Addressed to 
inhabitants of America, Common Sense took the colonists by storm. 
Years later referring to the pamphlet he wrote, “*...... J saw an 


opportunity, in which I thought I could do some good, and I followed 
exactly what my heart dictated. I neither read books, nor studied 
other peoples’ opinions. T thought for myself..... ” Bome have 
doubted Paine’s originality of thought. According to them, notwith- 
standing his assertions, he borrowed heavily from the writings and ideas 
of John Locke and others. But as Professor Chinard says, '... there 
are times when ideas are ‘in the air’, when they seem common 
property, and when the attribution" to any one man of the paternity 
of any particular idea is well-nigh impossible. The eighteenth century 
was undoubtedly *such a period.”  Paine's entire life as a pamphleteer 
and political thinker was dedicated to the cause of the betterment of 
mankind. We get a taste of this in his introduction to Common Sense. 
“ The cause of America,” he says, '' is m a great measure the cause of 
all mankind." 
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The manner of Common Sense was direct and simple. '' LwWerty 
has been a fugitive in all quarters of the globe," said Pairfe, “ Oh 
Americans! Receive this fugitive and prepare a refuge for humanity." 
He concluded the pamphlet by calling upon everybody to be a virtuous 
. Supporter of the rights of mankind and of the free and independent 
states of America. In America Common Sense was a huge success 

In England, however, by way of showing contempt for Paine, many 
gentlemen wore the initials T. P. in nails on the soles of their shoes. 
Common Sense inspired the people to act and to revolt. To Washington 
it was sound doctrine and unanswerable reason. It was more than a 
piece of political propaganda or exhortation. Paine makes in it a strong 
plea for a ‘ Declaration of Independence ’ which should be in the nature 
of an “ open and determined document.’’. THe. also talks of a colonial 
organisation with a congress, a president and a constitution. 

Common Sense established the reputation of Paine. Tt also created 
enemies for him. His arguments were countered by.several people, 
of whom the writings of '' Cato” in the Pennsylvania Gazette were 
the most powerful. He repudiated Paine's championship of indepen- 
dence and republicanism. Paine defended his thesis in “the 
Forester’s letters” which were four in number and were published 
in the Pennsylvania Journal. 

Paine’s was not a singletrack mund. Tull 1787 when he sailed 
for Europe, he identified himself with the cause of America and proved 
his originality in more fields than one. -He served in the continental 
army under General Greene, was Secretary to the Committee of Foreign 
Affaris in Congress for about three years, and while working as clerk to 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, started the subscription which created the 
Pennsylvania Bank. Later, it became the Bank of North America. 
Among his other achievements during this period were the aquisition 
of a Master of Arts degree from the University of Pennsylvania, a short 
trip to France with Col. John Laurens to solicit French aid for America, 
the publications of Dissertations on Gevernment, a spirited defense of 
the Pennsylvania Bank, and an attack on the use of paper money. 
In 1787, he sailed for France to promote his design of a single arch 
iron bridge. - 

In December, 1777 while in the army Paine published the first of 
a series of political appeals—the famous American Crisis Papers. The 
last in the series was published in December, 1783. "The Crisis Papers 
were signed ' Common Sense’. Some of them were published during 
the darkest hours of the American War. They can be related to the 
American reverses and the consequent despondency. Paine warned 
America, against cowardice and appeasement. The first in the series 
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began with the words, ‘‘ These are the Times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of théir country, but he that stands if now deserves 
the love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not 
easily conquered; yet we have this consolation with us that, the harder ` 
the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too lightly; it is dearness only that gives everything 
its value ". There is a ring of the eternal truth about them. 

It was during these years again that Paine felt the need of a 
United States of America. In one of the last Crisis Papers in April 
1788, when victory was assured, Paine wrote, “ Our citizenship in the 
United States is our national character. Our ,citizenship in any 
particular state is only our local distinction. By the latter we are 
known at home, by the former to, the world. Our great title is 
Americans; our inferior one varies with the place.” 

The political theory of the American revolution was not put 
forward by any individual. Neither was it formulated in any systematic 
treatise. In the maim, the colonists drew their political ideas, as was 
natural, from the historical precedents of 17th century England. 
Initially, the general picture of the colonial doctrine was drawn in the 
image of English constitutional achievements. It was explained through 
the pamphlets, public addresses, the Press and the constitutions. 
Milton, Sydney, Harrington, Locke and even the English Levellers 
were mentioned. Emphasis was put on the natural rights theory. 
The Declaration of Independence was a cogent statement on this 
theory. Paine’s influence grew with the development of the story of 
the revolution. The Americans asked for rights and privileges, but at 
the beginning, they were neither very keen on complete independence, 
nor definitely averse to the monarchical principle. This keenness and 
aversion were increased by the war. -Paine’s writings stimulated this 
feeling. He tried to create a positive theory. He was vitriolic in 
his attacks on the institutions of monarchy and hereditary nobility. To 
him Kings were crowned ruffians. The later American ideas of 
independence and republicanism owed much to the influence of Paine. 


Twelve years of association with American public life had brought 
Paine both reputation and confidence. He was now to make his mark 
in the politics of France and England. Burke had defended the 
American Revolution. But his ‘ Reflections on the French Revolution ' 
(1790) was a scathing condemnation of the French movement. ‘ Rights 
of Man’, was Paine’s reply to this. The first part was published in 
England in February, 1791, a French edition coming out in France in - 
May. The second part came out in the following year. The first 
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part was dedicated to Washington, the second to Lafayette. Though 
conceived primarily as a strong refutation of Burke’s views on the 
French Revolution, Rights of Man had behind it years of political 
experience and maturity, when the author had lived in the midst of 
democracy in the making, and; as such contains a good deal of his social - 
and political ideas. f 

Burke was shocked by the sufferings of Marie Antoinette in a 
“ nation of men of honour, and of cavaliers." Paine’s devastating 
reply was that Burke '' pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird.” 
Burke insisted upon the maintenance of tradition and the continuous 
growth of the state. Its unity was, to Burke, more important than the 
interests of its individual members. Paine insisted that the state was 
made for man and that government should be his servant. He declared 
that each generation must be free to act for itself. “ Man has no 
property in man; neither has any generation a property in the genera- 
tions which are to follow.” Paine asserted that whole nation has a 
right to do what it decides to do. In this, however, he failed as some 
pointed out, to appreciate the rights of minorities. In the Rights Paine 
is implacably hostile to monarchy. But he also propounds a theory, 
refers to the American achievements, and pleads for Justice and happiness 
to man through representative government. His constructive programme 
includes compulsory education, -the reform of the poor law, and, a plan 
for a league of nations. 

Meanwhile, Paine’s association with the revolutionists in France 
grew closer. He continued to use his pen effectively. His loyalty and 
time were divided between England and France. In June, 1792, the 
British Government charged him with sedition. "Warned, as some say, 
by William Blake the poet, of his impending arrest, Paine escaped to 
France in September. There he was chosen a member of the National 
Convention. In December, Paine was outlawed from England. In 
France also, his popularity waned largely because of his opposition to 
the execution of Louis XVI. First excluded from the Convention he 
was committed to prison for about a year till November, 1704. - 

Released at the intercession of James Monroe, the American 
Ambassador, Paine came back to the Convention. Both in his Disserta- 
tion on First Principles of Government (1795) and in his last speech at 
the Convention, he spoke against the proposed limitations on suffrage. 
‘The true and only true basis of representative government ", he wrote, 
‘is equality of rights. Every man has a right to one vote and no. more 
in the choice of representatives. The rich have no more right to exclude 
the poor from the right of voting or of electing and of being elected 
than the poor have to exelude the rich, and wherever it is attempted - 
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or proposed on either side it is a question of force and not of right. 
Who is he that would exclude another? That other has a right to 
exclude him." Paine fell from the grace of the rulers and had to 
recede from the eddies of French public life. He still wielded his 
powerful pen. But his age was past. | f 

Largely because of Jefferson’s offer of assistance, Paine returned to 
America in 1802, to die there in June, 1809. Here also he missed the old 
congenial climate. Two developments deprived him of the old popularity. 
popularity. First, in his “Letter to George Washington " (1796), he 
First, in his “° Letter to George Washington " (1796), he made 
scurrilous attack on the President for having failed to make inquiries 
about him in connection with his imprisonment in France. Secondly, 
his Age of Reason—Parts I & IT (1794 and 1796) with its severe attacks 
on formal religion increased the Americans’ contempt for him. It 
attacked the Bible and defended deism as a foundation of religious belief. 
The work represents the deism of the 18th century, “ in the hands of a 
rough, ready, passionate controversialist ". A third contributory factor 
was his avoidable involvement in American party politics. He lived the 
last seven years in relative alienation and ostracism. It was indeed 
tragic for Tom Paine—a citizen of the word, a believer in the cause of the 
people, and a humanitarian to the core—to die almost unsung. 
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REDUCTION OF AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS: 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


RAMANATH Kunpvu, M.Sc. 


Department of Psychology, Caleutia University. 


The problem of automobile accidents is of utmost concern to the 
public at large. An individual, while passing through a road, without 
having any contributory negligence on liis part may become involved 
in an accident. The effects of such accidents are not confined to 
pedestrians alone. Injury to passengers and to pedestrians, andi 
damage to public and private property represent the most Important 
phases of accidents in motor vehicle operation. It is highly necessary, 
therefore, that the problem of reducing the number of such accidents 
must be properly approached by the departments responsible for the 
maintenance of public welfare. 


In a city like Calcutta street accidents, caused by motor vehicle, 
are inevitable. It may also be expected that inspite of our best efforts 
to prevent such accidents, Calcutta, will surely record street accidents. 
But these accidents can be greatly minimized through the heip of 
proper scientific procedures of prevention. The authorities concerned 
in this field had not so long paid their attention towards the waste 
of life and property resulting from street accidents. But the ever- 
increasing numbers of automobile accidents have compelled the 
authorities and the public alike to think of preventive measures.. 


To contemplate over any preventive measuers, we think, the 
authorities should consult or take the help of all concerned who can 
contribute their knowledge in preventing or reducing automobile 
accidents. The safety engineers, the safety organizers, the social 
workers, the traffic police, the publicity agents and the psychologists 
in particular can play their proper role in minizing the -occurences 
of accidents. Asa bona fide student of psychology, I shall try to point 
out how this science can be of immense help to this problem of reducing 
automobile accidents in Calcutta. 

It is bevond dispute that drivers and pedestrians have to share 
the responsibility for causing street accidents. The number of such 
accidents, however, can certainly be reduced 'by directing the 
preventive measures towards pedestrians. But a major reduction in 
street accidents inevitably depends on driver improvement. Consider- 
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ing this point of view, present discussion will mainly centre round the 
preventive measures that might be taken against the transport drivers. 


Human Element in Accidents : 


Before the beginning of the scientific study of accidents, people 
used to utilize the concept of chance or bad luck in explaining accidents. 
But fortunately that period is now over. It is now clear from the 
different investigations that accidents are not wholly determined by 
chance. The investigators.in this field have learned that ‘‘ accidents 
are caused, they do not simnly happen ". Psychologically speaking— 
‘accidents are not always accidental.” 

When road safety first began to be given serious consideration 
in the West, the main emphasis for prevention was laid on improving 
highways and the mechanical accessories of the motor vehicles or cars, 
such as—tires, brakes, lights, etc. which make for safety in the car 
operation. But these safety measures failed to show the desired effect. 
Investigations have now been directed to the search of true causes of 
accidents. Extensive researches in the highway accidents have proved 
that accidents in many cases “ result from an inherent conflict between 
the usual speed of operation of motor vehicles and the psychophysical 
capacity for response at these high speeds ". ‘The human or personal 
element in automobile accidents has thus been recognized. Road or 
machinery may bé improved to reduce accidents but the safe and 
efficient flow of motor transportation depends primarily on the man at 
the wheel. “ No matter how wellmade the cars, how good the roads, 
or how ironclad the laws, in the last analysis it is the individual's 
reaction to the situations he encounters on the highway which assures 
safety or spells disaster." Thus individual's reaction to different 
situations is of paramount importance in the occurrences of accidents. 


Individual Susceptibility to Accidents : 


With the rapid progress of research works regarding the causation 
of accidents, the individual aspect of the problem comes into existence 
The scientific study of mental causes of accidents has taken up the form 
of analysis of differences in susceptibility to accident. If we were to 
take a large number of persons who are working under the same set 
of conditions’ and who might be, therefore, equally subject to 
misadventure, we should find that not all of tham suffer the same 
number of accidents over a given period of time. We will find three 
groups of workmen: (i) no-accident group (who have not sustained 
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any accident during the period), (i) one-accident group (having nearly 
one accident during the period) and (ii) multiple accidents groups 
(having more than one accident during the period). Thus everyday 
experience, or the examination of any accident record, makes it clear 
_ that some people have more accidents than others exposed to the 
same amount of risk. This difference in accident rate among the 
individuals is mainly due to the factor known as ' accident-proneness '. 
According to Viteles: ‘‘ Some individuals became more frequently 
involved in accidents than others because of either an inherent psycho- 
physiological predisposition toward accidents, ‘or because of temporary 
change in attitude or outlook which increases the probabilities of being 
involved in an accident when a situation which may lead one arises. 
Such susceptibility is referred to as accident-proneness.'' 

The principle of accident-proneness can be established by using 
three methods. In the first method, the distribution of the total 
number of accidents (in a population) is compared with that which 
could be expected if only chance factors operated. The second method 
is to compare the number of accidents of some individuals for two or 
more successive periods. A tendency for these people to have similar 
numbers of accidents can be regarded as evidence in favour of accident- 
proneness. The third method consists in computing the correlation 
co-efficient of the accident records of a group for two successive periods. 

Among the statistical research workers, Greenwood and Woods, 
under the auspicious of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, first 
studies the unequal distribution of accidents among people exposed to 
equal risks. Their intensive study resulted in concluding “individual 
susceptibility to ‘ accident’ is an extremely important factor in deter- 
mining the distribution of accidents." The authors also write, “30 | 
far as our present knowledge goes, it seems that the genesis of multiple 
accidents under uniform external condtions is an affair of personality 
and not determined by any obvious extrinsic factor.” | 

These accident-prone personnel are found amongst the drivers 
of transport. They certainly get involved in more accidents than other 
drivers do. To reduce the number of accidents their elimination from 
hazardous work will be of great help. In some cases, they may be 
retrained or rehabilitated as far as practicable. 


Factors influencing Accident Susceptibility : 
Many investigators tried to trace the factors that are ultimately 
responsible for-increasing the susceptibility of street accidents.. From 
their records, different factors can be classified into following groups : 
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(1) Environmental or external factors: fatigue, intoxication, 
street illumination, exposure, etc. | 

(2) Physiological factors: condition of health, defects of vision 
and audition, ete. , E Us 

(3) Factors related to technical aspect: rate of driving. speed, 
engineering defects, defects in the highways, etc. 

(4) Psychological or personal factors : experience, .age, operating 
efficiency, skill, inattention, nervousness, safety-mindedness, unconscious 
motives, emotional outburst, etc. | 


+ 


Selecting Safe Drwers : 


` 


Payéhologiat s first consideration as to the preventive measure 
towards elimination of street accidents, is selection of. safe drivers. It 
is widely accepted that the accident-control measures may be directed 
toward bodily or mental conditions (fatigue, worry, unrest, attitude, 
etc.), co-ordination of. muscular and mental faculties, mental and 
physical reactions, improper motive or lack of motive, and other similar. 
factors that serve to influence the causation of accidents. So suitable 
selection tests may be of great value in eliminating the causes of 
accidents by diagnosing the aceident-prone personnel before employment. 

Selection of safe drivers must include (i) a very carefully and 
controlled examination of automobile operation on the road, t.e., road 
tests to determine how well khe applicant has mastered the most 
common manipulations necessary in handling a car, and (5) laboratory 
tests of psychological nature to determine some essential qualities which 
are required for safe driving and to measure differences in native ability 
or natural aptitude for driving. | | 

"Psychologists are concerned with determining the fitness as regards 
applicant’s native-ability. In my opinion to find a battery of tests 
for selecting safe drivers the undernoted considerations must be thought 
of: (i) Physical consideration—organic diseases, senility, inexperience, 
high blood pressure, ete., (4) Visual consideration—field of vision, glare 
recovery, colour-blindness, night-vision, judgement of speed and distance 
of moving objects, ete., and (iti) Psychological consideration—-eye-hand 
steadiness, concrete intelligence, distribution and duration of attention 
to varied stimuli, quickness of reaction of foot and hand, emotional 
stability, 7.e., nefvousness and fear, fatiguability, impulsiveness, reck- 
lessness, cool-mindedness, etc. 

In India, considerable amount of work has already been done 
in this field.’ During. World War 1I, the selection of the Personnel 
Directorate of the War Department, tried to introduce certain tests 
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for the recruitment of drivers. Possibly, research workers of Mysore 
University have done some work for testing dirvers. Prof. 8. K. Bose 
under the joint auspicious of the ‘Department of Psychology, Caleutta 
University; and Indian Council of Medical Research has prepared 
two batteries of tests suitable for testing secidenteprone bus and íram 
- drivers. | I 

These researches can profitably be applied in the selection of 
efficient and safe drivers. Selection of drivers, in time of giving licence 
or training. in «driving, through these tests will surely resuli in 
eliminating the individuals (drivers) who are unsuited for the driving 
work and who are accident-prone. The individuals selected in this way 
may incur accident record which is largely due to factors other than 
native capacity or consititutional defects and which can be subjected 
to correction when true causes are uncovered. 


Other Perna Measures : 


Research has shown the various factors that contribute to the 
causation of motor vehicle accidents. To-day, the problem of reducing 
the number of such accidents can be approached from many different: 
angles. Propaganda work and mass education followed by statistical 
studies have given excellent results. Statistical studies are very; 
important in arriving at a knowledge of the causes of accidents. ‘‘ In 
the transportation industry, the statistical analysis of. mass data. has 
been supplemented by another psychological procedure—the clinical 
study of the individual involved in accidents as a means of determining 
the exact factors operating in his case and as an ae in the prevention 
of further accidents on his part.” 

The aim of clinical study is’ io examine the various Eos (age, 
experience, reaction time, preservation, accuracy of response, eic.) of 
the mental make-up of the individuals involved in accidents. To get 
an over-all picture of the knowledge of the factors which play a part 
in the case of a single individual the experimental study is very useful; 
it includes ‘‘ psychological examination, close observation of operation 
details, a review of his relationship with supervisory officers. and fellow 
workers, and possibly a detailed study of the home circumstances ”’ 
The specialized treatment of the individual involved in accident is based 
on the exact knowledge available through clinical study. '' Treatment ’ 
to say in the words of Viteles; '' takes the form, not of ‘mass éducation, 
or the more drastic measure of termination, but most frequently that 
of systematic instruction designed to efface such faulty habits of 
operation as may be responsible for the accident record. In other 
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cases, medical treatment, discipline, encouragement, and supervisory 
follow-up may be employed in rehabilitating accident-prone employee.” 

Thus we have seen that application of safety psychology for 
the reduction of heavy financial charge of accidents and m reducing 
wasté, both human and material, will surely form a conclusive argument. 
Safety psychology rightly directs research to worry and fatigue, home’ 
conditions, long hours of work (driving), age and other bodily and 
mental conditions included in the list of psychological accident factors. 

To-day emphasis is placed on the fact that ‘safety would be 
improved. if mechanical designs were more intimately related to the 
psychological - characteristics of operators. The wider use of psycholo- 
gical tests and psycho-techniques for adjusting and fitting drivers to 
their. jobs offers promise in accident prevention work. Effective 
collaboration between safety engineers and safety psychologists should 
be sponsored, in accident prevention programmes. Carefully planned 
and executed research studies should be undertaken by the safety 
psychologists if significant progress is io be made in the problems of 
street accident reduction of Calcutta. 
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ENGLISH IN INDIA TOMORROW* 
Pror. Buupres CH. GUHA 
PART I 
(A) Exit ENGLISH? 


The following pléa for a dispassionate approach to and a reasoned 
reorientation of the much-vexed question of English in India Tomorrow, 
is a modest essay at ‘ debunking’. It. therefore, postulates at the very 
outset two axiomatic or self-evident truths. First, the solemn covenant 
about the replacement of English, unmatched at present by any Indian 
language as an instrument of everyday business as well as of material 
and moral progress, by Hindi or something else, cannot continue to adorn 
the Statute Book as a mere decorative dead letter for all time to come. 
Secondly, the alarmist outlook regarding the future of Hnglish in India 
is not warranted by the real lie of the land at present in this sub-continent 
of the East. Though not unlikely to be eclipsed by Hindi today or 
tomorrow in certain spheres and quarters, English is not really on iis 
last legs in this country. Just as a pro-English and anti- Hindi stand 
at this juncture may be misconstrued by some misguided zealots as 
synonymous with the dissemination of rank sedition or arrant nonsense, 
similarly the monopolist claim. of Hindi to be the sole national language 
of Free India is liable to engender a suspicion of the movement being 
motivated by a machiavellian design for the propagation or foundation 
of Hindi imperialism. Hindi has yet to win the allegiance of the 
combative and uncompromising dissenters and protestants of the South 
as well as to convert the less bellicose and more self-possessed non-con- 
formists of Bengal. Passions and prejudices have clouded perspective. 
What is needed, therefore, is pricking the Hindi bubble or unmasking | 
its futilities. | 

The aspiration for the substitution of a truly national language for 
a foreign one—remember what this bond was to the ancient Greeks and 


* Tt is wise to look out for squalls ahead but foolish to cry wolf too often. Ts it 
now all quiet on the Language Front in India ? At any rate this viewy dissertation was 
born in the whiteheat of the controversy, written, that is to say, at the instance of one 
or two friends on the eve of the (January, 1958) Conference in Calcutta. Having snugly 
slept so long in a scrap-heap of manuscripts, its text has got staled here and there by 
the lapse of time and interest. Therefore, the urge to recast or rehash the whole thing 
is pretty strong. But the moment is propitious for its publication: the fat is not in the 
fire at present. In other words, what has hung fire so long goes off without a word or a 
comma dropped or displaced in a period of comparative quiescence while one can air any 
fad of his own, unafraid of a counterblasí, as I do in the second part of this article. 
B.C.G. 
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has all along been to the English-speaking world—is most legitimate and 
undoubtedly symptomatic of the pulsations of a new national conscious- 
ness. No far-sighted nationalist of vision among the Indian intelli- 
gentia can as such nowadays contemplate with equanimity the prospect 
of Free India for ever playing the second fiddle in the comity of 
nations by reason of her perpetual pupillage to an alien culture and 
speech. English plays its appropriate rôle in the deliberations of the 
U.N.O. today but does not monopolize the stage. We who represent 
not an inconsiderable part of the civilized world do not have today a 
national language of our own, properly so called, but only a number of 
regional languages, none of whose pace can be quickened or growth 
accelerated like that of a plant reared in a conservatory or greenhouse. 
May posterity witness the consummation of what today can only be an 
enchanting dream—India audible to the peoples of the world in her 
native speech and natural accent. 

But that day shall never dawn should we make up our Payla to 
jettison, as it were, English prematurely, t.e., before we can afford to do 
it, even as an official language, to have no truck with it except as-a 
mere scholastic study and’ pursuit in our academies and universities 
beyond the deadline of 1965. For that will.be a leap in the dark, will 
plunge a go-ahead nation into medieval obscurantism—a disaster, 
avoidable by a slow and un-hurried transition, sound thinking and 
planning. 

This sound thinking and planning necessitates, m the first instance, © 
the shedding of the  pseudo-nationalis complex, the sentimental 
obsessions, the rankling prejudices generated by a bitter recollection of 
the past. Who has forgotten that vulgar philistinism of yesterday—a_ 
philistinism nof unparalleled in the history of the modern world—which 
relegated the mother-tongue to the background in our school and college 
curriculums, that intellectual snobbery that used to measure an educated 
Indian's intrinsic worth, refinement and culture by the mete-yard of. 
English, ¿.e., speaking and writing it like a brown Englishman ? No 
wonder even today English is as good as second nature with not & few 
educated Indians; it comes so natural, easy and graceful to them. But 
. while one may still love to mouth out his elegant and almost immaculate 
English, with the gusto of a literary epicure, another is already in a mood . 
of revolt against this entertaining buffoonery or silly infatuation, though 
it is nothing of the kind. Is the exasperated patriot gaining ground ? 

Here is some mental pabulum for this die hard as well as for the 
level-headed apostle of nationalism. Put that in your pipe and smoke 
it—one might say. The English are proverbially a dumb people. Lord 
Bacon:feared that bankruptcy would overtake his mother-tongue. Some 
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of his contemporaries, however, visualized another kind of destiny while 
Shakespeare, all unconsciously though, wrought for other ends. 
Revealing statistics can very easily be marshalled to demonstrate beyond 
doubt the phenomenal ascendancy and vogue of English- today, iis 
amazing power of survival in a world, politically, militarily and culturally 
competitive and that in an Atomic age. English commands the suffrage 
of the bulk of the civilized world.. Another fit of absent-mindedness ? 
Or is the secret hidden elsewhere ? Again whenever an Englishman 
philosophizes, politicizes, pedantizes, that is to say, embarks on any 
intellectual gymnastic whatsoever, he does so through the anglicized 
fabric and medium of certain mediterranean languages, very much like a 
stock character in a French play using prose without knowing it. John 
Bull ‘doesnot feel scandalized, nor is denationalized in consequence. 
The Hlizabethan Englander had a holy horror of the Italianated English- 
man and his inkhorn terms, comparable with the antipathies of the Hindi 
protagonist in our midst.. But British culture was not crippled or 
impoverished by the protracted stranglehold of the classics in Britain’s 
public schools and universities. It would be gross impolicy, therefore, 
to. court -réhabilitation, «as -it weré;.in. the realm. of darkness, darkness 
. dissipated by the light of English, were we to part company with this 
language and its\literature-in our enthusiasm for the inauguration of a 
Hindi regime. Stagnation in science, paralysing frost on things adminis- 
trative and judicial, topsyturvydom in the life of a nation, intoxicated 
by the rallying-ery of. Progress ! ` A. truly national language for India, 
which is yet to come, cannot be divorced from other na&onal develop- 
ments. It can grow only in alliance with all our regional languages 
as well.as English, unrivalled, as it is, in its riches and resources. 

But there is the reverse of the medal too. Is there any semblance 
of justification for keeping alive, for nourishing what I shall term the 
Incubus of English in our schools and colleges any longer ? The history 
of the long career of the English language. and literature on the Indian 
soil is a chequered one and may well be likened to a drama in three acts. | 
The first act corresponds to and synchronizes with that period of novi- 
ciate in the use of English, both written and spoken—pidgin English, 
Indian falkee-talkee, a bilingual jargon or patois, fitting somehow or other 
into the then administrative set-up—an Indianized brand of English, 
atrociously provoking, excruciatingly funny but by no means an unin- 
telligible gibberish. The last episode of this act coincides with a- 
relentless campaign against-verbicides, ‘ Baboo English ', conducted by 
a host of purists and precisians, both British and Indian, all worthy f 
remembrance’ still, though ‘ Baboo English ' may and does lie as snug 
as a bug ih:a tug in musty volumes on our library shelves. The second 
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act, More varied and interesting, unfolds the story of faithful discipleship, 
sedulous apery and assiduous cultivation of standard English, of the 
King’s or the Queen’s English, unadulterated by anything exotic, Indian 
malapropisms and solecisms, so forth and so on. This record is simply. 
_ astounding in its range and variety, both in failure and in success. The 
legacy of this period has. been transmitted to the new era of political 
independence, to be covered by the third act or the denouement of the 
drama. 


PART TI 
(B) ENGLISH WITHOUT TgAnS ? - 


The habit of English is disintegrating and its practice in our schools 
and colleges has suffered a sea-change. How our Indian Johnny Raw 
delights to break Priscian’s head! What un-English English does this 
chartered libertine of language perpetrate with impunity, for he must 
not get ' ploughed ' after all the price he has paid in sweat and tears ? 
Any sensitive but prudent teacher and examiner in the throes of his 
infernal drudgery may be tempted to exclaim to himself—'' Tell it not 
in Gath "—lest his own occupation should be gone. Where is the 
sanction and right to extort, except on pain of failure in an examination, 
from the unwilling conscript, the average young learner of English, a 
better piece of writing? This is not tantamount to putting a premium 
on bad English in Indian schools and colleges but a frank recognition 
of the logic of facts. 

You may study a living foreign language so as to be able to read, 
write and speak it: or just for the sake of an intelligent understanding or 
comprehension of what is spoken or written. The ambitious and 
arduous pursuit to mastery and perfection of a triple goal—reading, 
writing and speaking—does and can no longer agree with the ordinary 
run of Indian students today. English spells coercion except for just a 
few—the elect of our intellectuals, avowed votaries and practitioners of 
standard English, who are sustained an cheered by their own command 
and enjoyment of this wonderful vehicle of expression. With such an 
accomplished and steadfast devotee it will be always worthwhile: to 
differentiate between this stress and that pause when speaking fo his 
boss, or to feel sure whether he is going to have ‘a few words’ or 
‘words ’ with that supercilious jack-in-office. He will always take care 
that none of the finishing strokes of his pen, intended to slay some of his 
darlings in a piece of charming composition, operates as a finishing 
stroke after all. How many Englshmen can ' parleyvoo ' with facility 
and ease ? An Indian speaking English as if he were to the manner 
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- born, an M. Ghosh or a Toru Dutt versifying, as he or she did, is a 
study in contrast. A Surendra Nath Banerjee or a Lal Mohun Ghosh 
was a spellbinder, each in his English speeches, and so is the philosopher 
-Vice-President of the Indian Union. 

A Mulk Raj Anand can never mishandle the Queen’s English but 
: only enriches its texture and beautifies its usage and diction with the 
colouring of a cast of mind that is essentially Indian. So Indian English. 
for long a butt of ridicule, may one day challenge comparison with 
whatever English has grown or is growing outside the language’s native 
home and habitat. | . 

This ecstasy of a digression has, however, to be balanced and 
tempered by downright sincerity in dealing with the field of education. 
The English load in our schools and colleges must needs be lightened— 
barring of course especial courses, designed for the Indian student, with 
a proved aptitude for and devotion to English language and literature—: 
the procrustean uniformity in our methods and standards abolished or 
liquidated and our techniques rationalized. English, I presume, will be 
increasingly cared for according as it becomes more and more learnable 
as well as teachable without Tears. This is-hardly practicable unless 
the English drill is limited in the first instance to a training in the art 
of rapid reading rather than writing or speaking, good, bad or indifferent. 
The one prerequisite to it is the shifting of the emphasis from spoken 
English to written, from pronunciation and intonation to simpbe under- 
standing. Oral composition kindles and stimulates interest in the study 
of a living language, for reading, writing and speaking are interdepen- 
dent. But the talk of a trial of mechanical aids and appliances, together 
with all the expensive paraphernalia, on an extensive scale, so as to 
facilitate the assimilation of alien tricks of utterance, this talk smacks 
of moonshine in the present picture of things, academic; there are 
other desiderata and patent priorities to be attended to in our schools 
and colleges. Our reliance as a rule should be on grammar and the 
dictionary—basic principles and meanings eked out with and exemplified 
by apt illustrations. One imbibes his mother-tongue by the light of 
nature, sucks it in with the mother’s milk .but he learns a foreign 
language in the light of acquired knowledge—how to steer clear of the 
commonest pitfalls, how to weed out from composition its queerest 
specimens. “ Milton thinks that God will be angry upon me if I 
do not write poetry of talent” “ Wordsworth says that when young 
I use to go from rock to rock." “ Sir Galahad says that I never 
felt the kiss of love nor maiden's hand in mind.” “ Edmund Burke 
said that I want to conciliate by pacifying the Americans." The 
student needs to be taught why each is a ludicrous error, a travesty 
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of what is meant by the author. Had he (the pupil) not better get 
hints (from his teacher) on the A.B.C. of dryasdust grammar, on how 
to write a letter? 


> Mauch of the present feeling against English is obviously rooted 
in a resentment against and intolerance of what is, rightly or wrongly, 
regarded as a cultural conquest. This irony is intensified further by 
our English teaching being very, very unreal. Nevertheless India will 
stand in need of, English tomorrow, as she does today and did 
. yesterday as well as the day before. To be fully cognizant of the 
force of this thesis is real statesmanship. On the other hand, the 
‘most baffling problem' for Indian pedagogics today is how to evolve a 
simplified and tabloid version of English, suited to the very modest 
requirements of the average Indian student. 


‘ Tabloid English ' is coined for the nonce, it is English with 

a distilled grammar and a condensed vocabulary, English without tears. 
This grammar should rest on a. universalized and standardized structural 
and etymological basis, admitting, however, of deviations and 
variations whenever admissible. Grammar in English is overridden - 
by. Idiom which is an Autocrat, disdaining and defying the dictates 
of history and logic. ‘The popularity (with the general mass of Indian 
students) of Standard English,—English, unequalled today among 

modern languages, for its literary fascination, cultural appeal and 
utilitarian value,—is already on the wane. Should India, therefore, 
try ‘ Basic English ' or failing that, one or the other of its derivatives 
or variants? It is extremely problematical if any such experiments 
will really cut the knot. India cannot take kindly to ‘ Basic’, for 
‘Basic’ has outlawed or proscribed the richest possession of the 

language, the wonderful treasury of English verbs, with all. their 

nuances, their feel of indefinable seductions and susceptibilities, so 
characteristic of its genius and power. Admittedly that is standard 
English, forbidden to none but attainable only by the fit few. For 
the unfit many let us devise a pattern or linguistic genre, so to speak— 
this pioneering work may very properly be undertaken under the 
auspices of any Academy or. University in India—harmonizable with 
and adjustable to Standard English, in its concord and structure, 
grammar and syntax, and based as far as practicable on a sifted and 
controlled vocabulary, spiced with a verbal admixture, easily assimilable 
for the Indian student. There is no reason why the intelligent and 
earnest Indian student should boggle at the English Bogey, once it is 
robbed of its wonted terrors, the strain and tension of ‘ swotting ’; | 
“ sapping ' and cramming all the way. This may yield solid results 
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and pave the way to other reforms. This preparatory course must be 
judiciously formulated and arranged in. gradations so that it may, to 
the advanced learner, prove a stepping-stone to the better and greater 
thing, namely Standard English. To hit upon the right point of 
conjunction and confluence between Standard English and its simplified 
` descendant, is the job of the expert. He has to see to it that the one 
may graduate into the other by slow and easy paces. 


THE DOCTRINE OF S'RAUTALINGA 
AS APPLIED IN THE SMRTI: 


Avinas CHANDRA GUEA, M.A., B.L. 
Late Professor of Hindu Law, University Law College, Calcutta 


aq aafaa yaaa Saxrarfagaufegefegesie az- 
yatdenfegaatiarparadaduiiers “geqamafaf Baqi 4 
* ara af ae fare = areata area) agaa AAA- 
aang quip uq qeu sara Agaa afa- 
qaaa ug Aaaama aaa afe yanar yaaa gatat- 
Rasaan aa füer daia afferre aaa yaq 
Wd que amman «d wala aara a WS sistant fag a 
yan ga ats | aa amaina Ra aAA | 

Dattakamīmämsã, pp. F-6. 

It is clear from the above passage that Nandapandita lends but 
a half-hearted support to the doctrine that a text of the Vedas, 
inferred from the existence of a clear text of the smrli, must give 
way even to a mere indication or suggestion conveyed by a Vedic 
text (Srautalitiga), and that, therefore, an adoption would be valid, 
if made with the consent of the son or sons living at the time of such 
adoption, as in the case of Visvamitra. 

Successive adoptions: 


It was held in an old Bengal case, apparently on the authority 
of the above passage, that an adoption even during the life of a 


1 Lectures delivered on Hindu Law, 1926-1927, a portion (msi). See 88 G. L. J. 
(1951), 5n-12n, 13n-19n, s.v. "Marriage : Is marriage of an adopted son with a Sagotra of 
his natural,fatber prohibited?" (An opinion) ; University Law College Magazine, Calcutta, 
Vol. XXIT, March, 1954, pp. 102-118, s.v, “Mimansa rules of Interpretation," By courtesy 
of Sri Dviiendra Nath Guha. 


° faaan asaafa qaqa: i 
. ATI oe q a urge fau n 


»*63a4&229*x*9*.94€95999* 9 5129272^45q.224»5252€ 


srarosrgwenmifasnfea; watata t 


AVAUITIe walqüfauu: l 
Manu, X, 104, 108, 
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natural-born son would be valid, if made with the consent of the 
latter: 


Msmt. Solukna v. Ramdolal, 1. 8, D. 324 (484) [Not a care, however, of 
successive adoptions | 


Also, a subsequent adoption, made while the son first adopted 
was still alive : 


Gourcepershad v. Msmt. Jymala, 2 8. D. 136 (174). 


But the contrary rule is now established: a man cannot have 
two adopted sons at the same time, though, of course, he may adopt 
as often as he likes if, at the time of each successive adoption, he is 
without issue: 


Rungama v. Atchama, 4 M. T, A.1=7 W. R. 57 (P. C.}!,  Mohesh Narain 
v. Taruck Nath, 90 T. A 302:20 Cal. 487 (P. C.). 


It does not appear that, im either of these cases, the subsequent 
adoption: was made with the consent of the previously adopted son, 
and therefore, Nandapandita’s concession in the above passage in 
favour of such a subsequent adoption wouid not apply. No doubt, in 
Rungama v. Atchama, Jagannadha, the previously adopted son, had 
consented to a division made by the adoptive father of his property, 
both ancestral and self-acquired, between the former (Jagannadha) 
and Ramanadha, the subsequently adopted son. But their Lordships 
observed in that case: ‘‘Feeling the hardship of this case on 
Ramanadha, we have looked with some anxiety to see whether 
his title could be maintained on the ground that it was subsequently 
recognised by Jagannadha, and that such subsequent recognition 
might be considered equivalent to previous assent. We think it, 
however, impossibe to maintain his right upon this ground. Suppos- 
ing Jagannadha to have acquiesced, after he came of age, in the 
division. of property made by Vencatadry, it was an acquiescence 
on the footing of a right already asserted by the father to exist in 
Ramanadha, and 16 does not appear that Jagannadha possessed all 
the knowledge or was placed in the circumstances which must exist 
in order -to “make his ratification binding, even if we assume, what is 


1 One of tbe 2 texts relied upon in this case in support of such adoptions was: 
afy sia ser Ga wfssQue:: and 42 ge at A anq wafer: l qea aga: 
yat aas qat aiqi asa aad ate stswgquspq Sankha,cit. Nirnayas., 
p. 268, but at p. 430 the seccnd éloka is attributed to the Matsya and Kürma-purümas, The 
other text relied on is: uay Wyal À aa: Hawes! vaagna dur vavifa 
ata’ af seras: i 

Dattakamimamsa, p. 70. 
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not by any means clear, that such subsequent ratification would he 
equivalent for that purpose in Hindoo law to previous consent." 

With reference to the passage of the D. -m. in question, their 
Lordships said: “The author then, after quoting a text from Manu, - 
much to the same effect with that cited from Atri, observes that the | 
instances of adoption, by certain illustrious persons, of sons, although 
they already had male issue, must be considered as exceptional cases, . 
and not as generally authorising the act. In the next paragraph the 
author sums to concede oo a second son may be adopted with the 
sanction of the existing issue.’ 

And further on, referring to the D. -m. ind the D. -c. 
their weight is strong against a second adoption.”’ 

Their Lordships, however, did not decide, and, in view of the 
facts of the case, if was not necessary for their Lordships to decide, 
the somewhat difficult question as to what precise legal force attached 
to the said concession of Nandapandita, though they said with 
reference to the D. -m. and the D. -c. generally : “They enjoy, as we 
understand, the highest reputation throughout India’: a view, which. 
has since been re-affirmed in Bhagwan Singh v. Bhagwan Singh, 
21 Al. 412 (P.b.)=26 T. A. 158 (161) and in Radhamohun v. Hardai 
Bibi, 26 I. A. 118 (181) and in the Ramnad case, 12 M. I. A. 487. 

That the concession in question is but a half-hearted one and 
vot at all seriously made is apparent from the light, bantering manner 
in which it is couched. 

But, apart from this fact, the rule of interpretation, on which 
the concession purports to be based, is, it is submitted, unsound. 
Even in a case of conflict like the present one between a smrti-text 
and a mere indication or suggestion conveyed by a Vedic text 
(Srautalinga), it is the former, and not the latter, which prevails over 
its rival. | 

Where the conflict is between an express Vedic text and such an 
indication or suggestion as aforesaid, there is no doubt: that the 
former prevails : 


geamercpn £ quar ameter fammi | ' B 
Jam, TII, 3, 14. 


The reason.of the rule is thus stated by the Mimarmsa authorities : 
maawain ang wast WW |! uve WA 
Aauaraleaanwasa q Jaana | Ceu xpo doo afafarar. 
gaiiad | gat samaqta, fafaenefiaastiefa i aera 
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fanndisafauae w gata gen aeuegufasa sfà 
amg: Je) wm sA A fagi wal wer q 
agaaa wate sows vf a gad) gaai 
AGA ASAT se saa ud |o fep waar iaa- 
aad aaaiferain sft. facia! sadama nagaat- 
qeaatd war! Agaa naqa fay amaaa F 
afama qa eres atu ofepesanad | wal 
aama? Anas gagaan « < wapeda sfandarcnfar: 
yaaa afauguiactaa == aaa fa ferae Ten A 
Tied eu asda faa afa aafaa 
STT S wedulusqaifzfa a aaefa aa sus 
xf | Aaga aaia sfa sq gfe qara: | 
aR gaga a gaat arfuq wa agafay afe at Aa nara 
afe a gen faafaqueaifat ara cart afaafa aia aafaa 
afa qui ampi grawathana wqiqurfgas 0 “qaTamaaqi 
Wag aaa AAAA fasamea qa NARAT 
akaanga edüererd ve q sfaqieusrqqfaga ITA | 
a aAA nad #qrafawwaqi aa aaareearsaaals- 
fafemt wafa aaga amaaa aag wraqaqagaa neu 
mga wows sfal aa fastatatanaqonafa na a uafuiu 
maa maandamana Naaa  aufaq aAa 
weperfufeafaüfa | ameda fag aaa sf araa 
amaaa saaa fave) aa fe sara: ua raan | 
Qeunmeuequíaga sfà au gar ua uftas aza 
wala! s cw adi ania gaara ATATA- 
afar! saaa fe nAaR) cameras 
xifafergar: reserare ters meg Tat: | 

I | | Sahara on Jaím- TIT, 8, 14 

aa aa: ware fagra: afaaaaa 1 

amaaan eres fu wea a » 
aaa Jer qraaqawaAar | 

da galaa fanaa ufaaia i 
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agaia Wr Wer ngaa aaf | 
nfanataaraferarat a fea a 
aaf rre atas gigan q i 
afagrareata: ware dat fe upra: od 

- gr aaaea AS ATG mas s: a 

agquaaaaral fe wed: Wee! WATT d 

Saad wel TIARA | 

reus q TA Hed wae fae n 

qareafaard we. (Jaim. IIT, 2. 4) gardafg «ura i 

aa aaa’ fare = q quen u` 

fafa 3a: oes fagara fea: | 

araga fe nat aaa ufana 4 

aaa giana ngadat AAT | 

HA Wear ag uNg AEA E l! 

qsqa Z Siqa gana | 

TA Were us sreuempet Aa u 

ferrata wea fas su ferant | 

da tanaferat ger AFE arusa d 

TA UARA 4 AAT MÀ REC IEEE | 

Naaa aaas xrfefergeat; u 

aadA at afia: a a gai | 

faga R nara’ Rag ARNAR u 

ai q gàn aAA nf | 

faaa < afafag adiawa T M | 
Parthasdrethimiéra, Saéstradinika on Jaim. ITI, 8. 14. 

Madhavicarya puts 16 tersely thus : 

TRAM WU Faw! sens eae uf fa 
Aaga safeqerectt (Jaim. IIT, 2, 3-4) gata afian) aat ufa 
aaan aaan aaa cuf xw? fafeqeda fas q 
(feed ware) afaa wíaureufer! aq ag neun 
qma fawerd | wag aadar aana nrararafasy a 
gf, wad ay cufadedüerquíasa <fa fafages 1 aa afa 
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maag w«wifwaanfaneafafaaaanawaia amataga- 


RUTT wt <q a manaa fay aai | 
Madh., Jaim.-ngàyamülüvistara on Jaim. ITI, 3, 14. 


So Somanatha, in his commentary on the Sdstradipikd, cited 
‘above: 


faga fe aaam qaa vara Gas afi aufm aq 
aad d aaa saqisqa ai uer queen BATS WalpsmaTETTHI 
wae adaa anna fafa Naia 
usaf à was ins TRE werulmiwemensar Baad 
yada | em ea fifi farsa | aafia RAT AT 
aa WerergarT mifa NAAA Sea! | 


The relative authority, therefore, of an express Vedic text and 
a mere Vedic indication or suggestion depends, according to these 
authors, on the relative case and rapidity with which the authoritative 
character of the text and of the indication or suggestion is intellec- 
tually realised, An express text (Sruti) prevails over a mere 
indication or suggestion (mga), because, in the case of.the former, 
nothing more is required to establish its authority than the comprehen- 
sion of its apparent meaning ; whereas, in the case of the latter, 
there are required, in order to clothe it with an imperative character, 
first, the comprehension of its apparent meaning ; secondly, the 
ascertainment of its suggested meaning ; and, lastly, the inference, 
in keeping with the suggested meaning and as its basis, of an express 
text (Sruti), whieh alone can claim ultimate canonical authority : 
certainly a slower and more laborious intellectual process. 


It is conceived that the very same reason should, from the 
Mimàmsà standpoint, determine the relative authority of a smrti-text 
and of a Vedic liñga in case of a conflict between the two. Both, no 
doubt, owe their binding force ultimately to the authority of the 
Vedas, and the fact that one of them occurs in the smriti, while the 
other is contained in the Vedas themselves, cannot make any, 
difference, for, according to the strict theory of the Mimamsakas, what- 
ever authority can he claimed by either must be derived from the 
supreme authority of an express Vedic text to be inferred as its basis. 
But, while in the case of the smrti we may proceed to such an inference 
directly we have comprehended the apparent meaning of the smrti, 
it is necessary in the case of the liga, besides comprehending its 
apparent meaning, to ascertain its suggested meaning too before we 


8—1969P—V 
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can infer the Vedic basis thereof. Tne authoritative character of 
the smrti, being thus easier and speedier of comprehension, prevails 
. over that of the liga, which involves a more laborious and therefore 
slower intellectual operation for its realisation. This conclusion 
18 strengthened in the present case by the text of the 
Aitareyabrahmana, cited by Nandapandita «p. 27 &p.3: ASYA% 
atasi, i.e., “Heaven awaits not one destitute of a son &c,”’)', 
Ed. Madhusüdana Smrtiratna, Calcutta, Samvat 1945. 

Bhatta Someévara, the author of the celebrated commentary, 
called Nyayasudhüá or Kanaka, on the Tantravdrtika of Kumarila 
Bhatta, however, appears to have held contra that a érautalinga 
prevails over a smrti-text | Vide Nirnayasindhu, aaa uo faate Ho 
(pp. 198-199 of the Venkatesvara Steam Press Ed)! | 

The writer died in harness at the age of nearly 73 years on 
March 2, 1948 in the metropolis of Calcutta. He could not vive the 
name to a Sanskrit composition which he wrote possibly before his 
death. “‘ayageq-faum” (Deliberation of Küyastha) or “Ter SI: 
(Hymn of the Küyastha) is being suggested by eminent scholars, of 
Sanskrit. It is a writing on wifaarw (ethnology), mawr being ils 
theme. The writer discussed here that the aTaagys are notbing but 
twice-born, because they possess ales which are not prevalent among 
the ggs and as for some reason or other the ceremony of investiture 
with the sacred thread has ceased to continue in them, they are known 
to be spgs at present. gs ‘are not forbidden to study the 
Vedas. And the writer has conclusively proved the same from: the 
texts of the Vedas, the views of the commentators of the East thereof 
and the exegesis of the Western scholars. Jt is written in elegant 
style (with variac lectiones almost in each gloka “agag agay 


wa aanas gan agaa ugma aera Raar 
fafaafuar.”).. Embellished with melodivus Sürddü'avikridita meier all 
tbroughout, the composition resembles a composition of the 
renaissance period of the Kdvya literature of the Sanskrit 
language. Is it not rightly marked from the pen of a 


RN | ayaa wiransefa aq g wat fae: | 


awry Yal Frat wuw aifycieia i 
Ait. Br VIT. 18. 4, 6, 7, 19. 


' And the Aitareyabrahmana, said to be the oldest of the Brahmana works, does not appear to 
make, at all events, any rigid distinction of caste in the matter of duty to procreate male 
offspring. See infra, 2. 


uy 
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great littérateur, a maecenas, and a maestro ?—AÀs Sr Dilip 
Kumar Ray said of the composer of poesy—'"qe ala Art 
Ba A ala aaa we falas aaia at ara waa Aly VTA 
ale Be Wa AA wes Tarai SF We ssq"— «fae, waa UT, 
Ga, RUS, für, Zo, WARES R, uefa loei The writer was 


marked as a composer by virtue of his originality, insight, grace, 
deft subtlety of thought. His style had an austere majesty that 
extorts respectiul awe from all. Truly said Adams, '"The attainment 
of a good style is the result of careful study and continual practice.” 
So also, Alex. Smith, ‘‘Style, after all, rather than thought, is the 
immortal thing in literature.” The remarks of Coleridge are clear. 
no doubt: “When a man perfectly understands bimself, appropriate 
diction will generally be at his command either in Writing or in 
speaking. He who thinks loosely will also write loosely." The 
learned discourse which he composed was written in years in facile 
pen. Out of many, a few slokas are given below where he discussed 
the doctrine of Srautalinga, the Mīmāmsā rules of interpretation in a - 
masterly manner—''A knowledge of the aphorisms of the Mimamsa 
is indispensable to every one who has ever read any part of any of 
the authoritative treatises on Süstric law, * * to give an insight into 
the meaning of the Vedas, for the interpretation of which they were 
originally framed. The rules and principles of the Mimamsa Darsana, 
and the discussions which are intelligible without a knowledge of 
them’’.—Dr. Bhattacharyya, Commentaries on Hindu Law, Third 
Edition, Calcutta, 1909, pp. 98-99.  Gaügánatha Jha. in his 
Hindu Law in its Sources, Vol. II, Preface, as well as p. v. very 
rightly observed: “Thus all unbiassed lawyers will, it is hoped, see 
how necessary it is to study Hindu Law, and along with it, and as its 
indispensable guide, the Pūrva Mimamsa.’’ (Allahabad, 1988 ; see 
also, Colebrooke Essays, Vol. I, p. 842, Cowell's Edition) : 


arisa ae ysitaeg- | 
mE Tarai gaca fe 
amaaa man TAI | : 
| sr ui 


* 


mA apu udis 


% 
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qaad rfe fü 

wie eei talia 
aafaa fe aaa 

aafaa af faq ue n 





maq 

gaa: (gine) 
qfsara 
agian 


English translation: The Sruti, which mentions (the emergence 
of the Varnas from) the mouth and the pair of arms, thighs and feet, 
in the order of descent, places the Sidra below the rank of the 
Brahmana, the Ksatriya and the Vaisya on account of enumerating 
‘feet? at the last of all. If from the probans of this mantra an 
injunction-is construed regarding the lower order of the Sidra as 
varna, then, that lowness evidently inheres in the class of the varna, 
but, in no way, inheres in the individual self.* 








maama pe a ga ferae 
ava an qa 
ati arius = afa fagar 
arafà fag e | 
Rate fau aa anag- . ; 


a 


O 





i Jaimini, I, ii, 91-58 ; Dattakachandrika, It, 7—*'À rule which is deduced from the 
wording of mantras for making it applicable to particular rites."— Dr. Bhattacharyya, 
Commentaries on Hindu Law, Calcutta, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1939, 
p. 118. Part II, Chap III. Mimümsa roles of interpretation are enunciated here. These 
are essentially required for interpreting the texts of the Srutis and the Smrtis. Unfortu- 
nately, these, i-e., the exegetic rules and maxims of Mimdmsd, are being absolutely ignored 
with the result that they are misquoted and misinterpreted and thereby being faulty in law 
as well. The necessity of that treatise in English even, is forcibly pointed out in the case 
of Veni Prasad v. Harddi Bibi by Sir Jobn Edge, ©. J., in his judgmens (vide I.L.R., 
14 All., 67, 70). 


2 It ie an unpublished composition. All the English renderings are kindly done by 
Srt Krishna Gopala Goswami, Süstri, Mimizpsa-Smrtitirtha, M.A., P.R.S., Post-Graduate 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Calcutta. Kindly revised by Pandit Venamali Vedànta- 
tirtha, Vedüntaratna, Vidyavibhisana, M.A., formerly, of Assam Educational Service. 
Assietances are also kimdlv given by Mah&ümahop&dhyaàya Dr. Jcgendranàtha Tarka- 
Samkhya-Vedantatirtha, Late Prof. of Indian Philosophy, Research Department, Sanskrit 
College Caleutts, Pandit Durgamohan Bhattacharyya, Kavya-Sémkhya-Puranatirtha, M.A., 
Prof. of Vedic Language, Literature & Culture, Post-Graduate Research Department, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Prof. Kshitiá Chandra Sistri, Pafichatirtha, M.A., Prof. 
Batuknatha Bhattacharyya, Kévyatirtha, M.A., LL.B. 
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Wary are’ q A- 
ea rater eter gagar 
ATAT BAT WT wz 


English translation: And even if this rule (which settles varna 
at the first creation) be stressed here, to what profit will this statement 
(of the Gitd) enure to you ? That this statement is authoritative has 
not yet been established by you, the learned one. Have you forgot 
that this statement in the Bhagavadgità is a Smrti, and that Smrti is 
concluded to be the daughter of Srūti, where. only mother Sruti is 
authoritative, being an independent source of knowledge? 


Sq anfa grasa 
CE IRISH ES 
ed aen faurqauar 
a wr finara final i 
vm eg a fe am anew (=) 
ater ag giaa faat- wu) 
. rst aiamaa | 
wales: satiat 
Sd ay fafireagifusasmr 
TAT 
aisdad dera ue 
English translation: But even if injunctive statement is possible 
to be construed from the mantra, yet that does not help to afford 
grounds for determining that the status of the Sudras is lower than that 
of the three other varnas. Does not the lower status (of the Süjra) 
follow from without? That may be, but in that.case, (we'must refute 
it by saying that) the Vedic: speech which is of full-fledged and 
unassailable power m itself, ‘like the queen sovereign in her commands, 
does not certainly depend upon any extraneous cause for the sake of 
its own mandates. 
1 Grut is called ‘Mother Sruti’, ‘Smrti being her daughter’ ( afer: afagqal arar 
aata ur?) Elsewhere, the Vedie speech (“at”) is spcken of ‘As the queen 
sovereign’ (esit fasiaifea” varia lectio “gaifga afiay’). These are Re found. 


Et seqg., £ls. 26, 27, 29 and the $l. 14 ante. of the text 
2 Rv, X, 88, 3; and the commentary of Siyana; Do. III, 34, 9; Do., Do., Do., 
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AASIAA SATAIR 
sui ofa ama 
VASA FT yea SNA- 
| MAW TARA | 
-Aat fafwafanea sa 
E =a at fafafe gyfa- 
aafaa (ner aaa ufa fa- 
O Raq SIS: 1220 


English translation : Though there .is no such mantra, yet, alas! 
there is one glaring text of the Sruti in the (Aitareya) Brühmama, 
which deepens our sorrow by causing the outpour of tears, namely, 
‘one, who is to be at the beck and call of the other, is Südrakalpa' 
and ‘he may according to the will of the master be raised from sleep or - 
may be beaten (when needed), Let the Mimáümsü philosophy decide 
whether this text (of the Brahmana) is a vidiivan-nigada (statement 
looking like fafy, but not really so) or an injunction (widhi) or 
whether this is anuvada (re-iteration). 


Tara q acatanaa- 
«renfatuesfa a- 


1 Ait. Bn., VII, 5, 29=385, 8; and Sayana's commentary thereon. 

2 Jaim., I, ii, 19-95. Original injunction. Cf. ‘Gaya RAs aeaa- 
qr 1” “agaaa dear fafa: 7? A role is a duty of an original nature. ‘Where 
à text enjoins men to do an act for the doing of which no worldly reason can be ee 
it is called a Vidhi.''—Dr. Bhattacharyya, P. 109, ig “sewed q famed fae 
mseya |?" Speech, discourse, statement. Tz, “faqaq siae: 1” Here, Mimamsa iue 
of interpretation follow, too. 

3 qaa — “anaana isga: I”  Re-iteration. 

Cf. “RA gua: ques | 
ganga Ran qa: 1” 
“A statement of a known or admitted fact’’—-Do.,, p. 110. 

4 Aatam— The canons and maxims upon which Hindu jurists rely in interpreting 
the texts of their inspired law-givers, are based on the aphorisms of the sage, Jaimini, which, 
with the commentaries thereon, are collectively called Parva M imamsé Daríana, Parva 
Mimamsa, is, in truth, only a system of exegesis. At a subsequent period, they were 
applied by Hindu jurists to explain and reconcile the texts of the Smrtis, and so they have 
acquired such importance in Hindu jurisprudence that tbe pandits who devote themselves to 
the study of the law generally call themselves Mimamsakas or philosophers of the Mimümsü 
school.” 

i —Dr. Bhattacharyya, pp. 97-98. 


Raiga laa (fast aU) + sa + wa (aqa)— s, fin Mara + sree] i 
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areg fafaaq marauest 
4 Isfana <| 
aga fang ata ss O 
gear afya qur 
SET a azt anafaa- 
gafa erer mq faq wasn 
Engiish translation: With regard to us the said text of the 
Aitareya (Brabmana) is the only one, which, though notan injunction, 
may attain validity like an injunction by reason of its inclusion in 
the Veda. But when Jaimini does not approve that (such) Sruti may 
give rise to injunction, then in the whole of Rgveda (Bahvrea) there 
is nowhere any mention of the servility of the Südras. 
Staten: 1 
aaay ara aaa aq ud wfs | 
ATA Wed ant ahaa y 
aafa Aega guard JIAN: | 
ehfaatewaduaasa afa- 
qievsreqesafeaene: pc 
qegerorquafeautiaarit 
aafaa an Rauaga u 


aaa sA «fadsfaatams- 
aRU Maes: | 
meua ANu fah faim: 
VSIA: E FRAT! l 


1 A celebrated sage and philosopher, a pupil of Vydsa. He was Udgatri priest at 
Janamejaya's snake sacrifice and was founder of the Pūrva or Karma-Mimamsé. He along 
with five others restrained the fall of thunder-bolt from heaven—“Sfafay qawa iqaran 
q Tl gs Geet fg: wy aaam: 1” Also, “a: wq Sifstanfü 
aaa | fagsfew afa fefe a xde?” See Naisadhacharita, V, $9; the eomm. 
of Premcandra Tarkavigiéa thereon, pirvardham, Caleutts, 4th Edition, 1931, pp. 281-239. 
He was the author of Bharata, i.e., Mahadbharats. Only the Asvathedha Parva is available. 


See afearmtaviatuwaaeniiiaeat gafa afa-usifaseaafagusma- 
stcadialuqaaaraufcatesqa erequraetafarafaanfueita fase xeriqe aiana- 


qa fatiean alewsnfaaefasgar: xw! qaqaqa es ataamat afyar: 
eret gedaan: afama euo ware fad! 
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aA qataifaaaaarat- 

Wise. WARE | 

era watery: awa 

AGUA, faveat u | 
afana: ‘shaq aaa fu a: | 
ufwarane: asta eres: i 
SIEHE E maana] gA; | 
gaat seaweed RRITAR: | 
fassrafatieta faga UTATA W" 


t wfs (Aaaa aaan a agaaa (fs) x (waq — 
dara), saws Siwara: | 
“The name that made the man, immortal and best,” 


JAebírtus and Votices of Books 


The Sepoy Mutinny, 1857—A social study and analysis by Haraprasad 
Chatterjee, M.A,: Bookland Private Limited, Caleutta, November, 1957, 
pp. 202, Index and Bibliography, price Rs. 15, 


Prof, H. P. Chatterjee’s book is one of the three valuable publications 
of the year 1957 on the great Indian rising of 1857—the other two : being 
the Sepoy Mutiny and the Revolt of 1857 by Dr. R, C, Majumdar and 
Eighteen Fifty-Seven by Dr. S, N, Sen. Based asthe book under review 
is on a careful study of published and unpublished records preserved in the 
National Archives and record room in the District Collectorates, Prof. 
Chatterjee’s contribution to the knowledge of the happenings of 1857 has 
been considerable, The book consists of nine chapters—viz, (1) Regions 
affected —Classes affected, (2) Social back-ground, (8) Military back.ground, 
(4) Army administration, strength, composition and recruitment of the 
army, ete , (5) Territorial aristocracy and the middle class, (6) Mutiny 
and Hindu Muslim reaction, (7) Revolt in Bihar, (8) Some Consequences 
of the Mutiny and (9) An Analysis of the nature of the Mutiny. 


The most eritical, penetrating and painstaking portion of the work is 
his masterly analysis of the nature of ths Mutiny discussed in Chapter 
nine. "The author adduces evidence to prove that the movement of 1857-59 
was nob “a popular movement on an all-India basis," It was, again, . 
neither wholly military or wholly national or pan-India. It: assumed 
national character in certain areas only. 


His conclusions may not be acceptable to all, nor are, as we know, 
the views of Dr. Sen on the nature of the Mutiny the same as those of 
Dr. Majumdar. Dr. Sen acéepts ina way the national character of the 
movement, the national feeling having been the product of many factors. 
Dr. Majumdar discusses the movement and its character from a different 
point of view and unfolds the attitude of the leaders and their relations 
with the British Government. Ifa book is to be judged by its presenta- 
tion of facts, wealth of detail, excellence of style and scientific approach, 
Prof, Chatterjee’s book deserves a wide publicity, ; 


B. K. MAJUMDAR. | 


* 
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. FN. MEMORIAM : DEATH or. PROFESSOR JADUNATH BARKAR., 


' Prófessor Jadunath Sarkar passed away in  Caleníta on Ma y 19) 
1958, at the ripe old age of eighty-eight years. In his déath, India ha’ 
certainly lost the most outstanding of ` her : historians i in modern times 
and ‘the .present generation of’ scholars: has lost one who was by 
universal consent, in the foremost rank of India’s men of learning. 
The life of Jadunath was, in a peculiar degreé, a serious and. dedi: 
cated life. From a very early age, learning ‘was the business of 
his life. Asa cloistered student in his school and college days, and 
then’ as a university Professor, his industry was untiting.- He was 
gifted with a singularly good health, and to the last day of his life; 
he made a full use of this precious gift. Jadunath himself. tells us 
in one of . his utterances ‘that the ambition. for research in Indian - 
history “was aroused in. his mind in April, 1, 1891; immediately: after 
his appearing at the B. ^» Examination.- Eor full sixty-seven years 
he, devoted, himself to ‘this task with zeal and assiduity and he was 
finally recognised | as a iniraele of learning in the: domain of Medieval 
indian History. Of, ilie different branches and offshoots ot that history 
his mastery . was unequalled. He spent a substantial portion of his 
private i Income in collecting manuscri ipls and other historical materials 
for research. Thus he gradually: built up. his own . private, library 
which was itself a monument of learning aud industry. ‘In’ forming 
at he" sought to bring ‘togetiier tlie ‘books - needed - for tricing. and 
elucidating the history of the Mughals, particularly; the history’ of 
the Decline and Fall of the Mughal Empire This’ magnificent ‘design 
he. cherished - and accomplished ` by. his own efforts. before he was 
forty. . What was still «more surprising, he had found time ` tó use 
ihe rare: manuscripts. and the books: whieh he collected in. his librar y: 
THS., library wasa unique thing in our countr y, and ils transfer io the 
National Library of India as Jadunath's last gift to ihe ‘nation. will 
certainly be gratefully remembered by generations of scholars interest- 
ed in genuine historical investigation and research. 

Speaking gbout the principles and methods of historical investi- 
gation, Jadunath dnce said that he spent about ten years in collecting 
materials for a subject, and then spent another ten years in arrang- 
ing them critically in his mind in order to be able to utilize them 
fully for the purpose of writing history. He visited the Maratha 
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country thirty times, and went to Agra, Delhi, Malwa, Rajputana 
thirteen times for forming a correct opinion about the history of 
Mughal India. Early in his career of researeh, whem he was only 
thirty-two years old, Jadunath became acquainted with William 
‘Irvine who had planned an original history of the decline of the 
Mughal Empire. It was entitled The Later Mughals and intended 
to cover the 18th century from the death of Aurangzib in 1707 to 
the capture of Delhi by the English in 1803. But Irvine could not 
carry out the plan on account of his failing health and death which 
occurred in November, 1911. -Jadunath in his excellent, short 
memoir of Irvine has made the remark: ‘‘Since 5. R. Gardiner died 
with the cry ‘My History: Oh, my History,’ there has been no 
such sad case of a monumental work undertaken with the fullness 
of knowledge but cut short by the cruel hand of death. For Gardiner, 
however, there was the consolation that he had arrived almost 
within sight of his goal, ihe Restoration, and was leaving a not 
unworthy disciple and continuer in Professor Firth. This consola- 
tion was denied. to the closing years of William Irvine’s life."' 

And yet Irvine was destined to leave '' a not unworthy disciple ’’. 
That disciple was Jadunath himself. The mantle of Irvine fell on 
Jadunath who critically and ably edited and published Irvine's 
Later Mughals in two volumes coming down to Nadir Shah’s invasion 
in 1789. Irvine planned his History on an encyclopaedic scale. He 
knew that he would not Jive to complete bis work. But his expecta- 
tion was that at some future day the genius might arise who would 
make the dead bones live, and “this Gibbon, of the future” would 
acknowledge his debt to Irvine. Professor Jadunath Sarkar was 
destined to become “this Gibbon of the future.” His monumental 
work The Fall of the Mughal Empire in four volumes fulfilled the 
task that Irvine began, This work, was done slowly, carefully and 
cautiously. The task indeed was difficult. Jadunaih knew it and he 
said: ‘‘we have, yet to collect and edit our materials and to construct 
ihe necessary foundation—the bed-rock of ascertained and unassailable 
facis—on which alone the superstructure of a philosophy of history 
can be raised by our happier successors. Premature philosophising, 
based on unsifted facis and untrustworthy chronicles, will only yield 
a crop of wild theories and fancifal reconstructions of the past.” 

And yet, in the opinion of Jadunath, Tlistory was not to be 
merely cccupied with ihe search for, and investigation of, original 
authorities, and to be an exact chronicle of the doings of the time. If 
was said by the late Professor J. B. Dury.in his inaugural lecture 
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delivered in the University of Cambridge in 1903: **History is simply 


a science, no less and no more." But Jadunath thought that the art . 


of narrative was an essential element of a sound historical com position. 
In the pursuit of accuracy of detail and verification of statements the 
writer is sometimes apt to forget that a history is meant to be read. 
In one of his last writings, A word to Research Workers in Indian 
History published in Bengal, Past and Present Jubilee Number, 1957, 
Jadunath emphatically expressed the following opinion :—‘‘Hvery 


history, if it is to live, if it is fo be something more than an encyclo-. 


paedia of facts or a collection of extracts, must be readable for the 
excellence of its manner of presenting facts and of its style.” It is 
needless to add that Jadunath’s wide knowledge of English Literature 
and his perfect command over the English Janguage enabled him to 
present his conclusions in a faultless and attractive literary style. 

In writing history, his critical taste was exacting; his judgments 
very often leaned to the side of severity. Noone applied a more 
stringent moral standard to the conduct of men in public affairs: 
whether today or in past ages. He always insisted upon this as the 
historian’s first duty. In this respect he resembled Lord Acton who 
in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge delivered in 1895 said: “I$ is 
the office of historical science to maintain morality as the sole impar- 
tial criterion of men and things." When he came to estimate the 
value of a literary work, he seemed hard to satisfy. His ideal, as to 
thoroughness in substance and finish in form, was impossibly high, 
and he noted every failure to reach it. Nevertheless no one appre- 
ciated merit more cordially. Noone spoke with warmer admiration 
of literary compositions that he recommended. But the precision of 
his thinking and the fastidiousness of his taste gave more than a tinge 
of austerity to his judgment. He was something of an academic 
recluse, always shunning social talks and engagements. Persons mis- 
understood him as somewhat proud and self-centred in disposition. 
In a large company he seldom put forth the fullness of his powers; ii 
was in familiar converse with persons whose tastes resembled his own 
that the extraordinary critical faculties of his mind revealed them- 
selves. In his training and mental . habits he was essentially a 


— scholar. 


Judunath's' somewhat rough and forbidding exterior concealed a 
mind thab was capable of deep affection and strong attachment. The 
last days of his life were clouded by a number of personal sorrows and 
bereaveménts. But he never for a moment shirked his duty; he 
laboured on with his tasks under strain and anxiety, and he was 
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always ready to respond to every call from genuine scholars. One 
likes to remember many things about him. Joven at the age of eighty- 
eight his mind was clear, his interest in the affairs of his country and 
in the world of scholarship was undimmed. Still more to be remem- 
. bered are his serene patience, his untroubled equanimity and the quiet 
trust with which he bore the burden of his earthly duties to the last 
day of his life. 

With the University of Calcutta Jadunath was associated till his 
death. He wasa very distinguished product of this University and 
he was its Vice-Chancellor from 1926 to 1978. Under the Calcutta 
University Act of 1951, Jadunath was nominated asa Life Member 
of the University Senate. He has gone to his rest, and we with 
heavy hearts pay our homage to one of the greatest men of the present 


generation in India. 


TRIPURARI CHAKRAVARTI, 





atotificattons 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. ©/3819/10 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for goneral information that in extensicn of tho affliati n already 
granted, the Lorcto House, Calcutta, has been affiliated to tho B.A. Hcnours standard, 
in History and Education with effect from the session 1958-59, ¿e with permission 
to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, 
for 1960 and not earlier. 


SEXATE House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, Registrar. 
The 2nd June, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3825/1 (AfL) 


It is hereby notified for general infcrmaticn that in extensicn of the affiliaticn already 
granted, the Bankura Christian College has been affliated to. the B.A. (enous) 
standard in History with effect from the sossion 1958-59, i.e., with pormissicn to present 
candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, frcm 1960 
and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Caleutta. Registrar. 
The 2nd June, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3797/125-128 (Affi.)j 


Tt is hereby notified for gencral information that in oxtension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Gurudas College, Narikeldanga has been aifiliated to tho B.Se. (Pass) 
standard in Physics, Chemistry and Mathomaties with effect from the session 1958-59, 
$.0., with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the exami- 
nations mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. 


SENATE Hovst, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. | | Registrar. 
The 8rd June, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
/ Notification 
No, G/3803/101 (Affl.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliatien already 
granted, the Kandi Raj College has been affiliated to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard, in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics with effect from the session 1958-59, i.e., with permission 
to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, 


from 1960 and not carlicr. 
Senare Houses, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Re gi sirav. 
The 8rd June, 1958. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3786/68 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sri Sikshyatan, Calcutta has been affiliated to Mathematics to the Inter- 
mediate standard, Geography and Alternative English to the B.A. (Pass) and Hindi 
and Philosophy to the B.A. (Honours) standard with effect frcm the session 1958-59, 
2€. with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the 
oxaminabions mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. 


SENATE House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Caleutta. Registrar. 
The 3rd June, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification z 
N. C/3791/1 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for gencral information that in extension of the affiliaticn already 
granted, the Bankura Christian College has been affiliated to the T.A. and I.Sc. standard, 
in Junior Military Course with effect from the session 1958-59, i.c., with permission 
to present candidates in the above-named subject at the examination mentioned, 
from 1960 and not earlier. I 


SENATE House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

Calcutta, l Registrar. 

The 2nd June, 1958. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3831/104 (A ffl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Siliguri College has been affiliated to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard, in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics with effect from the session 1958-59, t.e., with permission 


to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, 
from 1960 and not earlier. 


SENATE Hovusx, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Caleutta. Registrar. 


The 8rd June, 1988. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3814/37 (Aff) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Pravatkumar College, Contai has been affiliated to the B.A. (Honours) 
standard, in English, Bengali and History with effect from the session 1958-59, i.e., 
with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations 


mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier, : 


- 


SENATE House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, Registrar, 
The 3rd June, 1958, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3809/105 (Afi) 


Itis hereby notified for general infor mation that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Bolpur College has been affiliated to the B.A. (Pass) standard in Sanskrit, 
Mathematics and Philosophy and to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard in Physics, Chemistry . 
and Mathematics with effect from the session 1958-59, ¿.e., with permission to present 
candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinaticns mentioned, frcm 1960 
and not earlier, 


Senare Hovsm, f D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
Caleutta. ` | Registrar. 
The 8d June, 1958. ; 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. 
Wo. €/3873/16 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation, already 
granted, the City College, Calcutta has been affiliated to the B.A. and B.Sc. (Pass) 
standard, in Geography with effect from the session 1958- 59, 4.6., with permission to 
present eandidates in the above-named subject at the examinaticns mentioned, from 
1960 and not earlier. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
| Calcutta.. Registrar. 
The 3rd June, 1958; ` ; 


` 
w" 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 


Notification 
No. C/3868/93 (Aff) 


Th is hereby notified for general information that in extension cf the affiliaticn already 
granted, the Vidyasagar College, Suri has been affiliated to the B.A. (Hcncurs) standard, 
in History and to the B.A. and B.Sc. (Honours) standard in Mathematics with. effect 
from the session 1958-59, i.e., with permission to present candidates in. the above named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. 


Suan HOUSR, |. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
| Caleutta. 1 Registrar. 
The 4th June, 1958, : 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


No. 82.9159/57. s d Waltair, the 21st February, 1958. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


Sub E E ni at University: Examinations—September, 1957. 
iin :—BSyndieate Resolution, dated the 1st February, 1958. 


ORDER 


The result of Mr. Pananjipalle Butchi Raju candidate with Reg, No. 1427 for 
the Matriculation Examination held in š September, 1957, is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing for anys of the University Examinations fcr a pericd of two years and 
he is permitted to sit for the University Examinaticn to be held in September, 1959 
or thereafter, f ~ 
" (By order) 

I V, SIMH ADRI RAO 
- -Deputy Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF DACCA 


Extract from the Minutes of the Executive Council held on the 21st December, 1957. 
Recommendations of the Board of Residence, Health and Discipline. 


Resolved—That, as proposed by the Board of Residence, Health and Discipline 
(9th December, 1957). 


(2) That, Md. Abdur Rouf (Prel.) examinee in English, Roll F. 39 of the session 1955- 
56, who is alleged to have forged the signature of the Controller of Examinations, Dacca 
University, to enable him to pay his examination fees after the due date, be expelled 
from the University for misconduct. 


(3) That the name of Dabiruddin Ahmed of Ist-year B.A. (Honours) class in History, 
Roll F. 177 of the session 1956-57, who is alleged to have made various breaches of the 
Library Rules and forged the signature of another student, be removed frcm the Roll 
of the University for the session 1957-58. 


Memo. No..13862-C. | Ramna, Dacca, the 12th February, 1958. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
No. T1/14. March 4, 1958. 


I give below copy of resolution No. 679 passed by the Standing Committee of the 
Academic Council at its meeting held on the Ist March, 1958, for your information and 
necessary action. I 


° 


Copy of Resolution 


Considered the question of cancelling the Admission Examinaticn (1956) Certificate 
of Sri Om Prakash Sharma who passed the said examination as a private candidate 
and declared on the application form that he had not studied anywhere but was later 
found to have been a regular student at the Dadoo Maheshwari Panchayat Vidyalaya, 


Calcutta. 
Resolved—That the Admission Examination Certificate of Sri Om Prakash Sharma 


be cancelled, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Deputy Registrar (Academic). 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
No.. I/4/8. - | March 4, 1958. 


I give below a copy of resolution No. 683 passed by the Standing Committee of the 
Academic Council at its meeting held on the Ist March, 1958, for your information 


and necessary action. 
Gopy of Resolution 


Considered a case of misbehaviour as reported by the Principal, Engineering College, 
Banaras Hindu University, as per his letter No. 9462/8, dated the 26th February, 1958. 


. .Resolved—That Sri N. K. S. B. Taly be rusticated for one year and he be not allowed 
to appear at any of the University Examinations before 1959. ` l 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sd) Illegible, 
Deputy Registrar (Academic). 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


No. 5553-5733/58G. ` March 26, 1958. 

I am to inform you that the Principal, Panjab University College, Hoshiarpur, 
vide his letter No. 918/St., dated the 13th February, 1958, has expelled for two academic 
years (ie, till University Examination of April, 1960); the following student, with 
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‘effect from the lith February, 1958; for thé reasons mentioned against her name 
(Regulation 8, Panjab University Calendar, 1954, Vol. ITI, page 17) :— 


Sl. Name and the Regd. Father’s name Class Reasons for 


No. No. of the student. . expulsion. 
1 Rosie Singh Kikar Singh 4th-year Gross misconduct 
(53-gw1-209) 


KESAR MALL, . 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
For Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
No. 5372-5552/58G. March. 26; 1958. 


I am to inform you that the Principal, Panjab University College, Hoshiarpur, 
vide hisletter No. 918/St., dated the 13th February, 1958, has rusticated.for one academic 
year, 2,0., up to the 30th September, 1958, the following students with effect from the 
llth February, 1958 for the reasons mentioned against their names. These candidates 
will be allowed to submit their theses eight months after the next academic session 
vide Regulation 2, page 43, Part II, Panjab University Calendar, 1957 and Rule 4, page 
17, Panjab University Calendar, 1954, Vol. YII. . f 


Sl. Name and the Regd. Father’s name Class Reasons for 
No. No. of the student. I rustication. 
1 Joginder Lal Nayar Dina Nath Nayar M.Sc. (H. S.) Gross misconduct 
(52-dj-111) Zoology. . 
2 Mohinder Lal , Kanshi Ram Do. Do. 
(52-dj-186) 


KESAR MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.). 
For Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 


It is notified that— 


`. I. Lakshmi Chand Son of Bhuchu Singh Hazari, Die Casting Section, T. D. E. 
Ordnance Factory, Katni, who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation 
Certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination from 
the Panjab University, Lahore in 1946, not a fit and proper person to be admitted to 
any future examination of the University. 

II. A four-year course for B.Sc. in Chemical Engineering, has been instituted at 
this University, the minimum qualification for admission to this course shall be a second 
class F.Sc. Certificate with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics.’ 


Cuanptosnn—3. J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
April 1, 1958. Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
š Notification 


It is notied that— `. | 
I. 'The following persons have been declared as not fit and proper persons to be 
admitted to any future examination of this University, for reasons noted against each :— 


(4) Jia Lal Kuchroo, Teacher, St. J oseph’s High School, Baramula, who tried to 
obtain. duplicate copies of Prabhakar and B.O.J. Certificates on the basis of false state- 
ments of having passed the said examinations from Panjab University, Lahore, in 1943 


and 1939, respectively. 
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(4) Makhan Lal Shastri son of Sri Gokal Chand, who tried to obtain & duplicate 
copy of the Matriculation (English only) Certificate on the basis of a false statement 
of having passed the said examination in 1924 from the Panjab University, Lahore. 

(tii) Gautam Rishi Shastri, son of Sri Shiri Ram, who tried to obtain a duplicate 
copy of the Shastri Certificate on the basis of a false statément of having passed the 
said examination in 1935 from the Panjab University, Lahore, 


(iv) Hardyal, son of Sri Ram Kishan, Roll No. 1523, M.A.) 
(Mathematics), Part I Examination, 1957. His! 
result has been quashed. 


| 
(v) Tilak Raj son of Sri Mulukh Raj, Roll No. 474, M.A. | For having replaced 
(History, Old Regulation) Examination, September, | their answer-books 
1957. | by fraudulent 


(và) Laxmi Narain son of Sri Labhu Ram, Roll No. 517, M.A.| | means. 
(History, Old Regulation) Examination, September, | 
1957. J 


II. (4) B.Sc. students, who pass their examination with English as an optional 
subject of this University shall be allowed to join the higher classes in the Education 
and Science Faculties without their having passed previously English of the B.A. standard. 


(tz) B.Sc. students, who pass the B.Sc. Examination with English as optional sub- 
ject are permitted to join the M.A. classes in the Arts Faculty, only after they have 
first passed the English of the B.A. standard. This, however, shall not apply to M.A. 
Mathematics, where the B.Sc. students will not be required to qualify in B.A. English 
prior to joining the M.A. class. 


(iii) Those, who have passed Intermediate with English and B.Sc. of other Uni- 
versities with English as medium of examination shall be treated on the same level 
as in (4?) and (z¿) above. 

Ill. As the Matriculation result gazette for August, 1957 examination, does not 
contain names and other particulars of the successful candidates, the issue of duplicate 
certificates on the basis of declarations by two different Class I Gazetted Officers in 
respect of the success of the candidate, has been stopped. 


Dd 


CHANDIGARH—3. J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
March 18, 1958. ROS . Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
No. 4081-4261/58G. - The 10th March, `1958. 


I am to inform you that the Principal, Dronacharya S. D. College, Gurgaon, vide 
his letter No. 2519-D, dated the 19th February, 1958, has rusticated for one academic 
year, the following student, with effect from the 19th February, 1958 for the reasons 
mentioned against his name (Regs. 4 and 5, Panjab University Calendar, 1954, Vol. 
TII, page 17) :— ` 


Sl. Name and the Regd. No.of Father's name Class l Reasons for 
No. the student. "" “i rustication. 
1 |. Rishi Raman Grover Amar Nath Grover lst-year Misconduct | 


(57.gsd.190) 


KESAR MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
For Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
No. 4845-5025/58G. ' m The 19th March, 1958. 
In partial supersession of this office Notification No. 4081-4261/58G, dated the 10th 


March, 1958, it is hereby notified that the name of the candidate is Rishi Raman Grover 
and not Rishi Raj Grover. ; 


el KESAR MALL, 
: Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
For Registrar. 
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` UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


No. Ex9-180/57-58. - Administrative Building, 
i Crawford, Hal, Mysore, 
The 10th February, 1958. 


Notification 
(Correction Slip) 
| Ref:— his office Notification of even number, dated the 3rd February, 1958. 


In modification of this office Notification of even number, dated the 3rd February, 
1958, the following correction may be incorporated regarding the malpractice of candi- 
dates in September, 1957 Examinations. | 

Delete B.Ed. Final (Mechanical Engg.) against Regd. No. 1347 and 

Add.B.E. Final (Mechanical Engg.) against Regd. No. 1347. 


By order, 
D. JAVARE GOWDA, 
Controller of Examinations. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION BOARD 
No. B-VI-(i) of 1958 


it is hereby notified that the result of the undermentioned candidate who has been 
found guilty of having practised unfair means at the S. S. C. Examination of March, 
1956 is cancelled and the candidate is further debarred from appearing at the S. S. C. 
Examination as shown below. This candidate has also forfeited his claims to exemp- 
tions, if any earned by him under the existing Regulations :— 


Examination Seat Name of candidate Name of School ^ Debarred up to 
No. and Centre. 


D-6140/Gadag Bikkannavar, Chandra- Basel Mission High Permanently 
mouli Somashekhar. School, Dharwar. 
Poona—1, 18th January, 1958. M. V. DESHPANDE, 
Secretary, . 


S. S. O, EXAMINATION BOARD. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION BOARD 
No. B-VI.(ii) of 1958 


Tt-is hereby notified that the result of the undermentioned candidate who has been 
found guilty of having practised unfair means at the 8. S. C. Examination of October, 
1956 is cancelled and the candidate is further debarred from appearing at the S. S. C. 
Examination as shown below. This candidate has also forfeited his claims to exemp- 
tions, if any earned by him under the existing Regulations :— 


Examination Seat . Name of candidate Name of School Debarred up to 
No. and Centre. 


C-1076/Ahmedabad Patel Kantilal Maganlal Appeared as a Pri- Permanently 
we oe sl), Vate candidate. . 


Poona—1, 18th January, 1958. ' M. V, DESHPANDE, | 
d I Secretary, 
S. S. C. EXAMINATION BOARD. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION BOARD 
: No. B-VI-(iii) of 1958 


It is hereby notified that the results of the undermentioned candidates who heve 
been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the S. S. C. Examination of 
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March, 1957 are cancelled and the candidates are further debarred from appearing at 
the S. S. C. Examination as shown against their réspective names. These candidates 


have also forfeited their claims to exemptions, if any earned by them under the existing 
Regulations :— 


Examination Seat Name of candidate Name of School 


Debarred up to 
No. and Centre. 


A-18701/Bombay Lele, Chintamani Ram- Appeared as a Permanently 


krishna. Private candidate, 
A-19394/Bombay D’ Souza = Lawrence St. Xaviers High Permanently 
The ofilo. School, Bombay 
E š e. 4 
A-20925/Dadar Jaykar, Girish Sakharam Orient High School, Permanently 
` Lalji Jetha Road, 
; . i ,  Bombay—16, 
B-26448/Poona Banchhod, : *. Vijay Poona Night High Permanently 
Camp. Mahadeo. Sehool, Poona—2 
C-17405/Nadiad Patel, Jasodaben New English School Ist January, 
"s Chimanlal. for Girls, Nadiad. 1959. 
Poona—1, 18th January, 1958. | | M. V. DESHPANDE, 
Tom Secretary, 


S. S. O. Examination Boarp. 


-SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION BOARD 
No. B-VI-(iv) of 1958 


It is hereby notified that the results of the undermentioned candidates who have 
been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the S. S. C. Examination of 
October, 1957, are cancelled and the candidates are further debarred from appearing 
at the S. S. C. Examination before the month and year mentioned against their 
respective names. These candidates have also forfeited their claims to exemptions, 
if any earned by them under the existing Regulations :— 


Examination Seat Name of candidate Name of School Debarred up to 
No. and Centre. 


A-1201/Bombay Shah, Vasanti Ratilal S. R. C.S. Jain 30th June, 1959 
Kanyashala, Kelewadi, l 


Bombay—2, 

A-1351/Bombay — Hegde, Gajanan Vigh- Esplanade High  . Do. 
i neshwar. School, Bombay 
A.1483/Bombay Surti, Khandubhai Unity High School, Do. 

Makanbhai. i Khetwadi, | 
; gi Bombay-—4. ; 
A-1582/Bomibay — Pandya,  Baldevprasad Appeared as a ‘Do. 
I Narbadashankar. Private candidate. 
A-1609/Bombay Shah, Bharti Nanubhai Appeared as a Do. 
Private candidate. 
A-5595/Dadar Talreja, Shyam Kewai- Sind Cosmopolitan Do. 
ram, à; High School, 
Ghatkopar. 
A-5801/Dadar Mistry, KantilalParshot. Shri A. A. Bhimji Do. 
: tamdas. . Vividhlakshi 
Vidyalaya, 
Matunga, Bomba, 
—19. P 
A-9017/Dadar Mhatre, Hemlata Vasant Pioneer Public High Do. 
School, Dadar, 
Bombay—28. 


B-4941/Satara Apte, Shreekant New English School, Ist January, 
i Shankarrao, Satara. 19 
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B-5594/Thana Mulay, Mukund 
-  Dhonddeo. 
B-7025/Ahmed- Kashid, Mohan Tukaram 
nagar. 
C-0023/Ahmedabad Patel, Natwarlal Ambalal 


C-970/Ahmedabad Patel, Chandulal Khanji- 


bhai. 
C-3431/Baroda Doshi, . Indumati 
Narsimhdas. 
C-9976/Visnagar — Patel, Babulal Hem- 
l chand. 
(-13467/Ahmeda- Jani, Kanaiyalal Manilal 
bad. 
C-17848/Rajkot Mehta, Jaysukhlal 
Nenshi. 
C-18295/Surat Kumbhar, Ramji Parso- 
I tam, 


D-3706/Bijapur ‘Kachur, Jalalsa Patelsa 


Kuntoji, Ningappa 


D-3707/Bijapur 
Rachangouda. 


Poona—1, 18th January, 1958. 
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New English Schaol, 30th June, 1959 


Thana. 

A. E. Society's High 
, School, Ahmed- 
nagar. 

Fellowship High Permanently 

School, Gheekanta, 
Abmedabad. 


The Premier High 30th June, 1960 
School, Ahmeda- 


Do. 


bad. | 

Maharani High 30th June, 1959 
School for Girls, 

Baroda. : 

Sheth M. R. Sarva- Do. 
janik High School, 
Unjha. 

Fellowship High Do. 
School, Gheekanta, 
Ahmedabad. 

Alfred High School, Do. 
Rajkot. 

Haripura Sarva- Do. 
janik High School, 

Surat. 

S. S. High School, Do. 
Bijapur. 

:H. G. High School, Do. 
Sindgi. 


. M. V. DESHPANDE, - 
user 2 Secretary, 
S. S. C. EXAMINATION BOARD., 


BOARD OF HIGHER SECONDARY EDUCATION, DELHI 


Notification 


The following candidates having resorted to unfair means at the High School, Higher 


Secondary and Higher Secondary Technical Examinations held in 1957 are debarred 
from appearing at the examinations of the Board for the period as noted against each :— 


Roll Name of the Father’s name Name of the Period: for which 
No. candidate. ME Institution from debarred. 
which appeared. i 
| High School Examination, |, .. 
$857 Pushpa Kumari Sri Rishi Keshe Govt. Girls’ High Result for 1957 
Rishi. a ax . School, - Patel examination can- 
Nager, West, celled. 
New Delhi. Debarred from 
taking any of the 
Boards’ Exami- 
nation to-be held 
in the year 1958 
and 1959. 
Higher Secondary Examination 
658 Jai Prakash Sri Bishan -Chand Commercial Result for 1957 
Gupta. . Higher Secon- examination can- 
o dary School, celled. 
Charkhewelan, Debarred from 
Delhi. taking any of the 


Board's Exami- 
nation to be held 
T | in the year 1958. 


4 
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2103 Sukh Dev Sri Ram Saran Ramjas Higher Result for 1957 
Sharma. Dass Sharma. Secondary examination can- 
p Sehool No. 3, celled. 
Delhi. 


Higher Secondary Technical Examination 


Charan Dass - Technical Higher Result for 1957 

Secondary examination can- 

School, Delhi celled. ] 

Polytechnio, Debarred from 

Delhi. taking any of the 
Board's Exami- 
nations to be 
held in the year 
1958. 


R. SARAN, 
Secretary, 


Boarp or HIGRER SECONDARY EDUCATION, DELHI. 


$335 Gulshan Parkash Sri 
Khanna, Khanna. 
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HUGHLINGS JACKSON AND THE THINKING 
MACHINE 


EpwarD Poporsky, M.D., Lirr.D. 


The brain is a most intriguing and mysterious organ. For a 
great many hundreds of years it remained an even more mysterious 
and puzzling entity until Hughlings Jackson became fascinated by, 
the brain, its structure, its functions and its place in the scheme of 
things. He began to collect brains, dissect them most ‘carefully, 
study their various parts and investigate their particular functions. 
Then he began to make deductions regarding the mechanism of menial 
processes. These deductions are as important today and just as signi- 

ficant as the day they were first promulgated. 
| Mental phenomena occur during the activity of certain nervous 
arcs. For us, according to Dr. Jackson, the highest motor and 
sensory centers constitute the “organ of mind”. Mental phenomena 
occur during activity of the centers. Jackson. was of the opinion 
ihat the organ of mind was a mechanism for the co-ordination of im- 
pressions and movements. 

What happens in the mind when one sees an object? Most of 
us would think that the act of seeing was purely a sensory act ; that is, 
we simply see and that is all there is to it, But Dr. J ackson believed 
ihat seeing also eae rise to certain mental actions. 

“T suppose’, said Dr. J ackson, “J am seeing à briek: What 
happens i is tbat there is a peripheral impression. upon the retina of 
‘the eye; impulses then through the lowest, the middle, and up to 
the highest sensory centers. So far we have only ‘stated one half of 
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the reflex action, have only reached the physical condition in the 
highest sensory centers, correlative with the colour of the brick. II 
and all other. objects have shape, and this as much requires to be 
accounted for as the colour. The shape of an object is the relation 
of its several positions one to another ; our knowledge of this relation 
is by movements, in this case, ocular movements, by currents passing 
from the highest sensory centers, so to speak, ‘across’ to the highest 
motor centers and from these downward, through middle and lowest 


centers to muscular periphery, there is development of movement of 
the highballs. Here we have reflex action’’. 


But seeing is only oné of the sensations which give rise to menta- 
tion. When one smells a flower, there is a vivid image of the flower 
as well as its smell, although this image is much fainter. Testing 
and touching are also necessary to give realistic dimensions to 
thinking. 


When one thinks of a concert, a football game or a lecture, there 
is an image of all the characteristics that went into the picture 
of these particular events, sounds, odors, colors, shapes and sizes. 


Thus certain types of thinking are rather sensory in their make-up. 
That is, we think in “picture”. 


The first processes of thinking are ‘‘knowing’’ and ‘‘remember- 
ing". We know a brick when we see one by certain impressions of 
characteristic physical features. Remembering a brick involves a 
repetition of these sensations but in a much fainter degree. These two, 
knowing and remembering are very similar. But the third character- 
istic, thinking or reasoning is different from either. Knowing and 
remembering are acts involving the consciousness of images. Reason- 
ing involves activity, the manipulation of images. | 


On the nature of reasoning Dr. Jackson expressed himself in the 
following words: When I arrange books on a table they are visual 
and tactual images, and these are actions. Physically these are 
imprinis on the retinae and on the fingertips, and there are movements 
of the arms. Now I suppose I think of arranging the books. I 
have faint visual and tactual ideas, and there are faint actions, and 
physically there are slight central, cerebral discharges, the peripheral 
pairs not being engaged. It sounds grotesque to say that manipula- 
tions and certain gross operations, or rather the correlative actions, 
are reasoning ; but I think there is reasoning in its lowest form, 


or that there is at least that out of which what is called reasoning 
has been gradually evolved. 
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“To return to the former illustration. The action during the 
process of actually arranging the books is reasoning in its lowest 
form ; the action when thinking of arranging them is a next-highest 
grade ; & purely symbolic arrangement of them in thought by actions 
concomitant with activity of new nervous arrangements representing 
‘modified parts of the operations, is a sort of reasoning. Certainly 
when words come to be symbols of the actions (symbols of symbols) 
in the case supposed, there is what is commonly.called reasoning.” 

One occasionally says that he thinks in “words”. Dr. Jackson 
emphasized that words are psychic correlates of certain movements. 
Thus reasoning comprises ideas of movements in a twofold manner: 
l. Ideas of manipulative movements (e.g., “the arm movements of a 
chimpanzee in reaching for a stick to get at “a banana, or the hand 
movements of a chess player). 2. Ideas of articulatory movements 
correlative with words symbolic of these manipulative movements. 
There are many instances of reasoning which involve ideas of both 
manipulative and articulatory movements, as when one is thinking 
of how to repair a bit of mechanism, like an automobile, typewriter 
or clock. There are also instances which involve only articulatory 
movements, as when a philosopher indulges in a bit of abstract 
thinking. : | | 

Thinking, according to Dr. Jackson, is a composite function 

ecurring during activity of the highest sensory motor areas, this 
activity being generally combined with that of the lower arc as well. 
When one thinks of something, whether it be an object seen or a 
movement once executed there is activity of both the highest sensory 
and and highest motor centers. 

Reasoning occurs, according to Dr. Jackson during activity of 
motor centers, there being activity always of the highest centers and 
often of the lowest.. Actually one never reasons without reasoning 
about something, and that something is actually a set of objects. 
“Thinking of these objects,’’ occurs during activity of the sensory and 
motor centers. In actual practice therefore an act of reasoning is 
concomitant with activity of sensory as well as motor centers. 


Hughlings Jackson was at heart a philosopher as much as he was 
a physician. In fact, when be came to London im 1859, at the age 
of 24, it was with the avowed purpose of giving up his career in 
medicine and devoting his entire time to philosophy. In London he 
met his good friend, Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, seven.years his senior, 
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who pursuaded him to continue his medical career. However, his 
thoughts were always heavily tinctured with philosophy. 

Tt was in 1859 that Dr. Jackson became associated with Sir 
Jonathan in writing medical papers which appeared in great profusion 
‘in almost all the medical journals. His speciality was nerves and 
the brain and the various ailments that affected them. The greatet 
majority of these articles dealt with the brain. He was pecu 
interested i in epilepsy. 

Jackson believed that there were three levels of function in the 
central nervous system. The lowest level includes all the motor cells 
‘. and fibers below the level of the brain and is called the first or lowest 
level of function. The second or middle level includes the so-called 
motor areas of the brain ; the third level includes all the. E of 
ihe brain aside from the motor areas. 

Perhaps Jackson's greatest contribution to nnol was his sub- 
division of the symptoms and physical. findings after injuries to -the 
central nervous system into a number of physiological subdivisions. 
` After removal of portions of the central nervous system there are a 
number of findings that are’ due to ihe real defect, to the loss of a, 
certain number of neurones. There are other abnormalities that may 
be interpreted as release phenomena inasmuch as they are due to the 
overactivity of the lower centres freed. from their normal inhibitory 
control. A third group of abnormalities are irritative due to the 
- sudden discharge of local areas of gray mayyer that have stored up 
excess energy in unstable equilibrium. Under this nos ang come the 
convulsions or fits. 

Jackson introduced a new method of studying convulsions. He 
endeavoured to interpret them.in terms of physiology. He gave the 
following definition of one of the most common of nervous disorders : 
''Epilepsy is the namé for occasional, sudden, excessive, rapid and 
local discharges of gray matter.” ‘Goss of consciousness, which is 
the fundamental thing in most definitions means an involvement of 
the most specialised of nervous proeesses." In another place he 
says: “À convulsion is a clotted mass of innumerable movements 
produced by the excessive, sudden and abrupt cerebral discharges.”’ 

Before Dr. Jackson’s time it was thought that epileptic fits are 
due to a disease in the region of the medulla. Dr. Jackson believed 
that the lesioh was io be found in the cortex of the brain, and he 
began to gather evidence to support this view. 

Convulsions are due, according to Dr. Jackson, to the Bu up 
in a portion of the -cortex of the brain of an excess of energy. .in 
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unstable equilibrium. It takes time to store up this energy so there 
is usually a- space of time between fits and seizures. .The crude out- 
bursts of energy is followed by a period of fatigue in the portion of 
the gray matter giving rise to the convulsions and for this reason 
there is often a temporary paralysis of the parts convulsed. More- - 
over, a portion of the gray matter of the cortex may have completely 
lost its function while the surrounding areas are in unstable equili- 
brium. Under these conditions there oy be convulatons on the para- 
lyzed side of the body. : 

. Jackson described a type of epileptic fit which bears his name. 
This is known as a Jacksonian convulsion. This type of convulsion 
begins most commonly in the order of sequence in the hand, face and 
foot. When it begins in the hand it involves first the thumb and 
“Index finger ; in the face the facial muscles'and the tongue and in the 
leg the great toe. The march of attack is interesting. If it begins 
in the hand 1$ usually spreads up in the arm to the face and then 
‘down the leg. In cases where there is a loss cf consciousness it 
usually occurs at a time when the attack reaches the face. The 
involvement may spread to the other side of the body. It then 
involves the muscles of the trunk on both sides and finally the arm 
“and leg of the second side. . 

Dr. Jackson gave a possible suggestion for the fact that the 
attacks begin in the fingers or in the toes, in the most voluntary 
muscles of the body. He suggested that these muscles were repres- 
ented in the brain by large numbers of relatively small cells that 
present a large total surface area that was easily influenced by any 
changes in the composition of the blood. 

The brain is the seat of disorders that give rise to epileptic 
seizures, and Jackson accumulated some evidence that suggests that 
there are centers for the control of the autonomic nervous system in 
the brain. Thus in epileptic fits premonitory shivering is sometimes 
seen. There is pallor of the face, increased salivation and sometimes 
vomiting. dn certain cases the heart is definitely slowed down at the 
beginning of the convulsion. 

Dr. Jackson was always on the lookout for unusual brain changes 
that produce unusual ailments. Thus in the concluding years of his 
studies on epilepsy he described a disease that is due to abnormal 
discharges from the region of the tempero-sphengid lobe of the brain. 
This patient was a cook. At the beginning there developed a tremor 
of ihe hands and arms, She then saw in every attack a little black 
woman who was actively engaged in cooking. There was at the same 
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time a horrible smell of “burning dirty stuff." She would stand with 
eyes fixed for a few moments and then say, “What a terrible smell.” 
She did not jose consciousness and remembered the attack. 


* * d %& = 


Hughlings Jackson was born in Yorkshire in 1838 and received : 
only the equivalent of a grammar school education. He then entered 
medical school where he attained high grades in his studies despite 
his lack of formal education. In later years he felt that his éducation 
was quite inadequate and wished that he might have attended one of 
the British Universities. He’ believed that his lack of University 
education was largely responsible for his difficulty in expressing 
himself. But actually this was not true at all. He used the most 
vivid expressions in describing his clinical observations. Thus a con- 
vulsion he called ‘‘a clotted mass of spasm.’’ Said upon occasion 
that the optic nerve looked ‘‘as if it had been trodden upon.”’ 

Jackson was so busy analyzing and describing life that he had 
little time to live it. After seeing Niagara Falls he jotted down in 
his notebook: “Much as I had expected." He suffered no crises ; 
he never had a love affair, and he lived life on an even keel. He was 
so absorbed with unravelling the mysteries of the brain and nerves 
that he had little time for anything else. 

In the year 1911 Hughlings Jackson's life came to an end. He 
was one of the greatest experts on the nervous system and one of the 
most learned. It was he who made the first attempts to unravel the 
processes involved in thinking, reasoning and learning. It was he 
who first gave us an idea how we use our brains to make deliberate 
choices and live with dignity as human beings. 


LIBERTY, 


SISIRKANTI BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 
Lecturer in Political Science, Raj College, Mahishadal. 


Liberty is perhaps the dearest thing to a free man. From time 
immemorial people fought tooth and nail for the attainment of this 
heavenly right. If we open up the pages of history we would see the 
names of innumerable heroes and martyrs who sacrificed everything 
near and dear for its cause and sake, written in the letters of blood. . 
These great soulse were convinced that the fundamental distinction 
between man and beast in outward things is that man has freedom and 
he is generally guided by his will, whereas a beast is mainly guided by 
its master. ‘Therefore, to deny liberty to men is to reduce them to the 
category of beasts or slaves. One of the most important reasons why 
Athens of all states of Greece is still shining in the endless horizon of 
knowledge is that free men in Athens enjoyed wonderful hberty. 
Athenian liberty, therefore, was productive. 

_ Liberty means, firstly, absence of physical coercion or confinement 
and secondly, absence of moral restraint. Our modern concept of 
liberty is that a fully developed man knows best what is good for him; 
and he should not be dictated against his will even for his own good. 
All these ideas may be traced back to the glorious days of Athens. The 
liberty to the Athenians was the freedom of the mind from the anxiety 
and cares of daily requirements. The defect of Athenian liberty was 
that it was not universal. Large section of the population had no right 
at all. ‘‘ Athens at her best was full of slaves." Apart from the 
slaves the women also had no political freedom. ‘The glories of Athens 
are the free men only. 

The speciality of the modern Boost: of liberty is its universality. 
To-day we believe that the fact that one is a human being is quite suffi- 
cient to grant one certain right without which one cannot be of one's 
best self irrespective of one’s affiliation to any state. No one can be 
used as a means to the end of others. Aristotle did not hesitate to 
use the slaves as mere tools for the service of the free men. His argu- 
ments were that the slaves were intellectually immature and hence it 
was in the fitness of things that they were to be guided by the masters 
who were superior in intellect. lt has been proved by the iatest 
research of the UNESCO that the racial superiority is nothing but a 
myth. Slaves were not born; they were made by the force of arms. 


MRO 
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A man is not responsible, as Kant argued, for his birth and why then 
he is to accept his station in life assigned to him before his birth? 
Modern sociologieal researches | have proved that all men are endowed 
with some potential genius and given the chance they can flower their 
latent faculties enriching the society to which they belong. That is 
why there is no logical foundation to deny liberty to one section of ` 
population. We are fo remember the warning of Mill that '' with 
small men no’ great thing can really be done "'. 

But liberty cannot be.enjoyed without the conception of law and 
limitation.: In Rousseau’s state of nature there was no law and people, 
according to him, enjoyed absolute liberty. Our knowledge of history 
clearly tells that this is nothing but a romantic dream. Liberty with- 
out any restraint is altogether meaningless. Tf there is ho restraint 
liberty would surely degenerate into anarchy. .So Green rightly 
remarked that in the state of nature there was no right but power. 

There is no -controversy among political thinkers regarding the 
presence of some restraints. -But the difficulty arises how far it is to 
be granted. Theoretically speaking, we can understand the principle 
that, “‘ Sovereignty carried to the extreme becomes tyranny and 
destroys liberty, and liberty carried to the extreme becomes anarchy 
and destroys sovereignty." The difficulty arises with the line of 
demarcation. F 

Liberty, as "Hobhouse believed, is a'So6ial concept. We cannot. 
enjoy liberty if we do not come to society. A yogi living in the caves 
of the Himalayas has got no taste of. liberty. His liberty is absolute 
and absolute liberty can hardly be enjoyed. We must not forget that 
man is by nature a gregarious animal. When Alexander-Selkirk found 
him im a desolate island after the shipwreck he exclaimed in his extasy. 
of joy : | f 

' T am the monarch of all T. survey, 
| My right there is none to dispute.” 
But after a while he was utterly frustrated and said, 
“ Oh Solitude! where are thy charms 
That sages had seen in thy face ? ". 
Further and it is more important, 
‘* Better to dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than to reign in.such a horrible place." . 
These lines explain many things. If it is clear then that liberty cannot 
be enjoyed outside of society, we must always remember that we must 
not demand something which would encroach upon the equal liberty of | 
others. But this does not imply that all ‘restraints are to be accepted. 
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Laski argued that some restraints unwelcome though they are have 
got to be accepted, e.g., income-tax. Here Laski’s contention was 
that these restraints must be universally applicable. He was right 
when he did not accept Mill’s distinction: between ' Self-regarding^, - 
and 'other regarding’ actions. If anyone does anything injurious to 
Himself only it will also have repurcussion on society, for he-is a part 
of society. | | | 

The whole problem then revolves round tha idea as to how there 
can be peaceful co-existence between liberty ef the individual and the 
control of the state. Whenever we are considering the crux of the 
most burning problem of all times we must look at it as a problem of 
state and individual, i.e., individual as a co-operating member of state. 
But if we look at it from the standpoint of Spencer, viz., man vs State 
—one antagonistic to the other, never shall we be able to reach any 
conclusion, TEE 

. The problem of liberty has become all the more acute because 
of the emergence of the social welfare state. Without being a8 scenic 
who claims that: ‘‘ welfare state means fare—well freedom " we can 
say that there has been some definite curtailment of, political liberty 
(e.g., freedom to form political party, etc.), as it is understood by 
the majority of western political thinkers, in some of the! so-called wel- 
fare states.. We must accept that if we consider the group something 
different from ‘the individuals composing it the group becomes almost 
an abstract idea. 

For the spontaneous development of personality the value of 
liberty can hardly be overestimated. At the same time if individuals 
are to live in’ society they must co-operate. The boundary line between 
liberty and authority is like a pendulum moving towards liberty in an 
age and towards authority in another age. This is because life is 
dynamic. Though there is struggle between authority and liberty yet 
true liberty, Kroche argued; demands authority to become lively. And’ 
if there is no liberty authority becomes empty and valueless. 

The sociological thinkers contend that man is a creature con-. 
fronted with competing loyalties. Hobhouse believed, as Laski and 
Maclver too believed that social life is not coterminous with political life. 
State is one of the many organisations of society. Since there is an 
element of compulsion in state action and since the state indulges in 
imposition it is not fit for all purposes. To Hobhouse-the state action 
is to be directed to those fields where common action is needed fo? 
the achievement of common good. But there is difficulty even in this 
field. .Laski, for example, believed that the prescription of the state 
is never final. For, he argued, state in its actual meaning is the 
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government composed of individuals like B sdb They cannot be 
considered infallible. There may be a national education, but state 
education is a colossal monstrosity. A man is to judge, argued Laski, 
tthe ‘dictates of the state by his own reasons and morality. The diffi- 
culty with Rousseau i lg bi) he began- with a flamboyant declaration. m: 
favour of individual: -““‘ Man is born- free, but he is everywhere in 
chains." But strangely enough he ended (in practice) with the absolute 
power of the state. For the general will to whom ‘Rousseau surrendered 
all authority is nothing: but the- majority will in a given community. 
Therefore Laski believed thàt^nó one can be forced to'be free. ‘That 
is the good of the individual depends on- him álone- and. nothing is 
to be done by the state against his will even for his own good. A 
man’s liberty, according to ‘him, ig never real if his will is suppressed 
in case of conflict between his will and social will. He did not accept 
the idea that the society or the state can have a distinct interest and 
personality above the personality and interest of the individuals. It’ is 
found: very often that ' power corrupts even the noblest of souls" 
And “‘ absolute power corrupts absolutely ". Tf that is the case ae 
vidual must be- given the liberty: io decide finally as to their obedience 
to a particular law. If dictates of morality and reason convince an. 
individual about the goodness of a; law it may be obeyed, but if that is 
not the case then it may be disobeyed, for today” 8 heresay, said Laski, 
becomes ‘tomorrow's orthodoxy. Then where is the just ground of 
denying this liberty to the individuals? : 

In a, ‘democratic state’ there may be divergence of opinion between 
the majority and minority. It is * arbitrary and dangerous ' to argue 
that: ihe majority is always right and the minority is always wrong. 
For at timeg.i& may happen that out of hundred men, as Mill argued, 
one man may be right and ninety- nine men may be wrong. We must, 
therefore, keep open the door to liberty for everyone. If a man is not 
E ‘preaching rampant anarchy he should not be put down. | 

Green’s contention in this regard is that defiance of law defeats 
its purpose. But. defiance of law for the interest of common good is 
not bad (e.g., Gandhiji’s defiance of law). Green sounded here a note 
of warning: One should be fully convinced in his mind that it is the 
interest. of the community that is for cing him to defy law; otherwise 
defiance of law for private inter ests (e. g., dacoity, sinuggling) will bring 
chaos and misery „to the people curtailing their liberty. ` 

If we accept the theory of Laski, we are not sure how far stability 
in the state will be ensured. For one cannot say man is guided always 
by the dictates of conscience and reason. He is very often moved by 
passions, sentiments and emotions. And it is doubtful whether we 
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can claim to see things ‘and judge them without colouring them by our 
preconceived notion and bias. Tt is also true that.on many occasions 
we do things motivated by self-interest.. Theoretically speaking, one 
can understand that one should obey a law after scrutinising its content 
—how far it enables us to attain satisfaction and realise our personality. 
Law, therefore, is not mere command. Coercion is not the only crite- 
rion of law. Nevertheless, in case of conflict between the individual 
liberty and the national liberty the individual cannot be given the un- 
conditional right to do as he pleases. If such a right is given it will 
be given at the cost of the state. 

Barker has tried to reconcile the various liberties by bringing in 
the notion of justice, He accepted that, ''in theory, we claim to 
serve under the banner of liberby, in actual life we are faced by the 
question, under which banner, and in the name of which liberty '"'? 
He, however, believes that 3n the name of justice the claims of different 
liberties can be held in balance. “Justice is the synthesis." But 
this conclusion is also a patch work. For, the conception of justice 
varies from philosopher to philosopher. ‘There is no absolute standard 
of justice. Thus the law which appears quite just to the communist 
thinkers may not be so to the democratic thinkers. Aristotle found 
nothing ‘unjust in the system of slavery and could not conceive that the 
slaves could be given liberty equally with the free men—‘‘ from the 
hour of their birth, some are marked out for subjection, others for rule.” 
It is right and just that the slaves should remain slaves and never try 
to become masters. And Aristotle is called the father of Political 
Science! In Plato's Republic, many famous intellectuals of Greece 
including Socrates, broke their heads to find out what is really meant 
by justice. And ultimately the meaning that Plato gave of justice 
rejecting one by one all the other meanings given by different philo- 
sophers is also not convincing to us. | 

Thus we see there is no easy solution to this problem of ‘ liberty 
of one man with that of others ', and the boundary of law and social 
control. We cannot support the coutention of some western writers 
who argue that arts and science cannot advance in a totalitarian state 
where individuals are not given right of free thought and expressions. 
For, at least in tbe field of science if not in literature, the astounding 
discoveries and inventions made by Russia has to a vital measure 
exploded this thesis—we can no more justify it by-bringing in the 
question of comparative advancement achieved by "Athens and Sparta | 
in the field of arts, Dterature and science. 

In conclusion I may say that there may be » peaceful co-existence 
between liberty and control in a state which would establish socialism 
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through democratic means. Only in such a policy liberty of individuals 
can become productive without injuring the general interest of the state 
and society. But before we are going to establish socialism we must 
first, argued Miss Follet, convince men about the virtues of this system. 
Mhig can be best done in a democratic state where people will be given 
opportunity to question and where there is no coercion against rational 
people. People will then understand that the besti way of life is living 
and let living and not living at the cost of others. And then the 
problem of liberty and control will be incidentally solved. I fully 
realise that this cannot be achieved so easily. But I do not find any 
other alternative. | | : 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN 
APPROACH : 


I, 
D. N. CHATTERJEE 
Chandernagore College. 


The Shakespearean Stage. 


A lot has been written on the.conditions of dramatic production, 
the details of the “construction, arrangement and conventions of the 
Elizabethan stage’’, the dramatic companies, the actors and their 
styles and personalities, the audience and their tastes and prejudices. 
An understanding of the nature of the stage explains greatly the 
nature and peculiarities of Hlizabéthan drama which remains otber- 
Wise inexplicable. 


What was the. Elizabethan stage like? The sieve bius often 
‘staged in the courtyards of inns the structure of the theatres was 
much like that of the inn-yards. There were galleries on four sides 
of the yard, there was an uncovered portion called the pit; at one 
end of the rectangular yard was the stage that protruded into the 
middle of the yard. There is only ohe contemporary picture of the 
stage. It is of the Swan, and was made from memory by a Dutch 
traveller named De Witt in - 1596; but there are serious inaccuracies 
in the picture which proves that the artist’s memory must have 
betrayed him. There is a second picture,. that of the Red Bull 
Theatre published in Kirkman's ‘Wits’ in 1672. A third picture is 
to be found on the title page of ‘Roxana’ in 1632; a fourth in ‘Mes- 
salina’, 1640. There are travellers’ reports which are more or less ` 
not very dependable. But most important of all is Henslowe's con- 
tract for the Fortune. From it William Archer has given a drawing 
of the playhouse with the help of W. H. Godfrey. In the United 
States Dr. Albright gives a representation of the playhouse as also 
does J. Q. Adams. “TIn Dr. Albright’s plan the stage tapers more 
abruptly than seems ‘to me likely", says Dr. Thorndike, “and in the 
Godfrey- Archer plan ihe stair- cases are wrongly placed. The main 
staircases must have been near the entrance to the theatre”, * 
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The Globe was eighty feet square from outside and contained 
‘fifty-five foot of like assize square every way within". The frame 
contained three stories in height—the first was 12 ft. the second 11 ft., 
and the third 9 ft. in height and each story 12 ft. and a;half in 
breadth. The stage was 48 ft. in length and extended to the middle 
of the yard. Tt was an open space on which stood ''the principal: 
and main posts of the said frame and stage forward ... to be square 
and wrought pilasterwise". Secondly, there was the balcony behind 
the front stage which was effectively used as an upper balcony as 
Juliet’s Chamber. Lawrence suggests that the chamber behind the 
upper balcony was used by the musicians of the company. Thirdly, 
‘there was a rear curtain just behind the front stage and.there were 
two doors on two sides for the exits and extrances of actors. Fourthly, 
there was an inner stage behind this curtain which was removed 
when necessity for ah inner apartment scene arose; it was used as a 
recess, a cave, a study, a bed-room or an arbour which required 
special property or concealment.  Fifthly, there was an upper.stage 
behind the balcony covered with a curtain used as walls of the town, 
Cleopatra’s tower or any such high place. Sixthly, there were two 
doors on both the sides of the curtain in the front stage. Lastly, 
there was à hut at the top of the stage from which the gods descended. 
There were trap doors as well on the stage for mysterious appearance 
or disappearance of players on or from the stage. 

Where was the curtain? The stage directions of books ‘published 
‘between 1550 and 1642 do not very often give us any precise picture 
of the contemporary stage. They are often confusing and Neuendorf 
has actually shown it. The Swan gives only an incorrect picture. 
There are certain scholars who have made the inner stage project 
into front stage so that it became a chamber closed on three sides 
and open on the front to the audience. But this seems impracticable. 
‘It is true that with the introduction of scenes the inner stage actually 
increased till the front stage disappeared.. But this happened nearly 

a century after the death of Shakespeare. | 

There were properties on the stage as Henslowe’s Diary clearly 
shows. But they were simple contrivances and never took any time 
as in later ages and never disturbed the smooth “two hours’ traffic 
on the stage’. The simultaneous setting as in Hotel Bourgogne 
caused confusion. The Elizabethan stage indicated locality less 
‘strictly and with the credibility of children they changed the locality 
on the bare stage, the actors remaining where they were. This has 
been shown by Granville-Barker. In the plays also there were no 
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place headings. Of course there were vaguely localised’ scenes and 
definitely localised ones. The main stage’ was mainly unlocalised 
and subject to change. The inner stage, on the other hand, helped 
to localise the scene. 


LE. 


The structure of the stage must have influenced the plays very 
greatly. First, the stage was very spacious, more spacious than the 
modern stage as the acting space was wide. Considering the conven- 
tionalism and want of scenery, we may say that it made the acting 
very elastic and change of place and scene could very easily be 'con- 
tinued. What is a serious problem to producers of Antony and 
Cleopatra with more than forty scenes was no problem to the  Elizabe- 
than stage manager. Secondly, as the stage protruded into the 
middle of the pit there was a more intimate conrection between the 
actor and the audience than in a modern stage. The drama could 
be much more effective than it is now. Naturally, the soliloquy 
which is an indispensable factor with Elizabethan plays could be 
natural. The preblem of Hamlet was a revelation to the audience 
to whom as his confidants he seemed to have opened his 
heart. ‘‘Moreover he (the actor) was so close that there was 
ro need for him to shout, so that the greatest subtlety of 
voice, gesture and expression was possible’’. (Harrison). Thirdly, 
there being no scenery, it was a matter of make-believe. Plays were 
staged in broad day-light. So the dramatist. was more a poet and 
appealed straight to the emotion and imagination of the spectators. 
This gave a special chance to the good -actors of the company who 
could carry their audience “by the emotional effect of the rhetoric’’. 
' Bo from this standpoint Collier was perfectly right when he pointed 
out in his History of English Dramatic Poetry, “The introduction of 
scenery...gives the date to the commencement of the decline of 
dramatic poetry". Lastly, it may be pointed out that mere aesthetic 
criticism which finds serious artistic flaws of Shakespeare's works aol 
going to be obsolete as the modern demand for Shakespeare beingl 
presented on his own stage has come to the fore-front, This wil 
give greater ease, naturalism and beauty to the plays and their 
musical quality which has béen neglected by elaborate productions 
of the recent past. This is not merely a. fad as’ some are led to 
believe but a genuine life-long inspiration with celebrated Shakes- 
pearean scholars and producers. like Witham Poel, Lilian Baylis and 
Granvile-Barker. Prof. Wilson Knight does not fully subscribe 
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to this view.; he agrees with Granville-Barker in the matter of the 
simplicity of the stage, the quick movement and he does not want to 
let go the advantages of the modern lighting and musical arrange- 
ments. 

‘With the development of the stage the forestage began to vanish 
and Rich, Manager of Drury Lane, cut off some of the forestage to 
make the pit bigger. So long as the stage was open drama was free 
and fluid in structure. As Harold Child has put it, ““The more the 
play was pushed back towards and sehind ihe proscenium arch, the 
more néed there was for a new technique in production ; and hence- 
forth there was a continuous scries of attempts (culminating in the 
theatre of Beerbohm Tree) to fit Shakesp»are not (as Dryden, 
D'Avenant and their like had) into new critical rules, but into a stage 
for which his plays were not written”. “‘Insensibility to the vital 
connection between Shakespeare's stage and his free poetical dramas 
led Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree te bis-absurd realism. His A Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream staged at Drury: Lane, and Julias Caesar 
staged in 1898’ “brought the method of the nineteenth century to a 
climax”, as Miss Byrne has shrewdly remarked. They were followed 
by Max. Reinhardt’s completely real forest in As You Like It and 
Mid-Summer Night’s Dream 1905. Dr. Harrison points out wisely, 
“Real rabbits are not necessary to create the atmosphere for a 
Mid-Summer Night's Dréam, nor are fountains of real water with. 
real gold-fish necessary for Antony and Cleopatra. ‘To import such 
paraphernalia is to regard Shakespeare as matter requiring illustration. 
Moreover, to give time for the scenery to be set, the plays themselves 
had to be cut, altered and re-arranged. And indeed, thirty years ago, 
except for such enthusiasts as the late William Poel, Shakespeare's 
plays were regarded as in themselves unactable’’* Realism on the 
stage brought naturalism in acting which was encouraged by the 
example of Hechter in 1860. The play was reduced, more time given 
to the scenic arrangements, the verse spoken was impoverished as it 
lacked genuine passion of utierance—verse by its necessity must be 
passionate. As a result, the great characters dwindled. “Perhaps 
they dwindled a little more still after the visit of the Saxe—Meiningen 
Company (1881) had brought animated stage—crowds into favour’’®, 
Lastly, the star system is vicious and affects the harmonious develop- 
ment of the play with a harmful emphasis on certain aspects of the 


2 A companion to Shakespeare studies p. 335. 


3 Fifty years of Shakespearian Production p. 3 of Shak. Survey No. 2. 
t Introducing Shak>speare p. 68. 
5 A companion to Shakes. studies p. 314. 
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play where the original emphasis did dot certainly lie. Shakespeare’s 
plays were ‘‘intended to be played entire, rapidly, without pauses’. 
The collaboration of scholars, critics and actors has made this possible. 


III 


Tt was William Poel who with fanatical courage proved that 
Elizabethan plays “go best upon an Elizabethan stage", and that 
“varieties of stage-craft and stage were not historical accidents but 
artistic actualities’’, and consequently, scenery, foot-lights, drop- 
Scenes were mere aberrations and accretions of an inartistic age.’ 
Poel presented Hamlet (the First Quart. entirely without any cuts) 
in 1881 at St. George's Hall under ali the ‘‘conditions that modern 
scholarship believes to have governed the performances of Shakes- 
peare’s plays in his own theatre and time’’. The draped stage was 
removed for the first time. It was a timely change as all the critics 
seemed -to have been disgusted with the eiaborate spectacalar 
presentations of Tree. These spectacles involved cuts of the text and 
slowing up of the tempo accentuated by scene-shiftings. When 
Macbeth was presented elaborately by Tree at Her Majesty’s Gordon 
Cross found, as he noted in his Fifty years of Shakespeare play going 
(1940), forty-five minutes were lost in the interval’ The tempo 
was speeded up by a quick delivery of the magical verse of Shakes- 
peare. The effect. was wonderful; the whole text was presented 
in lesser time and simplified stage surroundings, than the play badly 
cut and presented slowly for scene arrangement. Rapid movement 
lent a reality to the play. Bernard Shaw thus speaks of Poel's 
achievement ; “What a gigantic reform Mr. Poel will make if his 
Elizabethan stage should lead to-such a novelty as a theatre to which 
people go to see the play instead of the cast''.* The spaaking of the 
poetry was musical “with its consonantal swiftness, its gradations 
sudden or slow into vowelled liquidity, its comic rushes and stops, 
with, above all, the peculiar beauty of its rhymes’’®. | 

. This was revolutionary, and the leaven worked, and the hint was 
taken up by non-commercial bodies with a small stage and smaller 
resources. The most’ important of which was Nugent Monk's Mad- 
dermarket Theatre in Norwich. The greatest service. which it 
rendered was to accustom “‘the theatre with the advantages of conti- 
nuous and loosely localised performance of the ‘plays according to 


Š First Series p. 10. 

7 Shakesp. Survey No. 9. 

8 Old Vic Saga p 20. 

9 Companion.to Shaks. studies p. 345. 
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Shakespeare's own dramatic plan'.? Not that Poel’s conceptions 
were unchallengeable. In fact Harcourt Williams points out, 
‘Believing as I doin the rightness of the Elizabethan method, I am 
not yet sure that a slavish copy of it would be sucesssful’’. The 
audience is not the same, nor could modern actors do justice to the . 
three dimensional ‘stage. Shaw wrote of an Elizabethan Stage Society 
play of which society Poel was a leading member, .‘‘Mr. Poel says 
frankly, ‘See the singers’ gallery up there’. Well, let us pretend 
that it is a ship”. : We agree ; and the thing is done...but the Eliza- 
bethan method would not do for a play like the White Heather", 

As Granville-Barker points out, Poel shook the compla cency of 
the age. His theory was given a sympathetic hearing by- Lilyan 
Baylis, the actual founder of. the Old Vic, the home of Shekespeare, 
which completed its presentation of all the plays of the master in 1923, 
gave him (Poel) and his admirers a chance to put. into practice their 
pet theories. Baylis’ position in the Shakespearean: revival is in- 
estimable. - Sybil Thormdike in her Liylian Baylis book says, “John 
Gielgud and Harcourt Williams put the Old Vic ou the map of the 
world". Equally famous is the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre which 
drew great actors and great producers to collaborate to present to the 
play lovers the plays of the greatest dramatist of the world. All 
theories were put into practice here. Shakespeare was presented in 
Elizabethan as well as modern dress, or an Elizabethan as well as a 
modern stage. To add to its credit, the old Vie had a theatrical 
college attached to it both for study and experiment. Both the insti- 
tutions were non-profit making bodies. It. will suffice to add that Ben 
Iden Payne, one of the directors of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
worked with great Shakespeareans like Benson and Poel, and produced 
plays in a replica of the Globe Theatre in the United States. 


IV 


In Harlay Granville-Barker, Poe! found a suitable supporter who 
continued and perfected his tradition. ‘In him have united the 
‘different trends of recent criticism. As he himself says, “On Dr. 
Pollard's treatment of the texts and the foundation of fact laid by 
Edmund Chambers a new. scholarship is rising, arriving first to see 
Shakespeare in the theatre for which he wrote.??. In the Savoy Thea. . 
tre (1912-14) he présented a series of Shakespearean plays which were 

[bid p 845. 
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recreations of Shakespeare with the unabridged text, the simplified 
apron stage with the proscenium extended, the tempo speeded up by 
rapid delivery, the star system being abolisbed. ‘In decoration there 
was beauty of colour and pattern-unity of emotion and atmosphere. 
. The speech was natural, there was team work and no star performances, 
‘‘the discarding of bàck-slapping, the unmotivated laughter and the 
rest of the conventional clattering business...the resolute coming to 
grips with real problems such asthe presentation of the fairies—all 
these were -given practical demonstration, not in an: uncommercial 
venture such Poel’s but in the West End 'Theatre?. The. plays pre- 
sented were The Winier’s Tale, Twelfth Night; and A^ Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream. The whole text, the actual stagé and a speedy 
breathless performance showed how dramatically. perfect are the plays 
apart from their poetry. “In them’’, says Prof. Knight, “with the 
help of Elizabethan airs and Boiberisteir' s designs, an, intangible 
quality, a fragrance, an atmosphere, was realised that still, after many 
years, lingers in memory". In Knight’s opinion they are sophisticated 
recreations in modern terms and he adds, ''These commentaries, for 
all their attention to the Elizabethan stage, grow from the soil of 
Bernard Shaw, Galswortby, and Granville-Barker’s own plays’’ and 
that Granville-Barker ‘‘was no final guide either as commentator or 
producer, to the Central mysteries of Shakespearian tragedy.™* Shaw 
expresses almost the same sentiment in Drama, Winter 1946. 

Though Wilson does not approve of ‘‘a return to an’ archaic 
Elizabethanism’’, and men, like Sir Barry. Jackson, want to present 
Shakespeare in modern dress with the scenic device and the pictorial 
use of light, there are lovers of Shakespeare who still hold that a suc- 
cessful Shakespearean production needs (i) an auditorium that is not 
too big; (2) a platform jutting out into the middle of the audience; 
(8) a tiring house with two spacious entries; (4) other features—the 
tarras, the chamber, the window stages al] helping the scene rotation— 
ihe trap-door not being omitted, (5) Performance in day-light or in a 
steady light representing day light; (6) Music only for dramatic pur- 
pose, Quarte or Folio always being used as prompt book; (7) Costume 
to avoid a post-Elizabethan style and (8) a repertory company should 
be trained as a team’’—a wholesale return of the Elizabethan stage. 

Much can be expected from repertory companies and ‘‘ Universities 
and schools where the tradition, if not continuous, can be hereditary. 
We know what splendid work has been rendered by the Maddermarket 


13 Fifty years of Shakespearean Production. 
14 Principies of Shakespearean Production p. 187-188. 
15 "Watkins--On Producing Shakespeare. 
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Theatre at Norwich where a tradition has already grown up. Mr. 
Watkins who has long been connected with the production of Shakes- 
'pearean plays in English school strikes a note of hope when he speaks 
of the performances of Shakespeare's plays on a replica of his stage 
and says, “News comes over the Atlantic of a series of Elizabethan | 
performances of Shakespeare at Iliinois University, the staging based 
upon the scene rotations of John Cranford Adams, each production 
drawing larger audiences than its predecessor. 

So the revival of the Globe is not a mere fad. J. Isaacs was 
prompted by such a spirit of knowing Shakespeare as thoroughly as 
possible when be wrote in his ‘Shakespeare as man of the Theatre: 
“It seems brutal to speak of a dramatic laboratory, but if we are to be 
more than amateurs in the study of Shakespeare, as I fear have been 
many eminent and erudite scholars, it would-be well to devote at least a 
part of our attention to that side of bis work which shows Shakespeare 
as a practical man of the theatre!” There are critics who think that 
the speculations of Dowden's Shakespeare's Mind and Art were too 
premature to be accepted by modern critics who approach the master 
from all possible sides of study which were unknown in the days of 
Dowden. In the writings of Granville-Barker we find for the Yrst 
time a combination of all the possible approaches io the master. Dr. 
Harrison says with confidence, "For the student, whether critic, 
scholar or actor, all three approaches meet in Dr. Harley Granville- 
Barker's Prefaces to Shakespeare, which are the most stimulating and 
illuminating criticisms of Shakespeare that have appeared in the last 
thirty years’, | 

16 Ibid p. 313-814. 


1? Shakespearean Criticism— Anne Bradly p 3286. 
18 In roducing Shakespeare p. 69. 
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THE SANTA RASA 
l 
PROF, CHINMOYER Devi 
Hooghiy Women's College 


The original text of the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata spoke of only 
eicht Rasas : 


SE WTAE VANTAAART | 
dhreangadsn Seas wet Ta: STAT o 
| —Nătyaśāstra, ch. VI. al. 15 
And their Stháyins are given as : 
dagiana Maa stitial wu eum i 
sae f aras enfiare: saifiar y 
| —Nüatuašastra, ch. VI. sl. 17 
In some edition of the Natyaéastra the above verses are read as: 
f TAK tette | 
ARTA AUK AT NT (HT: ETAT l 
EE : I —N ätyesästra, VI 16 
vielen Maa ANA ord stat | | 
gyae: ef: satan u 
—Nüatyasüstra, VI. 18 


This alteration in reading is caused, no doubt, by the advocates 
of the Santa Rasa who want to strengthen their own view by showing 
its acceptance in the earliest work on dramaturgy. K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri, Siromani, Superintendent, Collation Section, Ramayana 
Department, Oriental Institute, Baroda said in the preface of the 
Natyasastra of Bharatamunt edited by him, “At the end of the 6th 
chapter there is a section of the N. 8, which deais with the Santa 
Rasa. Though the commentary, ascribed to-Abhinava Gupta, is 
found printed for this portion, its genuineness is highly doubtful. 
The first edition ot the N. S., Vol. I from Baroda (Gos) does not 
indicate whether all or only some of the 40 manuscripts, on which 
ihat edition was based, contained the Santa Rasa section, As a 
matier of fact, Santa Rasa has not been included in the list of Rasas 
enumerated by Bharata at the beginning of the 6th chapter. Obvionsly, 
therefore, the Santa Rasa has no place in the scheme. of Rasas 
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) 

enunciated by Bharata. It is, therefore, permissible to suppose that 
(his portion relating to the Sānta Rasa at the end of the chap. 6 is 
not a genuine part of Bhazata’s work.” Indeed the Santa Rase 
. section in Bharata’s work is found in the Trivandrum manuscript, 
but it is omitted in the three other—the Madras and the northern 

manuscripts. The section of the commentary where great efforts are | 
made by Abhinava Gupta to establish the Santa Rasa and its Sthayin 
in the teeth of strong opposition is also found only in the manuscript 
of tha Palace Library of H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore and also 
from the other manuscript which seems to be only a copy of this 
Tracancore manuscript. Thus it appears that the Sdnta Rasa was 
not recognised by Bharata as a specific Rasa anywhere throughout his 
work otherwise Anandavardhana who speaks of the Sdnta Rasa would 
have quoted the original text of Bharata. Abhinava Gupta points’ 
out in the Locana, commentary on the Dhvanydloka that as the 
Sthayin of the Santa was not mentioned by Bharata so there can be 
no recognition for Santa Rasa in the Natyasüsira. (cf. ag anda ma 

QU, aa g ena ARA gRs — aAA). I 

Udbhata recognised the Santa Rasa in his Kaeyalankárasangraha. 
He is the first commentator on the Ndtyasdstra and the first alañkarika 
who spoke of the Rasas as nine in number. So he might have made 
the necessary alteration in the text of the Ndlyasdstra as pointed out 
by Abhinava. | 

Bhàmahs recognised only eight Rasas. 

Siradatanaya, the author of the BhdvaprakdSe, relying on 
Bharata’s text: “A get wat: sre: gear RERA” enumerated the 
Rasas as eight in number excluding the Santa from the category of 
Rasa: 

ARTSA TRA | 
serez setae Targa ATT i 
| | —Bhávaprakáüéa, ch TI. i 

But the same Sšradštanaya attributed to Vasuki a verse which 

tells of the Santa Rasa. The Verse is: 
Tadaa aaa afsraa: | 
AAVRTSA A area wa gti: u 

The validity of this statement is questionable. V. Raghavan 

says on this point: “If we are to rely on Saradatanaya we have to 


suppose that the Rasa-chapters in Bharata are based on the text to 
Vasuki and others and ‘this Vasuki accepted a ninth Rasa, namely, 
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the Santa.. Why then does Bharata’s text not mention the Santa? 
If Bharat did not approve of the Santa being a Rasa he must refute it, 
citing Vasuki’s position. When no such controversy is seen in 
Bharata's Nátyasüstra we have to conclude that Saradatanaya has only 


-Increased the confusion here, as on other topics also" (The Number 


of Rasas). 

The writers who refuse to recognise the Santa as the ninth Rasa 
point out that Bharata has given the Layo, Svara, Guna, Vrtti, 
Vrtta, Alankara of the eight Rasas only in the. N4tyaéüstra, but he 
has kept silent about the Santa Rasa. Bharata has mentioned also 
ths Jatyafígas, suggestive of several Rasas, but does not mention the 
Santa here. Hence there can be no doubt that the original text of 
Bhatata does not know the Santa Rasa. 

Although there is no expressed mention of Sante Rasa in 
Bharata's original text, still there is enough element which suggests 
the Sünta Rasa. Bharata was .a great psychologist. He analysed 
human psychology to a great extent and i$ would be a wonder if he 
failed to notice that part of human activity which is the sphere of the 
Sénta Rasa. V. Raghavan says—‘‘An emotion is recognised as Rasa 
if it is a sufficiently permanent major instinct of man, if it is capable 
of being developed and delineated to its climax with its attendent 
and accessory feelings and if there are men of that’ temperament to 
feel imaginative, emotional sympathy at the presentation of that Rasa. 
Thus are Srhgara and the other seven Rasas. So, if Bharata says 
that drama is of a varied nature jn accordance with the varied nature 
of the world on the one hand and of the spectators on the other, if he 
says that one drama predominantly develops one Rasa whose appeal 
is only to those whose hearts are attened to it and if he says that a 


certain drama may have its theme or purpose in Sama, it certainly 
means that Bharata has landed, though unconsciously, on the Santa 


Rasa. Bharata says and these are surely genuine parts of the text: 


saf: safer ater +afSraəl: safer sta: À 

wae ne’ aag az sata uem qaz sult 
—Natyasastra 1. 108 

Baraat smrti Maata auferat | 

fasufeasras ae Teas afan . 


—Natyasastra I. 14 


The first given passage is referred to by Abhinava also in 
connection with the discussion on the admissibility: of Santa as a 
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Rasa and by drawing attention to this bit aafaq am, Abhinava asks 
whether Bharata did not recognise the quietistic element also as part 
of dramatic presentation: Ra wake gfiarcagifeaa va “af aa? 
geafe agat i? Another instance of Bharata’s awareness of the element 


of Santa is pointed out by Abhinava. It is similar to the second: 


passage extracted above. It refers to such spectators as are bereft 
of life’s passions—Vitardgas—to whom only dramas of a nature in 
‘harmony with theirs and dramas depicting the Moksa purnsdrtha can 
have any appeal... ... ... ...The Santa Rasa is only the Rasa of 
.Moksa Küma." (The Number of Rasas) Opponents of the Santa 
Rasa assert that Aoidyà producing Raga, Dvesa etc. is inborn in man 
and cannot be rooted out. So Sama which is their absence cannot be 
possible. . Thus’ the Avaloka on the Daéíarüpaka says, “art q 
aaa afa smrÉDERSTaIETIUUIZ NIS, TATA | 

Lolla Lakswidbara in his commentary on. the Saundaryalahari 
ascribed to Sankara says: fanart wa vat gf asl war was g 
‘aca Rsa a wer at vp sÑ waa amaa aera qu 
ayaa’: Rasa isa kind of modification of the citta and Santa being 
the absence of any kind of modification cannot be considered as a 
Rasa proper. So Bharata spoke of only eight Rasas refusing to 
_ recognise the Santa as a specific Rasa. 

‘Some argue that the quietistic element is not the dominant factor 
in the life of ordinary man. If the poet deals with it in his work he 
will fail to attract the heart of the generalmass who hardly like the 


Scenes depicting men spurning ‘worldly pleasure, women etc. A drama 
is for entertainment, hence it should have Srigdra or vira^ás the chief 
sentiment, (cf. wx wa wast pt ale wa ar. Sühityadarpana, ch. 
VI. 10) and it should depict Rddhi, Vilása, etc (cf. faarrgafeqnag aa 
eats: Sahityaderpana, ch. VI, 7). But this argument fails 
to disprove the possibility of the relish of the Sünta Rasa, Abhinava 
says that the poetry. or drama cannot keep itself within the limit of 
Trivarga, i.e., Dharma. Arthé and Kéma. But it. gets ennobled by 
embracing the fourth, and the greatest Purnsdrtha, i.e., Moksa. ‘The 
attitude to Moksa is Sama and the Santa is the Rasa of the drama 
which depicts the endeavour to attain it. (cf. aqe — t ZZ dug 


qaigRaad, wd qug gear, mAg existen cw mia saat 
ganana aff epu war a SRY si aban ce vemtfasmaatent: 
maaan emendet qaqaqa aa: igi Hid qub 
saan aaa, eer ARa Ra Rake Saad weed qtaq 
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ofa amsaa a” Abhi Bha I. Gack. Edn.). The uttama Samiajikas do 
not feel delight in the scenes depicting Bhaydnaka or vibhatsa Rasa 
which a man of lower character enjoys. So it should not be a 
wonder if the poet expects that the Santa Raso of his work will be 
relished by some people. Does not the Buddhist or Jaina literature 
displaying the Santa as the chief Rasa delight readers? If so, why 
Sdnta be excluded from the Rasa chapter. Mammata Bhatta, the 
author of Kdvyaprakdga, felt it; hence after speaking of the eight 


Rasas he said, “ffazenfrnats mash qaq va there is the Santa 
Rasa with Nirveda as the Sthayin. 


There are some critics who do not like to recognise the Santa 
Rasa in the drama as there is no possibility of acting Santa Rasa 
which is the absence of all activitiés. In the Sravya Kavya which is 
not to be acted the Santa Rasa may be possible. Thus the Avaloka 
on the Dasarüpaka says: “aq weit aariaa, aalt asg 
afta, anft gadaa aaa — — eq 
free! a aaa u” | 

Some again opine that the Santa Rasa can be relished as a 
variety of another Rasa. They propòse to include the Santa in the 
Vira Rasa and call it Dayüvira, Danavira, Dharma vira, etc. But ` 
this proposal is to be rejected on the ground that the Vira, as 
emphasising Ego, is Ahankárapradhàn while the Santa is the negation 
of ego or Ahatkdra. Visvanatha remarks in the Séhityadarpana, 
ch. III that if there are varieties of selfless Vira like Daydvira, 
Dànavira Dharmavira, elc. these are to be included in the Sánta and 


not'eice versa: “Rregrerng qada sit y” 
and “aana Raa maf ud 1 
saraan qaaa U” 


Abhinava Gupta in his Locana on the Dhvanyäloka says also: 


ati =a aA SAAT ar ara wam MAR uq zŠ CIHIATURUU | 
an f& gaiga Gd gadi ata ai wda me cm 
Aaaama U"—Bharata has mentioned only three varieties of 
Vira-—Dünavira, Dharmavira and Yuddhavira. So the Santa cannot 
be a variety of Vira. Daydvira is only a new name for Santa. 
Viévan&tha in his Sahityadarpana has refuted. the opponents’ 
argument that as emotion Sama, being identical with the total absence 
of pleasure or pain, anger or jealousy, and all sorts of desires, is 
possible only in the state of Moksa when the true knowledge of the 
4—1969P—VI | 
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soul is acquired, its suitable Suncdribhavas, etc. are wanting ; so the 
Santa Rasa cannot emerge. He says that the Sthdyin Sama flashes 
in that state of mind when the external sense-organs, under the 
influence of Yoga practice, act in an extraordinary manner in their 
respective sphere, so it (i.e., Sama) can transform itself into the 
Santa Rasa, as under such conditions the presence of Sañcāri bhavas 
etc. is not an impossibility. Visvandtha further asserts that the 
. absence of pleasure should not be regarded as a cause of its (i e., 
Sünta Rasa) denial in as much as pleasure is the ultimate aim’ of all 
Rasas ; ihe emotion Sama prohibits earthly pleasure but not the 
bliss which springs from total annihilation of desires and which is 
Superior to all other kinds of happiness. [a aq aa ge a aaa Fran a 
damit aa pART waa mea eat gale? aig wag essa N 
Glew maa Agaa en Ream gaa qa sara 
WAT He Talay — .. f 

gagean =: ut p oua sa: L 

waatata agfa darale: fafaa a fest u 


FAUT, TATA STAT duceret Aa se fe— 


ñ " x : e 
‘qa THU a Tu fasst rere t 
qunqaq aga: quet ser wu] . 
—§. D., eh TIT 


Jagannatha in the Rasagangüdhara has elaborately discussed 
the views-of the rhetoricians who deny the existence of the Santa 
Rasa. He says that the Santa should not be excluded from the 
‘Rasa chapter on the ground that due to the abserice of the Sthayin 
Sama in the actor (Nata) the emergence of the Sünta is not possible ; 
for one who is aware of the Rasa. theory knows well that it is the 
audience, and not the actor, who is to relish the Rasa, ‘‘In the 
subconscious and unconscious regions there are always lying dormant 
various types of emotio-motive complexes. When through artistic 
creation purely universal emotions, fear, amour ete. are projected in 
the mind they become affiliated to. those types of emotio-motive. 
complexes and this mutual affiliation or implicit recognition of 
identity immediately transforms the presented artistic universal into 
artistic joy or Rasa". Sama, the primary emotion of the Santa Rasa 
exists in the audience. "Therefore, its transformation into Rasa 
under suitable circumstances should not be doubted. Jagannàtha 
also, points out that the absence of the primary emotion Sama in the 
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actor which. causes the representation of suitable Vibhdvas, etc. an 
impossibility, cannot bar the emergence of the Santa Rasa. For, 
as in spite of the non-existence of the emotions fear, anger, etc. in 
the actor Raudra, Bhayünaka and other Rasas are made possible 
with the help of feigned Vibhavas, etc.—So the Santa Rasa can also 
emerge with the aid of imitated Vibhdvas etc. He asserts again 
that music, dance, etc. which are the indispensable element in a 
dramatic performance but which are antagonistic to the nature of the 
the Sdnta Rasa, should not prevent its emergence ; as there are 
favourable elements also in the drama such as recitations 
from holy scriptures, scene of pilgrimage, preachings of the doctrine 
of the renunciation of.the world etc. which strengthen the emergence 
of the Santa Rasa. So a poetry or drama can have the Santa as the 
predominant sentiment. (cf. aha MAA AAAs s Wat | 
MBIT TAT ASNT q MATA ARTA GeuTEt aa 4 awry am R ae 
MTantatela savage. ae aaea afar waaay aa 
THT ATH | s s azar atannare altace ae | 
der wernt waa RaRa aan o sf a acer 
maT «adalat agarga sÑ 
Rana saq na arasiafa Qik wer seach geri eer aes 
süerarendtat Gat azar maRali QuaQaaqtnq: MAA RIYA 
gf aq, ne wwe: measa, agaaa: akaa Silat 
sped | Quam aa aAa adie darters 
agfa gemere gaara aede Green: aaa 
Tara eleven: vera qur aaftale thera: dure qa: sar 
vd qed ae: yy meme seach andi wats Ra zf Suae, | 


-—Rasagangadhara, ch. I 


The Abhinava Bhárati not only recognises the Santa as a’ 
specific Rasa but also declares its superiority to all other Rasas. The 
relish of all Rasas is Alankika shorn of all mundane association and 
hence Saénta-praya. (cf. adama mama waa: aad fagftaam- 
A. B.) Jagannütha in his Rasagavgddhara, says “agag duum. 
HEN uerunt Fada ven, i.e., the Rasa is nothing but the manifesta- 
tion of Atman when the obscuring element of the mind fells away 
with the aid of the true knowledge derived from drama or poetry. 
This Aimajüüna or Atmasvarüpüsvüdd is the Stháyim of the Santa 
Rasa. Hence the Santa Rasa is at the head of all Rasas. 
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cf. “a wa’ arate mga Ta d 
Ga ram g arret Ta TAIT ui 
afa zaiana a (A. B.) 
The Samta is the source of all Rasas. With the help of diferentia- 
ting element a particular Rasa emerges from it and when that 
differentiating element disappears it merges in the Sënta again. 


WALTER DE LA MARE: 'A WREATH TO 
„IMAGINATIVE FANC Y m 


a. v. L. N. ‘Sanaa Nr n 
Department of English, Gauhati University 


Mr. F. L. Lucas rightly observes that “life remains one- eyed” 
without poetry. ‘By dwelling on the outward shows of sky and earth, 
hill and dale, the poet comprehen ds the forces which underlie these 
visual phenomena ‘aid records the whirling of the human sou! by these 
forces in magnetic storms as also intimations of the supernatural. 
To quote Walter de la Mare, ‘‘burdened with the complexity of the 
lives we lead, fretting ‘over appearances, half-smothered in drift of 
tepid thoughts and tepid feelings we.may refuse what poetry has to 
give us; but under its influence serenity returns to the troubled mind, ~ 
the world crumbles, loveliness. shines like flowers after rain and the - 
further is once more charged with mystery.” This indeed is the value 
of poetry to our present-day emotionally- starved and - stag ggeringly dis- 
contented generation. 


We have of course an impressive ‘cavalcade of moder Dire: 
but among them de la Mare alone is unique Decause under the speli 
of his muse, the troubles of the mind fade away, walls of the worid | 
fall and loveliness tosses into blossom against mysterious horizons. 
In range and quality of poetic output, in penetrating insight into 
strange worlds, in skilful craftsmanship he is second to no modern 
poet. Again he is as great a lyrist as Campion, Herrick, Herbert or 
Landor and as great a visionary as Blake. The very sounds of his 
words grow musical like those of an aeolian harp. Overtones and 
undertones rise and fali sighingly as the wind amidst cypresses 
in winter or soothingly as the nostalgic melody of Time itself or of 
long-cherished dreams. This melody and these tones spread out 
embracing the little things of the world, making them sweetly vocal 
and press on into strange lands ‘‘old as Eden and remote as the stars’’ 
unfolding the ‘‘fabric of a vision, bathed in unearthly splendour’’. 


Walter de la Mare’s poetic career was Jong and fruitful, spanning 
about six. decades. His first. precocious poem was written at school 
for the *Chorisier's Journal’, of which he was the founder. His first, 
book: .of : verse.. entitled ‘Songs of. Childhood' (the. title recalls Blake’ 8 
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‘Songs of Innocence’) was published in 1902 under the pseudonym 
of Walter Ramal and his last poem entitled ‘Eureka’ was published 
posthumously in the Jubilee number (the summer number) of 
‘English’ for 1956. Between these years, he published a number of 
collections of verse—‘Peacock Pie’ (1913), ‘Motley’ (1918), ‘The Veil’ 
(1921), “The Fleeting’ (1933), ‘Memory’ (1938), ‘The Burning Glass’ 
(1945) ‘Inward Companion’ (1945), ‘The Traveller’ (1946), ‘The 
Winged Chariot’ (1951), ‘O.Lovely England’ (1953). His prose work 
was equally extensive and distinctive. His first novel, "The Return’ 
won the Polignac Prize in 1911 and the second, ‘Memoirs of the 
Midget’ won the James Tait Black Prize in 1921. The quintessential 
de la Mare is, however, to be waylaid and caught in his poetry only.. 


What is remarkable in his work is uniform excellence. De !à 
Mare has belied William Cary’s estimate— 


. . one's feelings lose poetic flow 
Soon after twenty-seven or so. | 


Even at the age of seventy seven, de la Mare was as splendid as 
ever in evoking ''charming and uncommon melodies". 


Some critics have foolishly tilted at these uncommon melodies 
which epitomize particular reports from a ‘Zion of twilight and. 
shadow’. He was a strangely self-communing poet. He described 
the composition of a poet as the incoherent chatter on the lips of a 
child about to sleep; “that being so, then it is only to a similar inward 
self, to a secret sharer in others, that what the poets have written 
has any hope of going home. ‘The secret sharer must be alive with 
the seething imagination of childhood; otherwise like Browning’s 
child cripple ai Hamelin, he shall be forsaken by pied pipers at the 
gates of strange lands that lie beyond Death. De la Mare draws 
silhouttes of invisible listeners in the dark corridors of the mind. In 
the world of this poet, as George Sampson zremarks, one walks on 
tiptoe. Fairies, spectres and imps inhabit this weird world, “away 
from the charnel-house horrors of Poe." Hach of his poems is, as 
it were, a pilgrim-ship ploughing solitary furrows in mysterious seas 
wherefrom there is no return to the diurnal sphere. There are mists 
and chills banging over these shady seas. Nevertheless in these 
voyages fear has its own thrill, silence its own charm and sadness its 
own sweetness. The Marxist critic may concede a grudging value to 
these poems as soporifics, and when all had been heard, they inquire, 

‘Where was the nurture for the working day? To them Edmund 
' Blunden replies: ‘‘Making pan-pipes from the grasses of the grave’ 
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was an occupation that needed skill and yielded a phantom music.'" 
Indeed blowing phantom-music through pan-pipes is no joke and the 
poet's task is doubly difficult if it were to be alternated with... 
| songs of joy 
- Buch as a happy bird will sing 
Beneath a Rainbow’s lovely arch 
In early Spring. 

After the publication of his Songs of Childhood and The Listeners, 
and ever since, De la Mare was acclaimed as the poet of Childhood 
and Dream. Some of his ardent admirers only thought of “the 
innocent eye with which he apprehends the world of childhood or 
his penetration of the hinterland of consciousness’’.? In fact, De 
la Mare is more than that. His poems were enriched with ever- 
changing pattern and metre, throbbed with ever-freshening subtlety 
of thought aad glowed with ever-despening delicacy of imagery. In 
them we find neither happiness nor peace, but richness and depth 
of life. 


Often de'la Mare’s poetic vehicle to convey the richness and 
depth of life is too delicate, too fragile to appeal to the ear of the 
average reader. Sometimes he fastens his admirable pictures in trite 
and time-worn frame-works. ‘Evening’, ‘Age’ ‘Dawn’—these are 
some of the themes “rubbed by à hundred rhymesters and battered 
a thousand times". But it is his mark of genius that exalts these 
commonplaces to uncommon heights. There is a passage in 
Coleridge's Biographia Literaria which may be regarded as a touch. 
stone for evaluating bigh poetry. Coleridge had in mind Wordsworth 
poetry while writing those lines; but what is true of Wordsworth 
at the plenitude of his imaginative power, is also true of every great 
poet. The object of postry, says Coleridge, is— 

“to give the charm of novelty to things of every day, and to 
excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural by awakening the mind’s 
attention to the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness 
and the wonders of the world before us; an inexhaustible treasure, 
but for which, in consequence of the film of familiarity and selfish 
solicitude we have eyes that see not, ears that hear not and hearts 
that neither feel nor understand’ '*. m . | 


- 
° 


1 Edmund Blunden : Collected Works. See the essay on de la Mare, p. 147. 

2 Hermann Peschmann : The Peetry of Walter dela Mare. ‘English’, Vol. xi- No. 
64, Spring 1957. l ; 

3 Coleridge: Biographia Literaria, Chapter xiv p, 147 (Every man’s edition). 
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This is precisely what de la Mare did by revealing beauty, novelty 
and horror in places where they are least expected—the flower on 
the dunghill, the thorns on the rose-bush and the chill on the marble- 
tomb. When he presages human frailty or folly or describes the 
irony of Circumstance, he easily surpasses Thomas Hardy by opening 
suddenly au expansive philosophieal mine and treasuring its wealth 
in ‘a stronger or bolder’ figure. He subtly fuses the imminent with 
the transcendental, heightening the significance of both. To quote 
again Edmund Blunden, “there was at the centre of his many and 
varied poems a superlative sense of that which we may call the 
‘pageantry of prose in our lives". His imaginative fancy was fed 
upon more substantial fare than manna and honey-dew. 

The main body of de la Mare’s poatry comprises some eight 
hundred “short lyrics and two long poems. Each of the former 
averages about twenty-four lines. Though brief, each poem is preg- 
nant. with meaning like short-lived sublimity. The short lyric entitled 
‘The Scribe’ consists of twenty six lines and deals. with God, Man 
and the cosmos and in thematic prefection holds its own against 
Milton’s entire Paradise Last. In the words of A.C. Ward, ‘‘Milton 
made ten thousand lines on this theme ; de la Mare makes twenty 
six lines only". Like the visionary Blake, he takes the world in his 
palm and. compresses it into a grain of sand. Here is a microcosm 
and here you see a crystal frost on. a withered leaf or you yourself 
reflected in the cornea of a robin. Each poem however appears to 
have a multiplicity of foci, its own complex pattern and hidden strata 
of meaning (like life itself) which unfold themselves gradually to the 
reader. Hach poem leads him on with a wiilo-the-wispish trickery 
to an elfish demesne from whose skyline the work-a-day world appears 
chameleon-like. Then and then only do you realise the pattern of 
the poem and its import. _ 

It is said that art consists in hiding T The art of concealing 
the rosé-büd, in a luxuriant foliage making the discovery of the former 
an added delight, is & predominant trait of de la Mare's poetry. Con- 
sider the wonder of the justly famous poem, ‘Arabia’ which can 
never be localised. It opens with the conventional Georgian stock- 
in-trade, with familiarly stale and romantic phrases like ‘verdurous 
vales’, ‘ghost of the moon’, ‘vaulted purple’ and ‘phantom stars’. 
But slowly with the ae stanza,- the rhythm waxes strong and 
lifts the reader into a sunny pastoral vale peopled with fairly queens, 
‘and’ resounding with gliding streams and the sweet ditties of dark- 
haired minstrels attuned io: strange lutes. Misty vagueness and 
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nebulous abstraction slowly yield io picturesque concretization to 
direct, clean and shapely images. Any Georgian poet could have 
written the first. stanza; any Imagist (say Mrs. Hilda Doolittle or: 
Ezra Pound), the second ;.but only de la. Mare or Keats could have 
written the third. The final stanza clarifying, intensifying and. develop- 
ing the central theme, gathers the emotion of the theme into one. 
chord of fulfilment and flings open the casement of the mind to the 
loveliest lands. Like the youthful Blake "who visualized the power 
and the glory. of God in the fearful symmetry of a beast of prey, this 
poet saw Arabia" as an external Symbol of the unageing sweetness 
and light in bis heart, If the Arabia you heard of is'a searing, blear- 
ing and arid desert, there is no justification for despair. Here is de 
la Mare’s land of heart’s desire. Like Art it is a veritable and easily 
accessible El dorado where you may ride freely your princely Rose- 
nante (the old. horse in de la Mare’s novel, Henry Brocken) and be 
regaled for a thousand and one nights, .by the honeyed cadenza of 
Arabian nightingales: u 
_ . No beauty on earth I see 
But shadowed with that dradm recalls 
| ‘Her loveliness to me.... o- 
TES RE. Bold voices whisper jdd Bay 
es ‘He ji is crazed by the spell of far Arabia, 
E They have stolen his wits away’, 


` In all poems which are suggestive rather. than descriptive Gua 
as Arabia), his craftsmanship is marvellous. In this poem, see how 
he uses such an archaic word as ‘lute’ to weave a mediaeval atmos- 
phere because mediaevalism is the very soul of romanticism: ' Also 
note the alliteration of such words as ‘dim-silked’ and ‘dark-haired ; 
the internal off-rhymes in ‘toss’ and ‘blossom’, the -vowel-echoes ` 
throughout the poem--the ʻo’ and ‘oo’ sounds of. ‘flowers’, ‘forest’, 
‘toss’, ‘blossom’, ‘noon’, ‘moon’, ‘cold’. and ‘stolen’ etc. ; the ‘a’ 
sounds in ‘Far’, ‘crazed’, ‘dark’, ‘Pale’, ‘Arabia’, ‘heart’ and ‘haunt’. 
Notize also the cross-echoes.of ‘i’ in ‘whisper’ and ‘wits’. 

In ‘Arabia,’ “Fartary’ and other poems of childhood the: metrical 
skill is superb. It is little realized how difficult it is to write a lyric; 
‘the poem governed by a single mood or thought or feeling. . The lyric, 
in the words of C. Day Lewis: depends upon “luck and a gift of 


` 


* In the sctabiogeaeuieat ‘Araby’, an ¿s bass of jat Joyce’s early life, we read 
that, “the syllables of the word Araby were called to him through tke silence in which his 
soul luxuriated and cast an Edstern enicharitment over him,’ 
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words." ^ Gift of words—the ability to present a rich cornucopia of 
rhythmic sounds where meaning, feeling and rhythm are wedded into 
an indissoluble unity to bring about what Dr. A. C. Bradley calls 
‘an atmosphere of suggestion’, is the greatest asset of the poet and 
this de la Mare possesses in an abundant measure, See how with 
expansive word-music, imaginative fancy takes wing in Tartary— 

If I were lord of 'Tartary 

Myself and me alone, 

My bed should be of ivory, 

Of beaten gold my throne... 
Touched by the fire of & poet's lips, mere sounds, glow and live and 
to quote de la Mare— | 


Since even his happiest speech 

Cries to his whither and whence, 

And im, mere sound secretes 

His inmost sense, | 
living sounds are never insubstantial. On the other hand they take 
a statue-like concreteness. From the pipes of dela Mare particularly 
they work out and assume as clear a shape as ‘a silver figure by 
Benvenuto Cellini.’ | 

It is easy to fancy that a poem like ‘Tartary’ or ‘All that’s past’ 

or ‘Babel’ does not require much effort or intelligence. Nothing can 
be far from truth. A single word of a poem, can only spring from a 
hinterland of wide and varied experience, Consider what the modern 
German poet, R. Maria Rilke, has recorded in his autobiographical 
journal about the origin of the first word of a poem: . 

. "'Verges are not, as people imagine, simply feelings; they are 
experiences. In order to write a single verse, one must see many 
‘cities, and men and things; one must get to know animals and the 
flight of birds, and the gestures that the little flowers make when 
they open out to the morning. Orie must be able to return in thought 
to roads in unknown regions to unexpected encounters, and to partings 
that he had long foreseen ; to days of childhood that are still indis- 
tinct . . . And still it is not enough to have memories. One must be 

able to forget them when they are many, and one must have the 
" immense patience to wait until they come again. . For it is the 
memories themselves that matter. Only when they have turned to 

blood within us, to glance and gesture, nameless and no longer to be 


4 ©. Day Lewis. "The Poet’s Task.’ (An inaugural lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford on 1 June, 1951), P. 7 
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distinguished from ourselves—only then can it happen that in à most 
rare hour the first word of a poem arises in their midst and goes forth 
from them.” Š 
Some of de la Mare’s poems display an unobtrusive prodigality 

of wit that is rare in modern poetry. Study the play of fancy and 
ironic inflections In ‘Nicholas Nye,’ the poet’s lovable mangy donkey: 

Alone with his shadow he'd drowse in the meadow, 

Lazily swinging his tail, 

At break of day he used to bray— 

Not much too hearty and hale ; 

But a wonderful gumption was under his skin, , 

And a clear calm light in his eye, . 

And once in a while: he'd smile. , 

Would Nicholas Nye. 


Is it the portrait of a rickety donkey or a modern village school 
master? See how the power of a pnilosophic calm is netted in the 
delicate and witty sentence, ‘once in a while, he'd smile,’ the perfect 
internal rhyme of which reflects the inner harmony of an unambitious 
and resigned life. Set beside Nicholas Nye, G: K. Chesterton’s 
ungainly and theatrical donkey loudly bragging of festoons and palm 
leaves that once greeted his way when Christ rode him into Jeru- 
salem, is a poor cousin. Says this donkey: 


Fools ! For I also had my hour ; 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 
There was a shout about my ears 
And palms before my feet. 


The beast of burden lost his proverbial patience and became crazy and 
loud when G. K. C. touched him ; but pathetically smiled when de 
la Mare approached him. 

I have already spoken of de Ja Mare’s modulations of metre and 
rhythm. For direct narrative, he employed the simple quatrain of 
alternate: rhymes. Sometimes the quatrains ran continuously to 
gather up or sustain the emotion as in ‘Miss T.’ In some instances 
the lines were left unrhymed (as in ‘Hide and Seek’) or off-rhymed. 
Sometimes the spondee was used to deaden the movement of the 
thythm. The Winged Chariot was written in three-line, ten-syllable 
stanzas interspersed with longer stanzas in a shorter and hurrying 
measure to confirm to the theme of the poem, the spirit of intractable 
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and capricious time. In every case attention was paid to avoid 
monotony. and to invest each poem with an individual charm and 
fervour. It is idle to speculate that artifice is a cumbersome super- 
fluity in art: We can only point out'that just as the flame in the 
soul of a diamond is revealed in all its splendour by’ a -craftsman, the 
magic of the poetic word in its L 2 Da setting is enhanced by the 
perfect technique of a poet. 


There is ont aspect to which I have not alluded opel now, an 
aspect which is ihe cardinal creed of de la Mare's poetry. Being 
an inveterate questioner, he asks always—‘Wherefore and 
whither? Who, how, what and why’? ‘To such questions there can 
be no ultimate answers. These may be innocent questions rising 
from the heart of a child, but answerable only by God.. But when 
this questioning spirit invades the realm of poetry; the result is verse 
taut and majestic and suggestive like-a bent bow, Internal tension 
begets speculation, alters the contours of the mind and throws up. new 
vistas of visionary gleam: Who ‘has not shuddered. contemplating 
on eee bubble’ after Ons Di, the Bong. of the Mad 
Prince? . " og | > | 

Who said, Peak Pie' js 
Who said, ‘Ay mum's the word", 
Sexton to willow: ` ` a 
Who said, ‘Green dusk for oe, 
Moss for a-pillow’ ?: ` 
Who said, ‘All Time’s delight 
Hath'she-for narrow bed ; 
Life's troubled bubble broken’? , ., 
That’s what I said. 


The pessimism hinted arch]ly in this mad song seeps tional 
. deeply colours the’ succeeding poems. But in -all- justice- we must 
concede that though de'la Mare was a pessimist, he-was on the whole 
a gay pessimist. The young poet saw Life as a dark cloud circums- 
cribed by a silver gleam. -Dejection and wistfulness played hide and 
ioo) in his early poems and he firmly held-- © > «= — . -". 


Life is a mockery if death | 
^ Have the least power men say. it hath. 


Even this. narrow, optimisin gradually faded away with the poem 
*Motley' í 1918) ; ; shadows Bee and the green earth where we 
have our tabernacle, appeared to him a ''sad haunt of brooding dust" 

In ‘Memory’, he informs us, in a quiet tone, that we have & iryst 
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with Death and are only "waiting to die. In the ‘Burning ‘Glass’ 
(1945)—a remarkable book of verse published after the long silence of 
the war years—the poet imagines that he has already one, foot in the 
other world. In 1946 came his long philosophical poem, The Trave- 
ller which recalls Bridges’ Testament of Beauty. It is a less ambi- 
tious, but more symbolical poem and constitutes the modern man's 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’, The traveller who rode away that: dark and 
stormy night from the vacant - abode of mute Listeners has reached 
his journey’s end and settles down in a. spiritual wilderness. Ts he 
man or woman? Is he. the consecrated spirit of Art battling against 
the invading barbarism of the modern civilization? Is.she Soul or 
Muse? Miss Bita Sackville- West raised all. these questions in her 
brilliant essay in the "Tribute to Walter de la Mare'—volume presented 
to the poet on his seventy-fifth birth-day (1048). . The fact that she 
returned to the same subject in her. Warton lecture, “Walter de la 
Mare and '"The Traveller”, delivered before the -British Academy 
in January, 1953, is proof that: even after patient. brooding for five 
years on the theme; she found no conclusive answers, " Indeed none 
can find convincing and final answers to these intricate queries. In 
the: first place, those who come under the spell of de la: Mare has cause 
to complain that his enchanting ‘and ‘haunting’ poetry has stolen his 
wits away. The head is subdued and the heart in its native warmth 
nods with Sir Roger and repeats for any pair of premises, ‘much may 
be said on both sides’. Secondly— 


We have fallen in the dreams the ever-living 
Breathe on the tarnished mirror of the world, 
And then smooth out with ivory hands and sigh. 


It is not for a mortal to cage the ever-living in a neat phrase ot label. 
This is why Miss Sackville- West's queries remain unanswered. 

The poetry cf de la Mare is often elegiae and meditative ; some- 
times even  heart-breaking ; but in his fresh and untrammelled 
moments, he gives us unique songs of ecstatic joy. Though shivering 
with dim suggestions aud 'fugitive thrills', each of his poems inheres 
with a conscious and subtly illuminating integrity. In profoundly . 
melancholy burdens, we have the evocative splendour of the musical ` 
word. In the rest, there is the radiance of light and joy. In a sense 
his poetry is his epitaph and a fitting monument. This “divine star 
of sweet wit and invention” wrote poems which— * 

have the charm 
Of visionary things, and lovely forms 
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And sweet sensations that throw back our life 
And almost make our infancy iiself 
A visible scene, on which the sun is shining. 

He was a strange pbilosopher because, while he probed into the 
mystery of things, he betrayed a superfluity of sensuous pleasure of 
revelling in words. And, to quote Mr. Ralph Lawrence— 

Never was metaphysician more aware 

Of Earth's profound, decoying mystery. 

A flint sufficed him as an augury; ° 

A weed no less; a bird aloft in air: 

The commonest thing became uniquely rare 
Beneath his ardent scrutinizing eye. 

With life so enigmatic to his mind, 

No less obscure for being beautiful, 

Can we but wonder what he 'l1l hope to find 
Beyond Earth's bounds foreshortened to a tomb ; 
What marvels will transport him ; above all 
What questions he'll be asking, and of whom ? °: 


€ R. Lawrence : The Inquisitor (In Memory of Walter de la Mare—25th' April, 1878— 
22 June 1966) from English Vol. XI, No. 68, Autumn 1956. 


THE ROLE OF PERSONALITY IN SOCIAL 
. DEVELOPMENT 


SANTOSHKUMAR NANDI, M.A. 
x Asutosh College, Caleutta 


The human being has lived on this planet for thousands of years 
but it is indeed strange that ninety-nine per cent. of his experience 
here has passed through without any consciousness of the actual 
advancement or the proportion of progress of human culture and 
civilization. Harry Elmer Barnes rightly says that human progress 
down to the seventeenth century was natural and spontaneous as was 
in no sense the result of any colleotive effort to realise a conscious goal 
of racial and cultural development... The gradual appearance of an idea 
of social development and progress was one of the conspicuous results 
of the rise of science and the growth of rationalism in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. This great idea was given concrete shape 
and substance in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, mainly by 
the great sociologists and political philosophers of Eur-America. 

The society in which we live has been defined by the renowned 
American sociologist, Professor MacIver, as a system of usages and 
procedures, of authority and mutual aid, of many groupings and 
divisions, of controls of human behaviour and of liberties, It is thus a 
complex system of social relationships. But the social structure is not a 
static entity; it is subject to ceaseless change, growing, decaying, 
finding renewal, accommodating and adjusting itself to extremely 
variant conditions and suffering vast modifications in space and time 
The society with which we are familiar to-day was of quite a different 
sort in many respects in the remote past; and in the uncertain future 
too it will undoubtedly assume new form and content. To quote 
Professor Maclver: '' Society exists only as a time-sequence. It is a 
becoming, not a being; a process, not a product......A social 
structure cannot be kept in a museum to save it from the ravages of 
time." As a matter of fact, change, mobility, transformation or 
metabolism in societal relations has been a special subject of study of a 
great many sociologists in recent times, e.g., Ogburn, Sorokin, Spengler, 
Toynbee, Benoy Sarkar, eíc. 

The term ' change’ itself is entirely neutral; it implies nothing 
but a difference through time in the object to which it is applied. Buf 
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when social change is referred to as a ‘ process’ the idea of continuity 
is introduced. When we express not only continuity but also direction 
of change the term ‘ evolution’ is suitable. The term ‘ progress "is 
used when direction is expressed towards some final goal, some destination 
determined ideally, not simply by objective consideration of the forces 
at work. And the term ‘ development ’ is appropriately used to specify 
an ' upward ' course in evolution, which is characterised by differentia 
tion and its sequel, including upward and downward phases. ‘‘ Society, 
like the material world and the living organism ", Herbert Spencer 
said, ‘‘ undergoes integration and differentiation. It passes from the 
homogeneity and indefiniteness of non-organization to the heterogeneity | 
and definiteness of organization.” Society develops in response to various 
types of change in man-made conditions of living, in the attitudes 
and benefits of men, and in those factors that are independent of human 
control, viz., the biological and the physical nature of things. The 
impact of human personality on social development has facilitated social 
progress from' earliest times. The study of the role of personality in 
‘social development becomes a sbndy of the part; which personality pars 
in promoling progress. 

Now, the term ‘ personality ' has been used in various senses, and 
unless its meaning is properly defined for a given context it serves no 
purpose in scientific discussion. Among the various understandings 
which attach to the term, Edward Sapir has drawn out five definitions 
which stand out as usefully distinct from órie another, corresponding to 
the philosophical, the physiological, the psycho-physical, the sociologica: 
and the psychiatric approaches to personality. The most useful 
sociological connotation which can be given to the term is an essentially 
symbolic one; namely, the totality of those aspects of behaviour which 
give meaning to an individual in society, differentiate him from other 
members of the community, and thus make him a significant factor in 
social development; each of whom embodies countless cultural patterns 
ina unique configuration. Personality of every human being is 4 
' unique creative novelty '. Value is correlative to personality. 

As Professor La Piere has observed, in common parlance the 
‘term ‘ personality ' is either synonymous with personal charm or else 
is used to evaluate the person as an entity, as for example, when we sav 
that an individual has a charming personality. Popular notion makes 
personality an outsjanding quality of the individual. But psychologically 
‘speaking, every person, whether ordinary or extraordinary, has » 
personality which involves no valué-judgment. Dr. Morton Prinze 
defines personality’ as the sumtotal- of all the’ biological -innate 
‘dispositions. and tendencies -of. thé individual. and- all:: the acquir 2 
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characteristic reactions to social stimuli and the quality of his adaptation 
to the social features of his environment. In socio-psychological usage, 
then, personality always conveys the idea of an individual's particular 
combination of human nature and individuality attributes. It is an 
integrated body of habits, attitudes, traits and ideas of an individual 
as these are organized externally and internally around self-consciousness 
and the concept of the self, and around the ideas, values and purposes 
which are related to motives, roles" and status. Personality has thus 
two aspects : role and status with regard to the behaviour affecting others 
and selfhood, ego, or life organization with regard to internal motivation 
and goals. 

. Now, the theories of social development, as Professor Ginsberg 
points out, fall into two main groups, namely, those which regard social 
development as the work of Providence and those which consider it as 
the unfolding of man's powers in accordance with laws immanent in 
his nature. According to one, man makes himself; according to the 
other, ' it is He hath made us and not we ourselves '. 

Different answers were given to the question whether the process 
of development depended on the free choice of man or whether it went on, 
so to say, over their heads. For Immanuel Kant, progress was the work 
of Providence. Herder contrives.to combine a belief in Providence with 
both freedom and determinism. Human events are determined by the 
native endowment of men and their external environment. "The writers 
of the French Enlightenment are often determinist in outlook. At the 
same time, they stress the power of man, by the use of reason, to contr] 
his future development. But, as Sri Aurobindo has tried to establish, 
there is really no contradiction between Fate and free-will; they are 
two movements of one indivisible energy. They are not contradictory 
but complementary. š 

The question of the role of personality in social development, it 18 
seen, is akin to that of the role of the individual in history, though 
‘personality is a more comprehensive: term than individuality. The 
most celebrated exponent of the Great Men Theory in modern times 
was, of course, Thomas Carlyle. To him, Universal History, the histor; 
of what man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom the History 
of the Great Men who have worked here. In 1939, Sir Charles Oman 
drew up a list of the ‘ cataclysmic personalities ', ‘ epoch-makers ’, 
who ‘ changed the course of history ': Gautama the Buddha, Alexander 
the Great, Augustus Caesar, Mohammed, Charlemagné, Pope Gregory 
VII, William the Conqueror, Napoleon, Peter the Great, Frederic of 
Prussia, and so on. Plato also dreamt of a ' philosopher king,’ an 
enlightened despot, who by imposing an appropriate constitution would 
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Heal the body politic. The most extravagant expression of this idea is 
found in Pascal’s celebrated Thought: ‘ The face of the universe would 
have been changed had Cleopatra's nose been shorter '. | 

The doctrine of the Gita about the ‘ yugantaras ' (transformations 
of epochs) or the yugantara theory of progress, as it may be called, is 
one of the formulations of the cult of progress in Hindu sociological 
thought. While instructing and inspiring Arjuna, Lord Krishna made 
the following announcement (IV—7, 8) : 


. ut aer fe wie verfeuiafa area | 
AVAMAATNS AAA QARATA | 
aftarata atat farsa q FRAT | 
risaq werarfe qi gu 

(Whenever in Order 
Corruption creeps in Bharata;. 
And customs bad ascendant be 
Then myself do I embody.. 
* l'or the advancement of the good 
| And miscreants to overthrow 
And for setting up the order 
Do I appear age by age). 


Benoykumar Sarkar, in his characteristic way, says that this doctrine 
postulates the advent of the Messiahs, Yugavataras, Bodhisattavas, 
Buddhas, or Gods-incarnate-in-man in order to embody the successiva 
Aeltgeists (age-spirits). In this doctrine we have a characteristic literary 
product of creative India. The Yugantara theory is one of the cyclical 
theories of progress. Dharma and adharma, happiness and misery, are 
the alternating phases of the cycle. There have been many cyclicat 
theories as well as linear studies on the progress and regress of societies 
in different parts of the. world through the ages. 


Culture students have marked off certain rough eras in culture 
history taking all humanity as 8 social unit, viz., the Paleolithic, 
Neolithic, Copper, Bronze and Iron ages. Throughout these ages it is 
human intellect and hard labour that has brought man and society, step 
by step, to what they are to-day. In fact, the whole of humanity is a 
continuous fight against the so-called laws of Nature and mah gains 
in the end. Ho, as it were, cuts his way out of Nature to freedom. All 
his achievements," vidyas and kalas, arts and sciences, culture and 
civilization, are due to his ceaseless strivings, his continuous fights and 
the unbroken display of his energy. | 
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Great, thinkers and scholars have always reflected, in times normal 
and critical, on the whence and whither, the how and why of man, 
society and humanity. This is an eternal quest of man. But it is in 
times of grave crisis, catastrophe and transitional disintegration, or 
immediately before and.after such periods that most of the significant 
philosophies of history, the intelligent interpretation of historical events 


and the important generalizations about socio-cultural processes have ` ' 


appeared. The philosophy of history in ancient Egypt and Babylon as 
found in the documents, the Confucian theory of three stages and the 
Taoist mystical and socio-political interpretations of  sociocultura! 
processes, the detailed Indian theory of the great and small cycles through 
which the world and mankind. pass, the Jewish philosophers of history 
found in the Bible and the Heclesiastes, the Greek and Roman historico- 
philosophical ideas, Ibn-Khaldun's Historical Prolegomena, Machiavelli's 
Prince, Vico's New Science, Hobbes’ Leviathan, Locke's socio-philo- 
sophical treatises, certain works of Voltaire, Rousseau, De Maistre, De 
Bonald, and in our times the social philosophies of Spengler and Toynbee. 
appeared in periode of profound crisis. On social, philosophies, the 
studies of Nikolai Danilevsky, Oswald Spengler, Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Walter Schubart, Nikolai Berdyaev, F. 8. C. Northrop, Alfred 
L. Kroeber, Albert Schweitzer, Pitirim Sorokin, and in our country of 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar and Radhakamal Mari are of considerable 
importance and interest. 


a 
^ 


| | 

The German social philosopher or culture-metaphysician, Oswald 
Spengler, believed in a theory of the social life-cycle. To him, every 
society has a predetermined life-cycle comparable to that of an organism. 
A society is born, it grows more or less rapidly to maturity, and then 
enters a period of gradual and inevitable decline. The western societies, 
according to him, are now in a disintegrating process, they are in the 
twilight of their culture and ‘civilization. ` Sorokin also presented a 
cyclical theory, but his cycle was a continuous. one and was not a 
terminal cycle. Societies have their successive and continuous stages 
of spring, summer, autumn and winter. The cyclical theories of social 
change are advocated by those who decry the evils of modern society 
and plead for a return of some perfect condition of times past or yet to 
be attained. These are, of course; bold attempts at rational and 
systematic explanation of the dynamic social system. But they cannot 
be applied with scientific exactitude. With the amqunt of sociological 
knowledge at our disposal at present it is quite difficult to construct 
long-run theories of social change. It cannot definitely be said as io 
how and when society would assume some particular form and content; ` 
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we can only say that the social future will assume a direction which will 
be determined by man himself. 

In his books, Personality and Creative Unity, Rabindranath 'Tagore 
expressed the idea that beside the physical man which. comes in contact 
with Nature to satisfy the needs of hunger and thirst and the biological 
needs there is the ' personal man ' found in the region where '' we are 
free from all necessity, . . . . above the needs both of body and mind ... . 
above the expedient and useful”. This personal man, the highest in 
man as described by Tagore, establishes personal relations with the 
world. He has a fund of emotional energies which is not all occupied 
with his self-preservation. These are the creative forces. Sri Aurobindo 
would say that in proportion as man goes beyond the fact and seeks 
to anticipate Nature, to catch the ideas and principles behind her 
workings and finally to seize the idea that is not yet realised in fact 
and himself preside over its execution, he becomes originative and 
creative and no longer merely executive; he begins thus his passage 
from subjection to mastery. Personality, for Tagore, is where infinite 
becomes finite without losing its infinity. It is the core of reality and 
value for man. In sympathy with Whitman he thinks about man that 
“ in the centre of his world dwells his own personality ". Man has to 
work from this centre gradually to expand it towards infinity through 
love and service of man, love of nature and cultivation of all the creative 
arts. This was the ideal of constructive social effort, rather than a 
world-denying cult of defeatism, which Tagore taught on the basis of 
the Upanisads, Buddhism and Vaishnava poets of mediaeval times. 
Man gives his best when he gives himself up for others and progress Is 
the passage from the implicit to the explicit. | 

Society is a physico-psychie dynamic structure. And, as Giddings 
says, the function of society 1s to develop conscious life and to create 
human personality. Social development implies the gradual and fuller 
development of the consciousness of kind. The function of social 
organization is the evolution of personality through ever higher stages 
until it attains to the ideal that we name humanity. This is the central 
theme of the study of Professor Franklin Henry Giddings. .It is true 
that the human personality is a product of the historical evolution of 
society. But it is no less true that the human personality itself contri- 
butes its share, and that a major one, to the development of society. 
In fact, social progress, which means the realization of an ethical order, 
is attained only hy the activities of a mental, emotional and ideative 
being like man. Professor Giddings was one of the earliest. among 
modern sociologists to realise that the human personality cannot live 
within itself to perish with the individual life; it goes forth into the 
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everlasting life of man. Man transforms, step by step, the society which 
has created him. Giddings emphasises the supreme importance of “ the 
influence of those few transcendent minds whose genius pierces the 
unknown; of those pioneers of thought and conduct who dare to stand 
alone in untrodden ways; of those devoted lovers of their kind who, 
often in obloquy and pain, reveal the possibilities of a spiritual life." 
And he points out that it is chiefly through these that the mass of 
humanity is lifted in some small degree above the plane of physical 
necessity into the freer air of liberty and light. ` 

Gabriel Tarde also accurately pointed out that since the beginning 
of history amidst all the noise of destructive struggles it was only a few 
thinkers and seekers for the truth who silently worked in their laboratory 
and study and created the arts and the sciences. Poet Taylor rightly 
said that the world knows nothing of its greatest men. There is affinity 
between the ideas of Tarde and Giddings. And all these remind us 
again of the view of that ancient Stagirite, the great Aristotle, that 
without leisure and with only toil there can be only cultivation and not 
culture. | 

Human society is, in itself, a system of relationships between 
human beings, who are not onlv individuals but also social animals in 
the sense that they could not exist at all without being in this relation- 
ship to one another. A society, says Arnold J. Toynbee, is a product 
of the relations between individuals, and those relations of theirs arise 
from the coincidence of their individual fields of action. This coincidence 
combines the individual fields into a common ground, and this common 
ground is what we call society. If this definition is accepted an 
important corollary emerges from it, vtz., society is a ' field of action ' 
but the source of all action, says Toynbee, is in the individuals composing 
it. The individuals who set going the process of growth in the societies 
to which they belong are more than mere men. They are supermen 
who work miracles. They are the creative personalities. Toynbee sees 
the possibility that men may rise superior to their circumstances, 
transform their conditions and thus alter the life-cycle of their civilization 
in a fundamental way; and this possibility is one in which Toynbee is 
himself especially interested because of his pre-occupation with the 
prospects of Western civilization. 

The social, cultural, and personality structures in a, given area of 
the superorganic universe are three interdependent systems, mutually 
influencing and reflecting one another. The individual is not perpetually 
at the mercy of the economic forces as the Marxists believe. He can 
control them, combat them, influence them and transcend them too. 
The relation is not one-sided. Similarly, the individual cannot be 
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postulated to be invariably dominated by the society, as Emile Durkheim 
suggests. The society itself can be mou'ded, re-shaped, transformed by 
the individual. There is a mutual determinism between the two. Man 
is both creator and creation of his group world. The creativity of the 
individual—his creative will and intelligence—is a force like other forces. 
Dr. Sarkar points out that the doctrine of intelligence as a force-among, 
similar to, and co-ordinate with other forces is calculated to counteract the 
all-too dominant economic monism of Marx as much as the Durkheimian 
monistic society cult. And Dr.-Radhakamal Mukherjee points out that 
between man and society, the floating wick and the deep oil, there is a 
never-ending give-and-take, producing the bright, steady flame of. value 
experience that eternally radiates light and warmth on our bleak, 
dreary universe. Each of the three factors, viz., man, society, and 
values, can be understood, not separately, but operationally only in 
terms of others in the personality-value-group, and man (organism)— 
culture (function)—environment ‘ field’. And Dr. Mukherjee proposes- 
that sociology should now see the individual, society and values—the 
wick, the oil and the flame—apiece, the indivisible unit of the inner and 
the outer of the microcosm and.the macrocosm. It may be stated in 
this connection that the systematic sociology of Leopold von' Wiese, 
Vierkandt, Max Weber and others is a great attempt at building up a 
distinct scientific discipline of ‘Sociology, but it cannot be denied that a 
rigid adherence to the methodology of von Wiese and the systematic 
sociologists is likely. to reduce Sociology into an extremely limited study: 
of logical, formal, heuristic, definitional or analytical concepts and 
categories. The real state of affairs is that there is -parallelism in the 
social, cultural and personality processes, and the causes of progress or 
social transformation are not to be decided in a simple manner. They 
are more complicated, at any rate, than the circumstances which led 
to the Peloponnesian War in ancient Greece. 

It may, of course, be accepted in all cases that economic circums- 
tances provide some of the environmental or social agencies but the liberty 
of choice and the freedom of action of the creative mdividual cannot 
be ignored as a matter of course. There is in man, the impulse to 
express himself and to create. If is this impulse that produces the 
stir and turmoil in the individual which results in the release of the 
creative energy. Bergson’s elan vital and l'impulsion vitale of Espinas 
are factors to be reckoned with if once we appreciate and accept the 
creativity of the individual, the intelligence of man as the Kantian 
moral person. In recent times, the German philosopher, Dilthey, is 
an exponent of the autonomy of the spirit. The American political 
philosopher, William Hocking, has déveloped the doctrine of the ‘ in- 
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compressible individual'. The individual man is the unit of the socia 
order and all the intermediate associations are not essentials but 
conveniences., They incidentally come and go; the individual remains. 
Marx was a firm believer in economic determinism, but, as Hocking 
points out, even Marx, as the prophet of the socialist reconstruction of 
society, was an ardent lover of man’s inherent rights as an individual. 
"The economic factors of modern life cannot freely operate on men’s 
minds until logical factors had prepared those minds and ethical factors 
released them. The economic forces which draw out,-or shake out, she 
economic individual are operating within a set of mental and social 
conditions apart from which they could have no such effect. The value 
of the self-conscious and self-determined “individual is being re- 
emphasized. The signal service which Marxism has rendered to the 
cause of socio-economic development is its renewed and bold emphasis 
on the need for recognising the economic, societal. -and the total 
environmental circumstances as an important factor affecting the nature 
of interhuman relations and social dynamism. The structure and the 
function of human personality, the nature of interhuman relations, and: 
consequently, the path of progress are undoubtedly determined to a 
considerable extent by the past and the prevailing external 
factors. and: forces which are of diverse types; As a matter of fact, 
personality itself as well as the sense of sociability in man are the 
outcome of the evolution of society through ages. But this process is 
not one-sided and it does not. stop for ever at some place or point of time. 
Socio-politico-economic action and impact on the individual are followed 
by reactions, or rather responses. What is more important is that the 
haman personality is highly conscious of itself and knows its co-ordinates 
in the vast field of operation; it has a will and a purpose of its own and 
is capable of translating its thought mto action, by the application of 
reason or unreason, usually by a combination of the two. Social 
dévelopment and progress are purposive social processes and it is in the 
end the intelligence, emotion and will of man that regulates and moulds 
social relations and conditions according to certain desired standards and 
objectives and thus paves the path to progress, prosperity. and peace. 

It is seen that the individual has a-vital role to play in societal 
reconstruction: and progress. The conscious and -rational effort is 
exerted by him alone amidst all the ‘socio-economic deterministic 
infiuences. Of course, the importance of the role of the human 
personality in social development has’ not been of equal intensity in all 
periods of history. After a thorough study of European and particularly 
German history, the theorist, Lamprecht, inferred that human. society 
progresses through certain distinct psvchological stages, viz., symbolic, 
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tepal and conventional, individualist and subjective. It is- in the 
individualist stage of religion and thought and society, t.e., the present, 
that the men of intellectual power or the great ‘ swallowers of formulas ' 
arise and seek, by the applieation of reason, to reveal the Truth that 
society has forgotten. This is the age of reason and revolt, of freedom 
and progress. | 

Progress, according to Benoy Kumar Sarkar, is ultimately nothing 
but ‘ creative disequilibrium '. Ud is, as he points out, a condition of 
perpetual unrest and eternal conflict between what is and what is not. 
He refutes the stand of the finalists, viz., Hegel, Marx and Comte. It 
is difficult to agreé with the view of Hegel that the last word of freedom 
has been said and that the greatest possibilities of the development of 
the best self of man had been attained in that particular Prussian 
nation-state of the nineteenth century. The question arises also as to. 
whether after the withering away of the state and the establishment of 
the Marxian classless society the dialectic of social and menial 
development will be dead. The dialectic is dynamic; it cannot be closed 
at a particular point in history. Again, the third and last stage of 
Comte, i.e., the positivist stage cannot be regarded as the final or the 
ultimate condition of human intelligence and bliss or the perfection in 
individual and social development. There can be no absolutism and 
finality in progress; there can at best be relativity and probability in 
progress. Actually, society, culture and personality are never capable 
of perfection; they can only be perfectible, 1.e., capable of improvement. 
Sarkar points out that at every movement of individual existence man ‘is 
the theatre of struggles between the polarities, asat (unreality) sat 
(reality), tamas (darkness) and Jyoti (light), mrityu (death) and amrita 
(immortality), avidya (ignorance) and vidya (knowledge). It is an 
eternal condition of disequilibrium, disharmony and discord that 
accompanies the individual and his interhuman relations in his onward 
march. The disequilibrium appears constantly in new guises; there is, 
of course, no finality in good and evil. Giddings clearly saw that 
material and intellectual progress was not an unmixed good; progress 
costs not only effort but also suffering; progress, like every other form 
of motion in the universe, starts reactions against itself. The perpetual 
struggle-in-the-disequilibrium is by nature creative or evolutive. The 
different stages or forms of disequilibrium or motion constitute progress. 
Creative disequilibrium is, in the judgment of Sarkar, the reality. 
Sarkar accepts and applies the dialectic but he most aptly points out 
that the dialectic cannot be dispensed with on any particular day in 
history. There is no finality in progress. The ' moving equilibrium ’ 
of Giddings, the ‘ creative disequilibrium ’ of Sarkar and the ‘ dynamic 
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and static disequilibrium’ of La Piere may provide an interesting 
subject of comparison and contrast. 

In the inimitable Sarkarian style he says that progress is by no 
means, a mechanical series of rational-irrational, ° dharma-adharma ' or 
good-evil complexes automatically following a course of succession. At 
every stage or step, nay, at every moment there is the play of the 
‘intelligence, emotion and will of man. The intelligence, emotion and 
will is free, in so far as anything human can eyer be free. In the self- 
conscious discrimination between good and evil, dharma and adharma, 
it is the rational selection of the one as contrasted with the other that 
constitutes the dialectical forces. Dr. Sarkar says that the dialectic of 
progress is not a mechanical trick. The exercise of intelligence by the 
elites or the Brahmanocracy as understood in Hindu sociological theory, 
nay, the supermen of Nietzsche, the ‘ charismatic ’ personalities of Max 
Weber, or perhaps the ' inventors’ of Gabriel Trade, is the spiritual 
substance in every mobility, dynamics, transformation or metabolism. 
The choice made by the self-determined individuals, by the moral 
personalities is the deciding factor in the entire series. The goal is 
chosen by the individual. The individual selects likewise the ways and 
means, the modus operandi. The. role of the inventive, pioneering, 
tradition-breaking human personality, says Dr. Sarkar, is to transform 
the societal and other conditions of the ecology and create a new world 
order. It cannot be denied that the persuasive speeches of Swami 
Vivekananda ushered in the religious, national and yet international 
movements of India which culminated in her political freedom. He 
was the initiator of the cult of Daridra Narayana (God as the Poor). 
Gandhiji later said: Service to man is service to God. Vivekananda’s 
disciples have been working since throughout the country for the spread 
of education, social reformation, relief of the sick and the afflicted. 
Dr. Sarkar points out that creative idealism, the conception of Espinas 
that the ideal has its part in the origin of reality, was the life-blood of 
Vivekananda, the world-conqueror. And he emphasises that in fact, 
there are very few men who have promulgated this doctrine of energism, 
moral freedom, individual liberty and man’s mastery over the circum- 
stances of life. One was the German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, 
another was Vivekananda’s senior English contemporary, the poet 
Robert Browning. And among the ancients we have our thinkers of 
the Upanishads and the Gita. It is interesting to note that there are 
intimate ideological affiliations in the ideas of Benoykumar Sarkar, the 
messenger of creative India, Rabindranath Tagore, the sturdy 
individualist and embodiment of liberty in all his works, Swami 
Vivekananda, the exponent of the Upanishadic ideals of moral autonomy 
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and spiritual autarchy for individuals and societies, and Sri Aurobindo, 
the architect of the ‘ ideas of 1905 ' and the upholder of the majesty of 
the individual. l 


According to Pitirim Sorokin, there are three principal types of 
personality, viz., ideational, sensate and idealistic. To these three types 
he adds a fourth one, viž., the eclectic personality. The ideational 


person conceives the true reality and value essentially as a supersensory 


and superrational God or its equivalent. He is an introvert. His 
moral system is absolutistic. His art is purely ideational. He does not 
believe in purely externalistic reforms. The second type, t.e., a 
sensate person is a noisy, active extrovert. Tor him, reality and values 
are sensory and largely material; he does not recognise the transcendental. 
The active sensate person is a fighter against nature, against human 
beings, against anything or anybody that hinders the satisfaction of his 
sensory needs. He is a firm believer in change, evolution, progress. 
He is an empiricist and relativist in his science and philosophy; a 
hedonist in his. fine arts; a utilitarianist and hedonist in his ethics and 
law. The third type, t.e., the idealistic type of personality is interme- 
diary between the ideational and sensate type. Such a personality tries 
(with considerable success) to unite into one balanced whole the noblest 
traits of the sensate personality and the less extreme characteristics of 
the ideational type. The fourth type, t.e., the eclectic type of 
personality (found in all cultures, at all times) is unintegrated and 
inconsistent, whether in the rudimentary, low-brow form or in its high- 
brow and sophisticated form. Sorokin says that the three vast 
supersystems of culture, viz., the ideational, sensate and idealistic 
cultures, are based on the ideational, sensate and idealistic systems of 
ethics and law respectviely. The ideological culture of the eclectic is 
a mixture of various systems and congeries; his behavioural and material 
culture is a medley of disconnected incidental, inconsistent patterns of 
conduct and material vehicles. The ideational, sensate, idealistic, and 
eclectic cultures which are characterised respectively by ideational, 
sensate, idealistic and eclectic types of personality, are subject to 
fluctuation in the course of time. l 


£ 


While discussing progress as ‘‘ creative disequilibrium ” Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar expressed the view that it is a condition of perpetual 
unrest and eternal conflict between what is and what is not. No deanda 
(conflict), no progress. Progress is attained through a struggle between 
the good and the evil, the real and the unreal. This reminds us of the 
statement which Professor Giddings made about sixty years ago, viz., 
progress is essentially a mode of conflict. Conflict, indeed, is the 
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mother of progress. And Dr. Sarkar says that at every stage ee 1s 
a play of the creative intelligence and will of man. 

But the question arises as to what extent progress can be attained 
by the exercise of the intelligence, emotion and will of man. For, 
progress is the realisation of an ethical order and the human personality 
is not an embodiment of absolute good. The normal human personality 
is furnished by the Duryodhana-Yudhisthira complex. The saint- 
scoundrel complex is a perfectly familiar psycho-social reality. In fact, 
the very purpose of life itself is self-realisation. As Emerson would 
say in his own way: the purpose of life seems to be to acquaint man 
with himself. The extent of progress actually depends on the good 
and the real in human personality. And this varies from. person to 
person, from place to place, and from time to time. That accounts 
for, along with other reasons, the progress and regress of societies 
through the ages. History shows that often the greatest harm has 
been done by people who regarded themselves to be unmistakably in the 
right. Moslem invaders and rulers obliterated the fruitful creations of 
Hindu civilization and culture from vast expanses of northern India 
with the belief in fulfilling a noble mission, as a result of which to-day 
the relics of the glory and greatness that were of the Hindus are to be 
found mostly in the peninsular region. The human personality is a 
complex of different instincts, viz., kama (sex), kanchana (wealth), 
kirli (domination), and karma (creativity). Each has its respective 
role in social development; but progress depends on a proportional and 
harmonious play of these aspects of the human personality. 

There are really certam fundamentals in the life of man and 
society; and, again, certain incidentals also crop up from time to time. 
As Professor MacIver has stated in the most pregnant words: society 
is a becoming, not a being; a process, not.a product. It exists only as 
a time-sequence. As a matter of fact, the fundamental and essential 
elements, the eternal values, prevail perpetually, untrammelled by the 
ravages of time; whereas, the incidentals and circumstantials constantly 
change. The eternal verities of mankind are always there, and so 
there is poise and balance and equilibrium and continuity; but values 
which are temporal crop up from time to time as a result of which 
there is movement. Society is a moving equilibrium. The role of the 
creative individual, the enlightened human personality,.in such a 
dynamic society is that of a co-ordinator, a harmoniser, to preserve and 
fit in the fundamental values, institutions and associations in the 
framework of contemporary civilization and culture, and to invent and 
adjust the proper incidentals as far as it is humanly possible. What 
distinguishes man from other forms of life is his awareness of himself 
and of the universe. It is man alone who can. co-ordinate memory of 
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things past, perception of things present, anticipation of things to 
come. 

True social development, the rationalist and liberal British social 
philosopher, L. T. Hobhouse, would say, consists in the harmonious 
development of all the constituent elements of a society, individuals and 
associations. Social development rests not on the element of constraint 
in social life, but on the element of co-operation resting on mutual aid. 
The struggle for existence is the antithesis to social progress. Conflict 
is there but it operates along with the element of co-operation; conflict 
and co-operation are twin sociological processes to be found functioning 
in history. The aim of a rational system of social relationships is a 
life of full partnership co-extensive with humanity, resting on the inward 
convictions of the free man, and in control of the conditions of its 
maintenance. Social development: and ethical development are at the 
end the same. 

For the reconstruction of humanity Pitirim Berolin proposes a 
trilinear transmutation of man and his social and cultural institutions, 
and this requires a veritable revolution of the minds and hearts of 
individuals and groups. Sorokin believes that in such a revolution no 
violenee is necessary, and he says that '' the whole transformation of 
culture and institutions, of human conduct and social relationships, can 
be accomplished in orderly and peaceful fashion through the willing and 
concerted action of individuals and groups, guided by their consciousness, 
conscience, and super-consciousness.’’ Bertrand Russell also believes 
that it lies within the power of man to create edifices of shining 
splendour, from which the glory and greatness of which human thought 
and feeling are capable shall spread a light unmixed with darkness, 
filing men's hearts with joy and their thoughts with clarity. Such a 
world, he believes is possible. And he expresses the view that it rests 
with men to choose whether they will create it, or allow the human 
race to perish in anger and sordid hate. 

According to Sri Aurobindo, the ideal law of social development 
consists in the harmonious development of man, the community or 
nation, and humanity. The law for the individual is to perfect his 
individuality by free development from within. The free development 
of individuals from within is the best condition for the growth and 
perfection of the community or nation; similarly the free development 
of the community or nation from within is the best condition for the 
growth and perfe&tion of mankind. Humanity is to pursue its upward 
evulution towards the finding and expression of the Divine in the type 
of mankind. But Sri Aurobindo says that this is an ideal law which 
the imperfect human race has never yet really attained and it may be 
very long before it can attain to it. The ‘ subjective age’ is coming! 


SHELLEY'S PROMETHEUS AND MILTON'S 
SATAN | 


NitisH KUMAR BASU 


For those who suffer for righteousness’ sake, the name of Pro- 
metheus is one to conjure with—The rugged, ‘majestic Titan chained 
to æ bare crag for thousands of years for having loved and dared his 
all for his love, is a symbol of whatever is good in a dauntless sacri- 
ficing spirit, a lover or a patriot. To Shelley, who was always up 
in arms against any sort of tyranny, ''Promstheus is, as it were, the | 
type of the highest perfection of normal and intellectual nature im- 
pelled by the purest and the truest motives to the best and noblest 
ends." Sitting on the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla with ruggeds 
rocks to keep‘his company Shelley could conjure up the whole scene 
of desolate grandeur, which he had read of in Aeschylus, and enjoyed 
at Les Echelles. He could visualise again, vast rifts and in the 
granite. precipices, wintry mountains with ice and snow and walls of 
Toppling rocks." 

Nailed to such a bare, black and unmeasured eagle defying rock, 
where there is not even any sign or sound of life Promethéus has 
been suffering for three thousand years. Yet his spirit is unbent, 
He will pay no homage to the tyrant of heaven. In spite of the 
sleepless suffering, misery, scorn, despair and solitude he still prefers 
not to make any compromise. He is not tempted to share with 
Jupiter even the tyrannical power which Jupiter wields from his 
unenvied throne. In his indignation fortitude and defiance Prome- 
theus of Shelley is as towering a figure, of as great a magnitude as 
the Prometheus of Aeschylus, perhaps even greater. 

What Prometheus has suffered; he has suffered for à good cause. 
Jupiter has condemned him to this suffering for the service he ren. 
dered to man. He is suffering for righteousness’ sake and perhaps 
that knowledge sustains him through this dire condition. -He is bound 
to the rocks not with the shackles made by Hephaistos às in Aeschylus 
could gliding glaciers press him down the rocks. He suffers from the 
icy cold to his bones. An eagle gnaws at his heart. Horrid shapes 
like nightmares add' to his suffering. Earthquakes shaking the rock 
give him excruciating pain. Yet his head is not bowed down. We 
do not find in it the picture of a broken personality with head bowed 
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and relaxed resistance, dejection personified as has been presented by 
Titian in his picture of the great rebel. 

Suffering day and night Prometheus yet hopes that all these awful 

hours, days and years will ultimately end. In fact he knows that a 
time will come when Jupiter will be dragged down from his throne. 
He will be dragged to his doom as an unwilling beist is taken to the 
altar by a priest. He will then seek the mercy of his erstwhile 
enemy. But Prometheus of Shelley is not.the Prometheus of Aes- 
chylus gloating over the picture of Jupiter's fall. He is uot feeling 
any joy to think of the day when he will be in a Ia to trample 
down Jupiter, when ' 
. “(Fear will be more galling than my chains’’ Rather he piles 
him when he thinks of the impending Catastrophe when Jupiter’s soul 
will suffer.hellish torture. Prometheus’s own suffering has made him 
too wise to enjoy even the suffermg of an enemy. This pity in 
Prometheus makes him'a mightier personality than Aeschylus’. hero 
who only sustains himself with the idea of Jupiter's expected fall 
and the advantageous compromise that he may make with the tyrant 
by holding over him the threat of doom.. Shelley disliked this spirit 
of compromise with a tyrant and his Prometheus is uncompromising 
and awaits Jupiter’s fall though pitying bim all the while. -He has 
purged his system of the hatred for Jupiter and the Shi! younger 
gods which Aeschylus’ Prometheus has. 

This is the Prometheus whom we have in Prometheu, bd 
from the beginning to the end, a rather statie character. Whatever 
action is there is outside Prometheus and the hero has. nothing to do 
with it.except for the fact that he enjoys the. result. - It is Asia, the 
¿beloved of Prometheus,.who visits Demogorgon and starts some action 
which ends in Jupiter's dethronement and enlargement of the hero. 
We might have expected some internal aetion, a sort of inner confiict, 
a change in the mind of the hero as a result of a saries of conversa- 
tions he has, as we find in. Milton's Samson Agonistes. But that 
also is nearly absent. There is the defiant attitude to Jupiter blended 
with forgiveness and pity born out of his own suffering and. his love 
for man in the very beginning. His talks with the Earth, the 
phantasm of Jupiter, Mercury and the Furies only bring out whatever 
there isin Prometheus. But there is no change not even sudden 
revelations of unexpected layers of his character. A faint possibility 
of an inner conflict” arises when Mercury reminds him of his past 
-sufferings and the indefinite period of his future torture and the 
dazzling contrast of dwelling among the Gods “the. while lapped in 
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voluptuous joy” which’ will be his if only he would curb his will a bit 
for the benefits. But Prometheus does not even take the trouble of 
considering Mercury’s words, his mind was made up long ago.’ His 
decision is not modified or changed as Samson’s is after meeting 
Delilah, Harapha and Manoa. w^ | 

If there be any change at all it is found in the :cene of his 
liberation by Hercules. ‘There he expresses his inner desire to find 
out the cave which he seems to have had in hi mind always—a cave 
‘fall overgrown with trailing odorous plants,’ paved with veined 
emerald, with curved roof supported by long diamond spires* and 
other gaudy things. There like a romancing poet, like Shelley him- 
self, he will play with Asia, the parts of innocent babes in the wood. 
This personal Utopia of Prometheus is a lovely picture no doubt but 
is an anti-climax for a character of such a magnitude. Who can 
imagine the immortal Titan who bas been suffering unimaginable 
torture for three thousand years, suddenly revealing such a romantic 
and rather selfish trait in him? Te impression produced is that. all 
the time that he was growling and showing his teeth.he had this 
nostalgia for the romantic cave and that it was his pride and self- 
respect that has been sustaining him against Jupiter and not his 
ideology and love for man as he would want everybody to believe. 
The moment he has the chance he starts enjoying life.as an ordinary 
mortal, a conception which Aeschylus would have spurned just as 
Shelley rejected the former’s version of compromise with Jupiter. 
Aristophanes in his frogs has made Aeschylus rebuke Euripedes for 
lowering the tone of his drama with his erotic heroines and amorous 
dallying men. 


‘Well, think what they were when he had them from me! 
Good six-footers, solid of limb, 


Well-born, well-bred, not ready to fly from obeying 
their country’s call, 


Nor in latter. day jashion to loiter and lie and 
keep their consciences small." * 


It would have ‘been more in keeping with Prometheus’ character to 
have taken the line that Hotspur takes : 


Tt is not a world to play with mummets 
And tilt with lips. j 


. 
ath 


* Very likely Shelley meant stalactites, marvellous examples of which can be found 
in cox’s cave at Cheddar, Somerset. 
k Gilbert Murray—The italies are ours, 
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of course the world has changed when Prometheus behaves in such 
an Un-Prometheus-like manner, yet we cannot help thinking that it 
is Shelley’s personal preference for the life of cooing-doves that has 
lowered the concept of Prometheus’ character, making him, rather 
unfit to take up the challenge of Demogorgon thrown out at the very 
end. One who has softened so much cannot again suffer woes infi- 
nite, “forgive wrongs darker than death or night,” and defy seemingly 
omnipotent power, which constitute, (along with love and hope), the 
spells, which ‘‘bar the pit over Desiruction's strength’’, keeping 
off evil which, even in the changed world, still lurks somewhere round 
ihe corner. 


To Sbeliey this cooing and vegitating Prometheus apparently 
presented no anomaly. He must have all along felt that he was 
doing justice to one who'for him represented “the type of the 
highest perfection of moral and intellectual nature". That is why 
he tells us in the Preface, “The only imaginary being resembling 
in any degree Prometheus, is Satan’’.* And the comparison is apt 
from more than one angle. 


Like the Titan whose will remains indomitable even after he is 
chained to the bare rock Satan also refuses to be changed by place or 
‘time, | 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 


Even after his absolute defeat and fall and when the cnly prospect 
that Jooms before him is that of eterna] punishment that spirit of 
bigh disdain which once led him to challenge the Almighty revolts 
against the idea of submission. ` 

To bow and sue for grace 

with suppliant knee and deify his power 

who, from the terror of this arm, so late 

Doubted his empire—that were low indeed 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 

This downfall, 


In the words of Macaulay, 


* The lover of freedom and fighting spirit in Shelley admires Milton’s Satan struggl- 
ing against God's tyranny : : | 

Milton's Devil as q moral being is as far superior to his God, as one who perseveres 
in some purpose which he has conceived to be excellent in spite of adversity and torture is 
to one, who in the cold security of undoubted triumph inflicts the most horrible revenge 
npon his enemy, not from any mistaken notion of inducing him to repent of a perseverance 
in enmity, bur with the alleged design of exasperating him to deserve new torments. 
Milton has so far violated the popular creed as to have alleged no superiority of moral virtue 
to his God over his Devil. (A Defence of Poetry). "o 
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_ “The might of his intellectual nature i3 victorious over the ex- 
tremity. of pain., Amidst agonies which cannot be conceived without . 
horror, he delibarates, resolves and even exalts., Against the sword. 
of Michael, against the thunder of Jehovah against the flaming lake, 
and the marl. burning with solid fire, against the prospsst of an . 
eternity of unremittel misery, his spirit bears up unbroken, resting 
on s own innate energies, requiring n> support from anything- 
external, nor even from hope itself.” 

Around this .Arsh-rebel Milton has “thrown a. asulat of: 
daring, a grandeur of sufferance and a ruined splendour, which consti- 
tute the yery height of poetic sublimity.* With the odds against him 
“he struggles in a way tha’ wins our profoundest sympathy and admira- 
tion. For investing the Devil with stich noble qualities and splendour 
Blake, in line with many other critics observed, “Milton was of the 
Devil's party without knowing i”, And these are the qualities, , 
“Courage and majesty, and firm and patient opposition to omnipotent 
foree’’—that makes Shelley compare Prometheus with Satan. 

But the resernblance is too superficial to stand even a cursory 
scrutiny. Satan, in fact, has more kinship with the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus than with the Prometheus of Sheliey. In both Satan and 
Prometheus (of Aeschylus) ‘‘We find the same impatience of control, 
the same ferocity. The same unconquerabie pride. In both characters 
also are mingled, though in very different proportions some kind and. 
generous feelings".* Prometheus, as modified by Shelley, has lost - 
that ferocity and pride. He has learnt wisdom and he no longer 
hates Jupiter gloating over his p is downfall but pities him. 
This Prometheus to Shelley is “a. more poetic character" being - 
‘exempt from the taints of ambition, envy, revenge and a desire for 
personal aggrandisement which, in the hero of Paradise Lost interfere | 
with the interest’’. 

_ In fact, the difference between Prometheus "T “the most exalted 
and most depraved being’’t of Paradise Lost is immense. In either: 
direction there is no comparison. Except for the superficial similarity 
in courage, fortitude and rebellious nature, a little scrutiny will show 
that they belong to different categories altogether. 


Prometheus has befriended man and being punished by Jupiter | 
shows his passive courage in bearing his suffering for indefinite period. . 
But where is that ambition and lust of power whic raises Satan 

* Coleridge. 

* Macaulay, Milton. 

+ Addison. 
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to the - ‘height of tragic grandeur? Satan is -evil- persdnified but 

awe-inspiring in‘his dark. deeds. . Whenever he appears, whether he. 

floats on 'the burning. lake’ or walks on the marle which ‘constitutes ! 
the:land on which he has to. reign: or’ rises: aloft incumbent ‘on the: 
dusky: air or fies: through the: dim chaos, we never lose sight of his’: 
splendour ; faded he is, the ‘Archangel’ of.the first book :besomés the 

‘Friend’. and the ‘Arch-felon’. Yet however faded *‘the Devil” is, 

he is still more concrete and rounded . figure than >the. mighty Titan.- 
He has more variety. and’ universal passions than Prometheus. .The 

fact that Prometheus unbownd'is a symbolic: drama does not explain: 
away the comparative. impalpableness of that crane which nd 

is an example of feeble character drawing. > ': : 

Indeed, “the Prometheus of Aeschylus is:the. — of two: idi: 
differing conception’s’’.* So widely: different they are that Shelley’s 
reference to Satan as the only comparison ‘of .Prometheus appears ' 
to be without much significance. Prometheus is a lone figure suffer- ' 
ing without giving.any active resistance’ whereas ‘the. once brightest : 
Archangel. has . myriads of angels to support him when he-defies the 
Almighty in arms, In-him are “evil passions'in which good still 
lingers. -And these are held in one who has genius'and all its charm 
great beauty, great intellect, great emotions, great physical daring, 
in all things proudly eminent'.l; The good in him is made imme- - 
asurably vivid and attractive by the evil ‘passions surrounding’ it. | 
Prometheus is merely good and rather lacks generalship and fighting 
capacity.’ In fact, tradition never endowed him with'any fighting 
ability. His foresight saved his skin during the War of Titans and 
Younger Gods but heroism of the type that. Satan has: is-‘non-existent: 
in Prometheus. ‘The latter has strength but of another sort. And’ 
the fatalism of the Greeks has cramped the style of: Prometheus so. 
much that even the romantic licence of Shelley has not-been-able to: 
make Prometheus a proper opponent of Jupiter. “Satan is béaten 
but he never is a creature in the hand of Fate. © 5: £0, eser kutu 

| The, goodness of Prometheus appears colourless bythe side of the: 
colourful - character of Satan. It is true that- Prometheus does nothing: 
for his self-interest, that he sacrifices himself:for mea whom -he' loves: 
But does. he. feel: pride. for them: as ,Satan . feels:for his followers? 
Satan may be proud but .his pride is: for :other heroic: fellow rebels. 
too. "Unlike Prometheus who has-conquered énvy and.:'malice. Satan 
is full of hate and scorn but he hates these passions in himself. For 
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strategic reasons he bas to destroy man, the pet creature of God 
but he is not devoid of pity for him. He is a ruthless egotist. But 
the very.fact that even after the fall from heaven he still retains 
the love of his comrades ‘whom he has dragged down to heli, shows 
bis Napoleonic qualities. In his hatred for God he is never mean, 
he even admits that God is just. In one word we may sum up Satan 
as ‘interesting’ as a.character and jn comparison with him Prometheus 
is merely admirable. — Rebels they are both, courageous, strong and 
full of fortitude but categorically 80 far apart from each other as to 
make Shelley’s ‘observation rather shallow and meaningless. 


SYMBOLISM IN BOOLEAN LOGIC (I) - 
| HAMAPRASAD DAS E 


1. Boorsan Sicns AND THEm Laws 


According to Boole, all the operations of language—language con 
sidered as an instrument of reasoning—may be conducted by th 
following symbols : 


1. Literal symbols as z, y ete., used to represent names ol 
things. 
2. Signs of operations like +, x etc. used to signify operation: 
by which names are combined or resolved so as to forn 
. new names. 
8, The sign of identity, =, necessary for the formation of pro 
position * out of names. 


These symbols of logic are subject to definite laws, These law: 
partly agree with, and partly differ from, the laws of the corresponding 
symbols in the ordinary a!gebra. We shall consider these laws ir 
connection with the discussion of the above-mentioned symbols. I 
will be noticed that we have used ‘sign’ and ‘symbol’ synonymously. 
1.1. Literal Symbols: Signs of Classes: 


~ A non-verbal sign that signifies a thing or a class of things I: 
called an appellative or descriptive sign, e.g., x is an appellative sigr 
when æ is used to represent the class, say, man. Here z may be saic 
to symbolise either the class man or the word man. It is immateria 

‘whether we say ‘‘x stands for what is symbolised by the word man" 
or “z represents the name man itself.” Soan appellative sign may 
also be defined as a symbol that represents a name, a literal symbo 
that stands for a verbal symbol indicative of a thing or a class o; 
things. It is, then, clear that 

appellative signs correspond to substantives 
of ordinary language. 
Attributes also may be regarded as things. By attaching to any 
adjective the word thing or being we may get the corresponding subs: 
tantive. And we shail agree to follow the practice of reducing every 
* Proposition 1s here used in the sense of seiitence (indicative). In what follow 


‘proposition’ will be used indifferently to signify what is called proposition and what i 
called sentence, i.e., we shall avoid the distinction between sentence and proposition. 
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adjective to a substantive and treat it as indicative of thing. Thus ` 
“all men are mortal” .will be interpreted ‘to mean what may be 
expressed as ‘‘all men are mortal beings." 
Electivo, Symbols : 
——. When ‘an appellative sign Is used to signify a class (or a class-- 
name) it is called a class-symbol. | | 
In Boolean logic literal signs like i, y ete, are used to repr ew 
| classes (or class-names). | 
Class-symbols | are also called elective symbols. For a class is the 
result, of electing (i. Cn, selecting) individuals according to: the presence 
or absence of an attribute or a set of attributes. Thus the verbal 
class-symbol man represents the result of the election of individuals 
having certain properties (attributes by which man is defined). 
| Class symbols like x, y, z'ate called elective symbols because: 
they represent ‘classes, and classes are the result of the opera- 
tion of election. . 
1:2. Signs of Operations on Classes : x 
We not only elect simple classes but also combine or break up 
classes. The signs by which simple ¢lass-symbols are combined or | 
separated are called signs of operation on classes. Boole distinguishes 
the following kinds of the signs of operation : 
(1) Signo] Election (or Multiplication) 
(2) Sign of Aggregation (or addition) 
(8) Sign of Exclusion (or Subtraction) ` TR 
These signs, we shall see, Correspond respectively to the signs of 
multiplication, addition and subtraction of ordinary i id tw 
1 291. Sign of Election : 
^ We know that z, efc. are the symbolie representation of simple 
classsnames or classes. These simple elective symbols may, however, 
be variously combined to represent combination of classes. - Suppose: 
we want to form a class by electing individuals from two ‘classes ' 
already formed, say, X and Y, such that the members of the proposed 
class will be those that are simultaneously members of the classes X 
and Y In such cases we shall combine simple class-symbols, say, 
x and y in the form «xy to represent the newly created class. 
| The combination. of two (or more) class-symbols in the form 
'zxq will, then, express.the class of things to which. ne names 
"represented by z and y are together applichble. iad 
Let $- all white things, y= the class sheep, z= ‘beings that- are: 
horned ; «xy will represent the class white sheep, «xy xz all white 
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sheep that are horned. The process of combining elective symbols in 
the above way is called logical multiplication because of some similarities 
between this process and that of multiplication in mathematics. 
Now, the sign x' is not found necessary when ihe elements to be 
multiplied are variables, e g., we write in algebra ad instead of axb. 
We shall follow this practice of ordinary algebra and generally omit. 
the sign x between elective symbols (but we shall not hesitate to use 
it whenever we find its use convenient). To repeat, . 
the operation of. combining two or more elective symbols 
x, Yy, z in the form gyz (or. 2x9x2) is called logical multi- 
plication and the expression «xyz the logical product of.z, y 
. and z. 
1.211. Laws of Elective Symbols : 


1.2111. It is indifferent in what order two successive acts of'election 
are performed. Hence the order in which two simple elective 
symbols are juxtaposed is also indifferent. 

Juxtaposition of elective symbols, we know, is a substitute for the 

symbol for the sign of the operation of logical multiplication. So 

according to the above law, the order in which two elective signs are 
combined by way of multiplication is indifferent. Suppose we want. 
to elect the class expressed by xy. We may first elect X’s (say, 

white things) and then elect out of the class X all X’s that are Y’s 

(all white things that are Y or, say sheep). Or we may first elect 

all Y’s and then out of Y all Y's that are also X's (all sheep that are 

white). But the result is the same-—-the formation of the class: 

'white-sheep' or ‘sheep that are white’. So gy as well as yz signify. 

the same class—the class whose elements are members common to 

X and Y. Hence zy=yx; similarly cyz=yrz=zay etc. This law 

is not peculiar to elective symbols; in ordinary algebra too it holds 

good; e.g, ab=ba, where a and b represent numbers. Again, in 
ordinary language also, as we have just now seen, the above law holds ; 
thus “white sheep that are horned'' 2''horned sheep that are white'' = 

‘sheep that are both white and horned''. | 

. The symbolic expression of this law is 
BY = YL 

This is called the law of commutation for multiplication’ ‘to commute’ 

means what is meant by ‘to interchange-—of two thing—one for 

another’). The law expresses the truth that the same thing may be 
conceived in different ways, that the order of election does not affect 
the r esult. 
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1.2112. ‘The result of an act of election performed twice is the: 
same as that of the same act performed once. That is, an’ 
elective symbol multiplied by itself is identical with: the. 
‘symbol itself, t.e., ox m= m. 

We have seen that the combination of two class-syinbols z and yin 
the form zy signifies the class of things to which the names represent- - 
ed by z.and y are together applicable. Now, if the two symbols 
signify the same‘class, then their combination (product) will- symbolise 
the class that either of them taken alone would signify. Thus the 
verbal symbols ‘man’ and ‘featherless biped’ express the same class. 
Let 2=imen, and y=featherless bipeds. "Then 
` s LY =X I 

© cO Gy 
Since z as well as y represent the same class we may substitute « for 
y in the above equations. - So we have 

zw =m 
Following the practice of the algebra of numbers we shall velis æ? for 
TXL. So we have 
This is the most important law of Boolean logic. Boole deduces 
many important consequences from this law. The law is peculiar to 
logic ; it has apparently no analogue in ordinary aigebra. The law 
states the truth that an idea or operation repeated twice is the same 
thing as the initial idea or operation itself. This law holds equally 
of verbal symbols €.g., ‘gool, good men’ or “good men who are good. 
men'' means what is meant by ‘good men’, 
1.212. What is said above may be summed up thus: 

((1) x, y etc. will be used as class-symbols or elective signs.) 

(2) Combination of z, y ete. by mere juxtaposition or by x) will 
signify the class to which the names rapresented by x, y 
etc. are together applicable. Such combination is analogous. 
. to multiplication and is called logical multiplication. vy is’ 
‘the product.of z and y. 

(8) wy=yax. This is called the law of commutation for multipli-. 

cation.. This law i is true also of the algebra of numbers. 

| (4) zi =m. This law is peculiar to logic, and i is the .most impor- 
‘tant law in the Boolean algebra. l 


» 


3 22. Sign of Aggregation : 
The operation of aggregation is expressed symbolically by. 
The sign + corresponds to ‘and’—the verbal sign of conjunction and 
'or'—the: verbal symbol for ‘disjunction’. Aggregation, then, is of 
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two kinds’: conjunctive and ‘disjunctive’, e.g., ‘trees and minerals’, 
‘barren, mountains or fertile vales'.. But both-are expressed.by + Thus 
if z=men and y woman, then ‘man and woman’ or ‘man or woman’ 
wil be symbolically expressed as. x+y. The sign of aggregation, 
viz., +, or its verbal equivalents ‘and’ and ‘or’ will be seen to be. 
analogous to the + of ordinary algebra of numbers, So 
.the process of combining elective symbols, say x and y.by + 
in the form æ +. is called logical addition and is called the 
sum of + and y. 
Note that in case of multiplication, the classes: represented by 2 and 
y, out of which the members common to. them are elected, are not. 
generally exclusive, t.e., the elements cominon to c and y exist? But 
in case of aggregation or logieal addition, the classes combined 
(or added) are exclusive 
i.e., no element of one class is at the same ; time an- eiement of the. 
other class. | 
1.991. Laws of the Sign of Aggrégation : | 
1.9911. We have said that the process of aggregation is analogous 
to the algebrie operation of addition. So we have agreed to express. 
aggregation by the sign of addition, +, We shall presently see that 
the laws of aggregation and those that govern addition are alike an 
important respects. 
Consider the expression ‘man and woman’ or ‘man or woman’. 
It will be at once seen that ‘man and woman = ‘woman and man’, 
again ‘man or woman’ = ‘woman or man’. Now if t= man, y= 
woman and ‘+’ = ‘and’ then the first example just cited may be 
represented as | | | 
LY = JJ + m | 
If+in the above equation represents ‘or’ then if is the symbolic 
expression of the second example. The above formula is true of 
addition in arithmetic. This law in algebra states that 
“Gf a second number be added to any given number the result 
is the same as if tbe first given number had been added to 
the secend number” (Whitehead). 
The algebra of logic and the algebra of numbers, then, agree with 
respect to this law. “In logic this law states the truth that the order of 
the elements in conjunction and ‘disjunction’ is indifferent. When 
two or more classes ane conjoined or disjoined the order of the elements 
combined is indifferent. 


* gandy may also be exclysive.. In such cases the class zg is empty or zy = 0, ' 
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The law c+y=yt+# is called the law of commutation for 
addition. 
1.2219. Suppose we want to elect members common to the class 2 
and b* and suppose further that b is the sum (aggregation) of two 
elements z and y, i.e.,b=x+y. We want to elect members common 
to the classes z and b, i.e., we want to form the class ze+y). It. 
will be seen that to elect members common to z and (z+) is the 
same thing as: 
(la) to elect members common to z and z, t.e., to form 2%, next 
(15b) to elect members common to z and y, te., to form zy, and 
(2) to aggregate the two classes, i.e., to add zx and zy. 
So we have | 
avy) = ¿m+ uy 
This law is also true when 2,y etc. represent nurabers. It is a 
familiar formula of the algebra of numbers. In the language of 
ordinary algebra, to multiply (æ +y) by z is the same thing as to (1a) 
multiply z by z, ey to multiply y by 2, and then (2) to add the 
results. 

Let us illustrate the formula when the variables in it take classes. 
as their values. Let «= men, y= women and z= Europeans, It 
will be seen that : ‘Huropean men-and-women’=‘Huropean men. and 
European women’, again, ‘European men-or-women’=‘ Huropean 
men or European women'**, This shows that the above expressions 
satisfy the formula z(z -- y) zz - zy. 

The principle z(2-- 3) = z + zy is called the law of distribution 
with respect to addition. ə | 
1.93. Sign of Exclusion: o 

‘The operation of aggregating or collecting parts into a whole 
suggests the quite opposite operation of separating a part from a 
whole. This is called the operation of exclusion or exception. The 
sign of exception is expressed in ordinary language by the word 
‘except’, e.g., (a) all men except Asiatics . .... (b) all states except 
those which are monarchical . . .. Exception implies that the things 
(sub-class) excepted or excluded form & part of the class from which 
they (the said sub-classes) are excepted, e.g., ‘Asiatice’ is a part of 
the class ‘man’ and if from the class man we exclude the sub-class 
Asiatics, we get the class ‘men except Asiatics’. | 


* z b ete. are not classes, they are class-symbols. But 2 avcid unnecessary 
complications they are treated às if they were classes. 

** To avoid ambiguity in grouping dashes are used. ` Compare E T man and 
woman’ and ‘European men-and-women'. Instead of dashes brackets also might be used 
ás we use them in formulae. Thus ‘European (men and meron) may be distinguished 
from ‘(European men) and women.’ 
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The operation of exception is expressed by the sign ‘—’, the 
sign of subtraction. And exception may be me the opera- 
tion of logical subtraction 
because of certain analogies between this process and that of algebric 
subtraction. Let z= man, y= Asiatics. Then (a) above will be 
expressed as z—g and (b) will be expressed as rz—2y where z= 
states, y= monarchical things. It is to be noted that in the algebra 
of logic an elective an y may be subtracted from a symbol £ when | 
Y is a sub-class of X.. 


1.981.. Laws of the Sign of Exclusion : 
1.9311. Now, it is indifferent, for all essential purpose of reasoning, 
whether we express the excepted cases (sub-class) first or last in the 
order of speech. Similarly, in what order we write the symbol for 
the class from which something is excluded and the symbol of the 
portion that is excluded 1 Is md nt Thus we have, as in ordinary 
algebra, : | . o* 
oy = -yta 
1.2819. We have seen that elective symbols x,y etc. satisfy the law- 
of distribution with respect to addition, that is a(b -- c) ab +ac. 

The law of distribution holds also with respèct io exclusion 

` or logical subtraction 
as it holds with respect of arithmetical subtraction, H.g., let w= 
men, y=- Asiatics, z= white things. Now, if we apply white (z) to 
the class ‘men except Asiatics’, (2—9), i.e., if we multiply logically 
the expression (z—y) by z, we find’ that "white men except 
Asiatics’=‘‘white men except white Asiatics " Bo we have the 
equation l 
alam y) = 20 — zy | x 

This principle is called the law of distribution with respect 

to subtraction. 
We may, then, say that elective symbols z,g ete., like algebric . 
symbols for numbers, are distributive in their operation whether the 
complex class-expression is formed by addition or subtraction. The 
law of distribution expresses the truth that 

if any attribute is ascribed to a class formed by aggregation 

or exclusion of some sub-classes, the result is the same as if 

the attribute were first ascribed to the sub-classes and then 

the aggregation or exclusion effected afterwards. 


1.94. Summary: 
Let us now sum up what is said above, 
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(1) The operation of ascription of an attribute- to a` class 
(or of combining two attributes or of electing members 
common to two or more given classes) will be expressed. 
by x. Asin ordinary algebra this sign is omitted when: 
it stands between variables, so in the algebra of class it 
may be omitted ; and mere juxtaposition of two variables 
will serve the purpose). ` 
(2) +will be used as equivalent to the verbal symbols ‘or’ and 
‘and’; it is the sign of aggregation .also env logical 
addition. | : 
(3) — will be used as RM, to the word ‘except’; it is 
the sign of exception called logical subtraction. | 
(4) Law of Commutation : for any elective symbols z, y 
(a)  cy-yxc (for multiplieation)) - 
(b) zty-y-« (for addition). 
(5) Law of Distribution : for any elective symbols L, Y, 2 
(a) e(æ+y)}=zæ+zy (with respect to addition) 
(b) 2(a~y)=zx—zy (with respect to subtraction). 
1.8. The Sign of Identity: > >- |. 

So long. we were concerned: with the representation of classes ^ 
and operations thereupon. We shall now take up’ the .cónsideralion : 
of the representation of propositions—the constituents of reasoning, 
Propositions are: not mere collections of words. Propositions are ` 
assertions, they assert certain relations between classes (or an indi: - 
vidual and class). Assertion is generally expressed by ‘is’, ‘are’, ‘is’ 
not’, ‘are not'—called copula in traditional logic. A proposition is 
generally anny sed into a subject (S), a predicate (P) and the copula. l 
Thus in “all men are mortal", ‘man’ is the S, ‘mortal’ is the P, and ` 
‘are’ the copula (C). But every proposition does not express the 
relation of assertion by ‘is’, ‘are’ etc. . That is, a proposition does not 
always conform to the form 'S—-c——P' e.g., “the earth moves", 
‘the sun shines’, etc. But such propositions may be restated in the - 
S—>c—>P form ; thus “the earth moves’’=“‘the earth is a moving ` 
body.” Traditional’ logic, therefore, considers it sufficient for logical 
purposes to recognise only one relation between the S and P. And 
this relation is, ,88 We have said, what is expressed by ‘is’, ‘are’, ‘is 
not’ and ‘are not. * "Ig d *are not”, however, may be reduced to i 
‘is’. and ‘are.’ Thus “man is not perfect’’=‘‘man is not-perfect'', 
“Some S are not P''—''Some S are not-P’’. This kind of reduction ` 
of a proposition in one form to an equivalent proposition in a different 
form. is called obversion in traditional logie. By the ‘operation of 
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obversion we may get an affirmative proposition equivalent to a given 
negative proposition by: (a) changing the quality of the given pro- 
position, i.e., by making the negative proposition affirmative, and (6) 
replacing the P of the given proposition by its contradictory, t.e., by 
not-P. (Similarly, a given affirmative proposition may be changed 
to an equivalent negative proposition.) Note the following equival- 
ences (read ‘=’ as ‘is equivalent to’) : 

This Š is not P=This Š is not-P 

All S are P=No S are not-P ` 

No S are P= All Š are not-P 

Some S are not P= Some S are not-P 
So it is enough to recognise only two logical constants, viz., ‘is’ and 
*are', between the S and P. 

Boole expresses this relation (expressed by ‘is’, and ‘are’) by 
‘=’, and the relation symbolised by ‘=’ he calls the relation of 
identity. Let us now illustrate the use of ‘=’. Consider the proposi- 
tion ''the stars are, the suns and planets’’. Using z for stars, y for | 
suns and 2 for planets we may represent the above proposition thus : 

G= +z T 
From the above proposition it follows that “the stars except planets 
are the suns” and this deduction — be represented as’ 
=y 
That i is, =y +z implies 2 —2-—. pn is obvious that this implication 
conforms to the algebric rule of transformation. Thus 8=5+8, .. 
8—8=5; 9=4+5, ..9-5=4. These are cases of the law 

If , =y +z, then 2—2-y. 

Again, from Z= + z it follows according to, algebric rules that w—y=z 
which means that “‘the stars except suns are the planets’’—a true 
deduction from the given proposition. Lastly, since the representa- 
tion of the given proposition is an equation and since the two sides 
of an equation are convertible, the given proposition is convertible 
(S—>c—>P=P—>c—8). That is, “the stars are the suns and 
planets’’=“‘the suns and the planets are the stars”. 


. We have illustrated the use of ‘=’. It may, however, be objected 
that the given proposition could be expressed by an equation because 
the, S and P are here identical or coextensive i.e., because here 
‘are’ means what is meant by ‘is identical or coextensive with.’ 
But what about propositions in which S and P cannot be equated ? - 
Consider, for instance, “all men (z) are mortal (y)". Can it be 
represented as =y? This equation is certainly false for the class 
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man is not equal to the class mortal. In the next chapter we shall 

consider the method of representation of different kinds of propositions 

and we shall see how propositions like the one mentioned above may 
be expressed in the form of equations. 


9. ArLnGEBRIC LAWS AND THE LAWS oF LOGIC. 


We have noticed that some of the laws of logic (algebra of logic) 
conform to the laws of algebra (algebra of numbers). The conformity 
of the laws of algebra of logic to the laws of the algebra of numbers 
will be further seen in the following principles. These principles 
equally hold in logic and ordinary algebra. 

(a) If equal things are added to equal things the wholes are 
equal. That is, (read ‘—>’ as implies), 


(£= =y)—>(@+2=y+ 2) 


(b) If equal things are taken away from equals, the remainders are 
equal. (This is Ls converse of (a) ). That is, 


(=y) —> (x—2-g- 2). 
Or, (a@+g=y+z) —> (z=1) 
(c) If both the members of an equation are multiplied by the same 
quantity, then the products are equal. In the language of the algebra 
of logic, if two classes X and Y are identical then: if a subclass of the 
one (say X) possesses a given property Z, then it will be identical 
with the sub-class of the other (Y) that has the same property Z. So 
we have the implication 


If z-y,then zz =zy 
The above laws are some of the most general principles of. the science 


of numbers. To see that they equally hold in case of the algebra 


of classes let us substitute ‘ man’ for c, ‘rational’ for y. We find 
that: 


(a) man = tional beings, .. man and minerals = rational. 

| beings and minerals. ` (Z = minerals) 

(b Let z = Asiaties, and we have: man = rational beings, .*. 

men except Asiatics = rational beings except Asiatics. 

(e) Let z = honest beings, and we have : men = rational beings, 

-. honest men = honest rational beings. 

We have seen that in logic, as in ordinary algébra, if w=y, then 
ze=zy, But the algebrists are also permitted to say that: if both 
the members of an equation are divided by the same quantity then 
the results are equal, This law may. be symbolised as 
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(d) If zx=gy, then t=y 
It is the converse of (c). But this algebric Posee (22: = 23) > 
(x=y)-has no analogue in logic. | 

In the science of logic we are not permitted to deduce oa 
. from zz-zy, though “if w=y then zz-zy" is a valid 
p panon, E s EROS 
Let z = honest, x = men, = animals. Putting these values in- the 
if-clause of (d) we have: ‘honest men’ = ‘honest animals’. But from 
this it does not follow that ‘men’ = ‘animals’. Since an instance 
of (d) is false, it follows that (d) is not a valid formula of logic (A 
formula is valid if and only if all tbe substitution-instances of the 
formula are true). / (d), then, has no equivalent formula in the. 
algebra of logic. It’ may be noted that -even in mathematics, this 
principle does not always hold good: the law holds if and only if z 
(the quantity by which both the sides of the equation are to be divided) 
isnot 0. If z is zero we are not permitted to draw @=y from zz = = ZY. 
Thus from 5x 0=7 x 0 it does not follow that 7=5. | 

Let us restate the laws discussed above. under three heads : 

(1) Laws of the algebra of logic that equally hold in the algebra 
of numbers, (2) Laws that are unique in the algebra of numbers, : 
and (3) Laws that are unique in the algebra of nd 
|l. (a) sys-eyg,t0ty-ytx SEE 
(b) z(z-y)-2xtzy,2(m—-y)-2*—2y  . - 
c (o) If =y, then zt2z2g9 +z 

(d) If 22 y, then z—2-g-z 

(e) Ifv=y, thenzz-zy © 

2. Tf ze=zy, then v9 (when z is s not 0) 

3. =a o | 
| | . 8. INTERPRETATION OF 2?7=2 

We have seen that the law of elective symbols, x’=z, is not inter- 
pretable in ordinary algebra. But this statement is not, strictly speak- 
ing, true. For | a T | 
the logical law z°=z holds in the algebra of numbers under 

certain conditions. It holds if and only if z admits;of either 

f of the values: 0 and 1. 

Notice that 02=0 and 1*1. 

3.1. We may, then, conceive of an algebra in which the varia- 
bles æ, y etc. admit of only the value Oorl. Laws of such an 
algebra would be identical with the laws of logic of which the above ` 
is an unique law. We shall then see that the symbols 0 and 1 occupy ` 
a place, and is interpretable, in. logic. "Under the restrictions men- 
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toned the algebra of numbers (of O and 1) will coincide with the 
algebra of logic. 
3.11. Interpretation of 0 in Logic: 
The symbol 0 as used in ordinary algebra satisfies the law 
0x y=0, or 
Oy=0 | 
whatever number y may represent. Now, the question arises: 
how are we to interpret 0 if logic is to conform to the above law abont 
0? The interpretation must obviously satisfy the condition that the 
class symbolised by Oy is identical with the class 1, whatever class 
y may represent. It will be immediately seen that 
in the algebra of classes the condition ‘Oy=0,’ is satisfied if 
and only if 0 is made to represent ‘nothing’—-the empty 
nothing-class. 
For whatever class y may signify the situate that are common 
between Y-class and nothing-class are identical with the members, if 
any, of the nothing-class, e.g., nothing x-man = nothing t.e., 
there are no elements common between a class and ‘nothing’. 
9.12. Interpretation of 1 in Logic: 
The symbol 1 as used in the algebra of quantity satisfies the law 
Llxy=y, or 
ly=y 
whatever value y may take, The question arises: what interpreta- 
tion must be given to 1 if the above Jaw about lis to hold in logic? 
It is clear that whatever class y may signify that class symbolised 
by ly must be identical with the class signified by, y 7.6.,with the Y. 
class itself. It is obvious that 
in the algebra of class the condition ‘ly=y’ is satisfied if and 
only if 1 is interpreted as representing the universe or the 
universal class. | m | 
Thus the members common between the universe and the class man 
are identical with those of the class man, ?.e., universe x man=man. 
To sum up 
the n 0 and 1 occupy @ place in logic and they are to 
be interpreted, in logic, as representing respectively the 
nothing (or the null) class and. the universe (or the universal 
class). i 


4. Law or DUALITY P 


Cantrary or Supplementary Classes | | 
Two classes that are exclusive and together E the 


whole universe are called contrary or supplementary classes. 
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There is nothing that is simultaneously a member of a class and its 
contrary (hence the name conirary—in traditional logic such classes . 
are called contradictory classes), and thera is nothing that falls out- 
side the classes taken together (hence the name suppiementary—a 
class supplemented by its contrary exhausts the universe). That is, 
if X and Y are contrary classes, then zy —0 and s+y=1. To take 
a concrete example. Men and not-men (things other than. man) 
are contrary classes ; members common to the class man and not- 
man ‘do not exist, and man+not-man=the universal class, t.e., the 
universe consists of, or may be divided between, man and not-man. 
A thing must be either a man or anot-man. Since the universe 
divides itself between two contrary classes 

if we take away a class X from the universe the: remainder 

is the contrary of X. . 
We have agreed to represent the universe by 1 and we know that 
the universe is the sum of a class and ifs contrary, t.e., L=x +g when 
z and a’ express contrary classes. So 

the contrary of any class X may be got by taking away X 

from the universe. That is, if z expresses a class then 1—z 

will express its contrary class. 
From what is said above it follows that 

x+(1—2)=1 
This formula is true in the algebra of classes as well asin the algebra 
of numbers. In logic this formula expresses formally the truth that 
contrary classes exhaust the whole universe. 
It is also true that’ 
x(1~ x) =0 

It is a principle of logic, it also holds in the algebra of quantity if 
we restrict the possible values of z to 0 and 1. In logic this formula 
symbolically states the truth that two contrary classes have no 
common members. In other words, the determining properties of a 
class and its contrary cannot be simultaneously predicated of the 
same things; it is impossible ‘for an individual to nayg an atiribute 
and not to have it. 

In traditional logic and metaphysics the principle æ(1—g)=0 

is called the law of contradiction. Boole calls it the law of 

duality. i 
The law is self-evident. But we may dedne it from ‘g’=g’. The 
formula x=% symbolically expresses what, in traditional logic, is 
called the law of identity.. According to the law of identity a thing 
is what it is, e.g., man is man; spade is spade. Thai is whatever 
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z may represent z2=z ; and also, as we have seen, exg=g or =g, 
Now, if z*==z then we S by transposition, 

L | w-$'u € < 

or, z(l-2)z0. 

This shows that ihe law of contradiction is a deduction from the law 
of identity. On the, other hand, the law of identity may be derived 
from the law of contradiction. Thus 2(1—-2)=0, * x—2*20, 
no =x. The Jaw of contradiction (or duality) 2(1—2)—0, and 
the law of ‘identity, =g, are equivalent; one of them may be 
deduced from the other. So the latter also, like the former, will be 
. called the law of duality. The fromula z 4 (1—2)—1 corresponds to. 
‘what is called, in the traditional logic, the law of excluded middle. 
"We may sum up what we said above thus: 
if lzuniverse, and 0- nothing, then : for any class X 


rod 


(a^ =y (law of identity) | 
or Law of Duality 
+ &(10—2)-0 (law of contradiction) ! 
| and 


' ‘@+(1-2z)=0 (law of excluded middle). 
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THE EMOTIONAL RHYTHM AND PATTERN 
IN ‘THE ANCIENT MARINER’ — 


W s ` Dr. P. g. SASTRI, M.A., `M. Tartt., PD. 
" I | u University of Saugor, Saugor (M. P. J: MN 


1. The Rime of the Ancient M ariner, like any other great poem, 
captures a great.and significant: exper lence and renders it objective and 
intensely impersonal. Any great poem embodies an emotional 
experience which is enlivened through and through by imagination. - -In 
apprehending such @ poem we cannot help having at least a few stock- 
responses and ready-made formiila since we can never. approach & poem 
with a.mind: that.is-a tabula. rasa. In an “attempt to eliminate these 
formula and responses Dr. Richards conducted: his practical criticism 
only to find, at the end a great deal of bewilderment and an '' overtone 
of despairing helplessness ° (p. 815); Our experience of. a poem, we 
should recognise, is not an act of judgment, but an experience. It is 
an experience that is evoked at the bidding of our emotions and 
imagination, whence it is apt to be confused with a reverie. And our 
critical appreciation of the poem depends upon our awareness of this 
experience. But all experience is fluidy, a stream as it were. There 
. are currents and cross-currents, tributaries and shores as well, in this 
stream. At any moment we are consciously aware of the main current, 
and a little reflection will bring to the forefront certain marginal ideas 
which are capable of making the main current what it is. These 
marginal ideas are in the snb-conscious and they are closely united to 
the main stream. As a result in all poetic experience our main ideas 
are strengthened by these marginal ideas. And since these marginal 
ones are not recognised to be united to the main ideas, we take the 
former to be merely associated ideas. When the mind is allowed to 
play freely, these marginal ideas are brought to the conscious level of 
experience. And even otherwise, they are the forces that. make the 
experience specific and unique. This is true of our experience of a 
poem, and of the poet’s mind when the poem was in the process of 
composition. This approach is eminently fitted in our study of a poem 
like The Ancient Mariner. 


2. J. L. Lowes, however, takes a different -— in his study of 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Coleridge was an omnivorous reader with 
a great memory. He took special interest in the narratives of sea- 
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-yoyages. At that time’ he was contemplating something great and 
valuable; and before these plans developed, he had a tour with 
Wordsworth and the two hit upon the framework of the Mariner story. 
Coleridge then drew the necessary material for filling in the story from 
the sea-images he accumulated previously. Lowes has been able to 
shew the relations of some lines and phrases in the poem to the passages 
in the books thé poet had read. There he finds '' the surging chaos of 
the unexpressed that suffuses and colours everything which flashes and 
struggles into utterance ''. | 
In this approach Lowes ignores the emotional forces and the 
subliminal consciousness, and considers the images derived from the 
books Coleridge read as merely associative links. They are, in the 
language of Coleridge, only ‘ hooks and eyes of the memory’. Loweés 
gathers these ' hooked atoms’ and relates them to ‘ a controlling 
conscious energy ’ of imagination, to a ' directing intelligence ', and to 
a ° driving will’ (pp. 44, 304-05). In such a study no attention can 
be paid to the poet’s conflicts, emotions and the like. We can know 
from Lowes how certain images about the sea have come into the’ 
Ancient Mariner even when Coleridge had not been to sea. 
Consider the lines— 
‘The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! i 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy seg.” I (ll. 128-26) 
'" The many men, so beautiful! ^ —— = 
And they all dead did He: 
And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I." | (ll. 936-39) 
“ Beyond the shadow of the ship,’ 
= I watched. the water-snakes : 
‘They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light . 
- Fell off in hoary flakes. 
.. Within the shadow. of the ship 
7 I. watched their rich attire: 
=. Blue, glossy, green; and velvet, black, 
"They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of gloden fire.” (I. 279-81) 


Ware we have slimy things, the déep that is rotthhg, the water-snakes 


+ The Road to Xanadu, p: 19. 
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that are shining white. “Lowes tells us that Coleridge read of ‘ slime- 
fish °; of * partie-coloured snakes ' seen by Hawkins; of Captain Cook's 
account of. small sea animals swimming when ‘ parts of the sea seemed 
covered with a kind of slime’, or ‘ emitting the brightest colours of the 
most precious gems ’, ‘ with a burnished gloss ', and ‘ a faint appearance 
of glowing fire ' (p. 46). Here then is a fusion of the snakes of. Hawkins 
‘With the animals of Cook. These are the ‘fortuitously blending 
images ’ lying in ‘ the deep well of unconscious cerebration ' (pp. 56, 
58, 65). The vision and the controlling will of the poet have brought 
a form to the ‘surging chaos of the unexpressed’. ‘Lowes proceeds to 
observe, ‘“ Few passages which. Coleridge ever read seem to have 
fecundated his imagination so amazingly as the 257th page of :Cook’s 
second volume, which described the “small sea animals swimming 
about’ in ‘a kind of slime’, with ‘a faint appearance of glowing 
fire °” (p. 90). There was this powerful influence because at the 
time of reading these descriptions Coleridge was carefully finding 
material for those Hymns to the Sun, Moon, and the Elements, which 
he planned and did not compose. He was concentrating '' upon every. 
accident of light; shade and colour through which the very expression 
of the face of sea, sky, earth, and their fiery exhalations might be seized 
and held” (p. 70. "Thus in an earlier poem, the ' glad noise ' of 
Love's wings fluttering.is compared to the fresh breeze breaking up the 
“jong and pestful calms I 
With slimy shapes and miscreated life 
Poisoning the vast Pacific." ? 

Alter stating the argument thus, and after quoting this passage from 
The Destiny of Nations, Lowes could’ not help admitting that 
Coleridge’s imagination is constantly seeking an expressive form for 
scmething within. That is, in spite of all his reading and retention, 
Coleridge has been able to give us poems like the Ancient Mariner 
not as versified statements of the voyages he read, but as significant 
embodiments of deep and vital urges wihtin his own soul. 

8. We have to turn to the evidence we can gather from Coleridge. 
and his citcle m order to determine how the poem has come about and 
what constitutes the poetic truth and poetic beauty of the poem. In a 
famous chapter of the Biographia Literaria, we find Coleridge outlining 
his task thus: “The incidents and agents were to be, in part at least, 
supernatural; and the excellence aimed at was to consist in the 
interesting of the afftctions by the dramatic truth of such emotions us 


At 


4 The Destiny of Natiors, 
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weuld naturally accompany such situations, supposing them. real. ` And 
real in this sense they have been to every human being who, from 
whatever source of delusion, has at any time believed himself under 
supernatural agency .... My endeavours should be directed to persons 
and characters supernatural, or at least romantic; yet so as to transform 
from our inward nature a human-interest and a semblance of truth 
sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.’’* 
And in Table Talk, May 81, 1880, Coleridge remarks that the Ancient 
Mariner is a work of ' pure imagination ’. 

This word imagination has to be taken in the sense in which 
Coleridge émployed it. It is a ‘ shaping spirit’. The inchoate mass 
of facts is brought together in every imaginative experience. The inter- 
relationships that subsist among facts or objects are felt by the 
imaginative insight to be real, and the artist renders them explicit or 
concrete. Facts are apprehended not as facts, but as facts-in-relation. 
This. gives rise to. the apprehension of a synthetic whole in and through 
the poet’s consciousness. Thus puré imagination renders the objects 
as they are in reality; and when the unity of the imaginative act Js 
broken up we become aware of the world of facts in their isolation. 
The poet rejects the isolated entities in favour of unities. 

: According to Coleridge, the poem was founded on a dream of ‘4 
skeleton ship, with figures in it’, which his friend, Cruikshank, had. 
The story of the venegeance, says Wordsworth, was his contribution to 
Coleridge's poem. Hazlitt tells us that he and Coleridge ‘‘ walked for 
miles and miles on dark brown heaths overlooking the channel, with the 
Welsh hills beyond, and at times descended into sheltered valleys close 
by the sea-side, with a smuggler’s face scowling by us, and then had to 
ascend conical hills with a path winding up through a coppice to a barren 
top, like a monk’s shaven crown, from one of which I pointed out to 
Coleridge's notice. the bare masts of a vessel on the very edge of the 
horizon, and within the red-orbed disk of the' setting sun, like’ his own: 
spectre ship in The Ancient Mariner " (My First Acquaintance with the 
Poets). This close and diligent observation of Nature is ingrained in 
Coleridge. This he combined with all that he read and heard, and 
wove his magic web. The varied facts and ideas acquire a marvellous 
organic unity in and through the shaping spirit of imagination which 
he had in abundance. The voyage may belong to the books, or to 
Wordsworth. ` But in the poem we have a visionary -Yoyage; and the 
poem is more valuable for its delicate psychological rhythm. It is the 


- 


3 Biographia Literaria, XIV. 
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only one representative of the poems he planned at the time. ‘hus. he 
writes : '* Alas! for the proud time when I planned, when I had present 
to my mind, the materials as well as the scheme of the hymns. entitled 
Spirit, Sun, Earth, Air, Water, Fire and Man, and the epic poem on- 
Jerusalem besieged and destroyed by Titus.” All. this material is 
gathered up into a single imaginative vision from where emerges the 
tale of the ‘ Ancient Man ', a tale that answers to the varying rhythms 
of a, dream-state and of a waking-state. This fluctuation is an attempt 
ab uniting the Ideal with the Actual, by merging the latter in the 
former. 

4. Though the Poem had no ‘motto when it first i peaa in 
print, later Coleridge added a Latin one from Thomas Burnet (1635- 

75),. It is rendered thus: 

“ I can readily believe that there is in the Universe a 
greater number of invisible than of visible beings. But who 
shall declare to us the estate of all these, their ranks and kinships, 
their distinctive qualities, and the functions that they severally 
perform ? Upon what task are the employed ? In what regions 
do they dwell? The mind of man has ever sought to gain a 
knowledge of these matters, but to that knowledge it has never 
fully attained. Meanwhile, I do not deny, it gives us pleasure 
now and then to contemplate in the mind, as if sketched in a 

- picture; the image of this larger and better world, lest the mind, 
becoming accustomed to the trifling details of everyday life, grow 
. * too narrowed, and sink entirely to trivial thoughts. Yet we 
inust at the same time keep watch upon truth, and maintain a 
dispassionate judgment, that we may distinguish certainty from 
, uncertainty, day from night.” 

This motto is quite a significant one. It places before us the human. 
endeavour +o apprehend Reality, if not intellectually, at Teast 
imaginatively. The poem is an attempt in this direction. The mind 
of the poet focusses the external world into a unity to appréhend its 

meaning in terms of emotional experience. 
5. This necessitates a closer scrutiny of the emotional rhythm. 
Sin, extreme loneliness, and purgatorial purification overtake the 
Mariner over and against the backgróund of the ‘merry din’. The 
human conviviality is denied to the’ wedding guest who is reluctant to 
listen to the tale and yet is unable to cast off the ‘ grey-beard loon ’. 
This mental stata, is generally evoked by the sublinie which alone ean 
swing ‘the mind to and fro. ` The story-is received into this emotional 
frame. The Mariner proceeds to speak of the Albatross that saved the 
crew from the snow and fog, and which appeared “ as if it had been a 
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Christian soul ". Later it replaced the Cross round the Mariner's neck. 
lu life it was a force like Christ, and in death it was a profound 
symbol of guilt, an awful reminder of the crucification of Christ. It is 
the betrayal of the divine in the universe. It is a ‘ hellish’ crime 
corresponding to the fall, since the murderous will of man strangled a 
divine purpose. Asa result parching heat replaces icy cold. The 
instinctive attachments and affections have given way to the agonies 
set in motion by the intellect. The first major consequence of this act 
is the emerging of evil in the forms of the deep that is rotting, the 
‘slimy things’ that crawl on the deep, the ‘ death-fires’, and the 
° Witches oils’, | 
Then enters the death-ship, and the Mariner's soul is held captive 
by. ‘ nightmare Life-in-Death '. Her work begins and he has to endure 
the knowledge of death ‘ alone on a wide wide sea’. It is the dark 
night of the soul : 
“ And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony.” (ll. 234-35) 
The ‘ beautiful ' men are dead while ‘ a thousand thousand slimy things 
lived on '; and the Marmer is one among these ' slimy things’. ‘This 
form of extreme despair merges into a self-less feeling which awakens 
the perception of beauty in the environment. The spring of love 
emanates from the heart : ] | 
= “O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 
. À spring of love gushed from my heart, 
' And I blessed them unaware : 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, ' 
And I blessed them unaware.’’ (11. - 282-87) 
It is a beauty he apprehends by entering into the very life of the 
objects. The conscious aloofness born of repulsion has given place to 
an experience of identity evoked by an unconscious and yet spontaneous 
love. Note the repetition of the word ‘ unaware’ and it sums up the 
instinctive and mnate pantheistic urge to reunion with the universe 
around. At the same moment the Albatross fell off his neck and ‘ sank 
like lead into the sea’. Here is a’ spontaneous forgiveness wrought by 
prayer which speaks the language of love. And love often speaks the 
language of self-confession. The delirious horror brings sleep and 
refreshing rain in its trail prior to the self-confession which is an act 
of self-abnegation. | . 
As sin and horror give way to purity and freedom, energy 
overcomes the dull inertia. The dead are resurrected; and they- rise 
and. work in.and through the ‘ troop of spirits blest’, There arises 
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an angelic- music. Byt there is: the ‘lonesome spirit from the South- 
pole: > that, obeys the angelic. troop up to the Line but still requires 
vengeance. The Mariners penance now and hereafter was able to 
quieten this Spirit. Then the angelic power drives the ship on; but - 
the ‘ stony eyes ' of the dead glare at bim, and-he, could not turn his- 
eyes up-to pray. At last he is able to expiate; and as the ship nears 
home, the angelic spirits appear in their own forms-of light. These 
are the svmbols -of immortality; and the Mariner’s. vision of the 
immortal sea of light ‘is both a sad reminder of- his plight and a joyful 
wisdom- that will be. his in the hereafter. 

The * kirk ' and the ‘ hermit.’ enter the theatre; and the Matiner’s 
agony brought forth by the pure: psycho-physical adventure is set at 
rest; The onward quest of the soul has quietened the pleasures and 
lures of ie phenomenal world : | 

' O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

"Lis sweeter far to me, | 

To walk together to the kirk : 

With a goodly Company !- E 

lo walk together to the kirk, . = 

And all together- pray, > | 

While each; to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 

And vouths and maidens gay l’ (ll. 601-09) 
The apprehension of the Spirit of Beauty and Love in all its 
universal ramifications, thus proceeds. ^ And the mysterious power with 
which it is rendered concrete in‘the poem, unifies the diverse phenomena 
into one spiritual harmony. © . -o 

This -spiritual harmony intensifies the formal and ‘the expressive 
harmonies- through the atmosphere of the poem.. The sun, moon, and 
stars are rendered alive many a time in the*poem under aspects that vary 
as the consciousness of the: Mariner fluctuates. "These heavenly bodies 
are delineated as significant moments in the consciousness of the poet. 
And when we go through the poem, these and other objects: come alive 
to us in and through our own varying émotions; -Then there is a 
glittering throughout. The Mariner’s glittering eye is often repeated :: 
and it is linked to his ' skiny hand": : Incidentally if-may be remarked 
that Dorothy in 1797 and Sterling in 1895 along with many others noted 
the glittering eye of Coleridge. Sterling ‘clearly states that Coleridge’ 
had the glittering eyes of the Ancient Mariner. The ' dismal sheen ' on 
the ice, the sun ‘ hid in mist’, | thes 2 glorious “gun: that was neither 
‘dim nor red’, the ‘ bloody sun ' in a “hot and copper sky ’, the ° still 
awful red-"- on the waters, -and -ather similar appearances a uv 
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concrete form through colour. The witches’ oils burn ‘ green and blue 
and white’. ‘ Blue, glossy-green and velvet black’ snakes move-in 
‘ tracks of shining white ’, and shine ‘ elfish ’: they leave ‘a flash of 
golden fire’ as-they move in the night. The figure of Life-in-Death 
has red: lips, yellow hair, white leprous skin. The evil spirits ate 
colourful while the. seraphs look brilliant. This interplay of light, shade 
and colour makes the.Matiner a somnambulist or a dreamer who is 
aware of an evil spirit chasing him. It is this atmosphere that accounts 
for the fearful fascination evoked by the Mariner and by the poem. 
This is intensified by the pervading contrast between the birds and the 
slimy things, and by the dicing act of Eumenides, the furies of guilt 
and accusation, The angelic power restores sanity after a heavy 
spiritual waste. The varying colours that are felt in the diverse objects 
are the representatives of the fluctuating consciousness of the poet; and 
this fluctuation enables the poet to réveal all the details as though he had 
been an eye-witness to the whole story. At times there comes to us an 
intense feeling that the poet himself is the Ancient Man of the story. 

l. s Epitaph on himself is significant in this context : | 

'* Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once -seem’d he. 
O, lift one thought in prayer for S.T.C.; 
- .That he who many a year with toil of breath 
| Found death in life, may here find life in death! ” 

6. In this context we. are apt to be surprised at: what some 
critics have said. The very iriviality of the act, says Lowes, impresses 
us with ‘an intimate logic, consecutive and irresistible and more real 
than reality ” (p. 303). If we have such an impression from the poem, 
the act of killing the bird cannot afford to be called trivial. It ought 
to be a momentous act; and this significance can come to it not because 
of the supernatural interference,.-but because of something deeper and 


human. . Writing to Wordsworth, Lamb observes: “ For me, I was 
never so affected with any human Tale.- After first reading it, l was 
totally possessed with it for many days... . I dislike all the miraculous 


part- of it, but the feeling of the man- under the operation of such 
scenery dragged me along like Tom Piper's magic whistle.” This is 
what a discerning reader has found in the poem; and it is an eloquent 
condemnation of that part of the story contributed by Wordsworth. 
The idea of vengeance is not very important; nor does it fall outside of 
the poetic experience, Crime and punishment emanàte'from the same 
individual. ‘The action -of. the Mariner is unmotived. The demand of 
the South-Pole -Spirit for vengeance is left undefined. The Mariner is 
able to expiate only by accepting God and his Universe. He cannot 
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retürn to -God ‘the ticket: that he: has obtained, as Ivan does in: 
Dostoevsky. "God'and his Universe are not accepted by the Mariner 
as facts alien or external to his existence; rather,.he realises them in 
himself by ‘integrating them to his consciousness. A new life. of 
Ronee ‘and’ wisdom appears over the horizon of love and beauty : 


vU He. went like one ‘that hath been n 
E And i is of Sense forlorn :- ` 
A sadder and a wiser: man, , = S 

He rose’ the morrow morn.' NC di. 622-25) - 


P . 
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Existence and thought are felt as. iio o mee of Reality mud 
| as Love or Beauty.- And this .is. the work of the: shaping spirit of 
imagination from.whence our world of cares derives its existence. 


7: When we reject this approach to the poém we have to be 
content with a formal analysis of the images. Take the inem 


“ Her-beams bemocked the sultry main, 
. Like April hoar-frost spread ; | 
But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway | 
A still and awful red.” ' | (Il. 267-71) 


A windless sea is glowing red. in the night: and this strong suggestion 
is bound to stir the imagination of Coleridgé: On this observes Lowes : 
“ In the great stanza which leads from the sòft ascent of ‘ the moving 
Moon ' to the luminous shapes whose blue and glossy green derived from 
those same animalculae, the redness of the protozoa burns omnious in 
the very sea which before had burnt with their green, and blue, and 
white .... There is, mi suspect, no magic in the poem more potent than 
this blending of images through which the glowing redness of 
animalculae once seen in the Pacific has imbued with sombre mystery 
that still and boding sea " (p. 89). But whatever may be the reason 
for the outcome of these lines, we, cannot explain them fully on this 
hypothesis of Lowes which ignores the part’ played by the poet’s 
consciousness in such blending. Two discrete entities. cannot become 
one by a tour de force. Captain Cook, of course, spoke of a windless 
sea glowing red in the night. But Coleridge did not accept this 
statement as it is, for this fact meant to the poet something of which 
Cook was unaware. It appeared to the poet as a form. expressive of 
something clamoyring within, in his soul. This something has 
everything tó do with the poet’s emotions. 

To comprehend the meaning of the red shadow as it appeared to 
Coleridge and not to Cook, we have to listen to the previous stanza : 
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“ The moving Moon went. "P ihe "- 

And no where did abide : 

Softly she was going up, 2 

And a star or two-begide—*. . . (M. 268-66) 
Here we have the white moonlight ‘as a contrast to the red shadow. 
Prior to this we have the Mariner-despising the creatures of the calm. 
He envies at the fact that they, have life while so many of his fellow- 
mariners lie dead. : The’ curse lives for him in the eyes of the dead. 
In his loneliness and fixedness: he’ pines for the journeying Moon, and 
for the stars that sojourn and yet move. - Everywhere the blue sky 
belongs to them ‘as théir. resting place; their native land, their own 
actual home. The Mariner has despair, the anguish of repulsion which 
gives place to his yearning: Then-we arrive at the ‘ huge shadow ' of 
the ship where the water burns red. This redness is not merely taken 
up from Cook. Lowes himself tells us that Coleridge was well 
acquainted. with Dante 2. he- ae poem. Now in the 
Inferno we read— 


ý Now. O muy son, 
. the city named of Dis is. nigh at hand, 
with heavy citizens, great garrison.’ dno exco 
And I: " Already in the valley stand MS. 
its Mosques, O: Master; and to me they show . 
vermilion, as 3t issuing from the brand." 
And he made answer : NT -- | u ed are = 
T The eternal giow Rae ue Qua š dy 
eye of inward flame kindles that ruddy glare » x 1 M, E 
«^ < .88 thou perceivest in this. Hell below." . (8. 67-75) . 


a Vermilion ^ “brand ’, ‘ eternal glow’, and ‘ ruddy glare’ are the 
significant: words that imply that the simple word * red ' has a soul of 
tertor, a soul in hell.. It is this sense that we find in Coleridge’s line 
‘a still and awful red ". The beauty: of the Moon was delivering him 
from the inferno the Mariner had fallen into; but in the red shadow of 
the ship he seems to fall back into hell for a moment. This falling 
: back: is not infreqüent with him.- He experiences it many a time for 
“the anguish ‘returns: to. him as often as he can look into his own soul. 
-Here we have- an example which-conclusively shows that all the sources 
-enumierated: by: Lowes do. not- appear: as external to the poet's 
‘consciousness. They have been transformed by the. imaginative: ia 
4nd thus integrated to his consciousness. HET 
^ The falling and rising of the wind is a significant example of this 
process in the poem. It iş ‘given in the lines— , 


£e 
- ` 


Z 
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‘* But soon there breathed a wind on me,  : ' 
Nor sound nor motion made: 
Its path was not upon he. sea, 
. In ripple or in shade. . : 
. It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— . | 
It mingled strangely with my fears, Y E 2 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. ` ME 
Swiftly, swiftly flew. the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly too: . 
| Sweetly,- sweetly blew the breeze— 
On me alone it blew.. 
- Oh! dream of joy ! is. this ‘indeed ` 
The lighthouse ‘top I See? 
Is this the hill? is this the-kirk? 
- Is this mine own.countree? <..  ..- X 
` We drifted o'er the aboa bak: 
And I with sobs did pray—. | .... 
O let me be awake, my God! =.. "M 
Or let me sleep àlway." . (ll. 452-71) 
The path of the wind was upon.the Mariner with whose fears and love 
‘it mingled strangely °, The wind becomes.identical with his fears and 
love. Outside of these feelings, the wind does not exist and does not 
have a significance. ‘On me alone it blew ’ , Says the Mariner and we 
have to believe him. As his feelings fall did rise, so do the élements 
depress or elate; and the elements are apprehended by imagination as 
the concrete embodiments of human feelings and thoughts. 
Consequently the’ feelings and the elements thereof alternate between 
sinking into the abyss and rising above the ordinary in a transformed 


‘light. The turning-point of the experience comes in the lines : 


. “ The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And no where-did abide: | | 
‘Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside—’’ (Il. 263-66) 


We feel a change in our sensations, feelings and thoughts at- this . 


moment. Our voice alters; and we become aware of the striking beauty 
of language and of singular imaginative power. The prose commentary 
accompanying this verse opens the mind of ‘the Mariner to us, ‘though 
he expressés very little of what is going on in his own mind at this 
moment of the narration. After the previous stanza with its heaviness 


and its burden of the infinite guilt, we move on to fhe moving Moon and 


feel that a weight has been removed from our minds and Hearts, that we 
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are breathing unimpeded, that the tension is relaxed. The healing 
power of Nature comes to the- forefront; and the “ strange creatures 
of the sea " we come across “are not the hideous wonders which a 
vulgar dealer in the supernatural might have invented. Seen in a great 
calm by the light of the moon, these creatures of God are beautiful 
in the joy of their life" (Dowden), The living beauty and the joy 
of life of these creatures seen through the moonlight, bring thoughts 
more gentle and sweet to the - Mariner; and the curse begins to 


unloosen its hold. `. 


But when the curse commenced there was an austere and soul- 


eae silence, ushered in by the fair breeze and the wine foam. 


' We were the first iha ever burst 
Into that silent sea.’ ee (Il. 105-06) 


It is ‘ that silent sea’ of which the wedding guest and every reader of 
the.poem is familiar. It needs no introduction, no intrusion of its 
personality. In this wise too there appear the ship, the spectre-women. 


. and her Death-mate,-the kirk, the hill, the light-house-top, the Pilot 


and his boy. ‘They are of us and in us. ae cannot get rid of them; 
nor are we strangers to these. 


Into ‘ that silent sea ': we enter ed falteringly, as ihe very 
first stanza succeeds through sounds in evoking -a feeling of stagnation 
and helplessness. The becalming and the renewed movement of the 
ship thus acquires a significant role in the poem. The relevant stanzas 
are— . 


‘* Down dropt the breeze, the sails dps down, 
"Twas sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
` The silence of the sea! 
All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 


No bigger than the Moon. ` 3 
Day after day, day after day, ' 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; c 
' As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.’’- (I. 107-18) 


In the very first stanza of this group we are somehow, aware of a sudden 
loss of life and energy; but when we come to the third stanza, in spite 
of all its quiescence, we feel a strain, a tension. It'is a tension leading 
to a state of mental paralysis commonly seen in sleep arising out of a 
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melancholic state of exhaustion. "ater we àrrive slowly at ‘the ionieni 
of blissful quiescence which ar ises du the lines— j 


“ Oh sleep! it is a. ‘gentle thing, 
“Beloved from pole to pole! 
"To Mary Queen the praise be given! 
She sent.the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul.’ m (il. 292- 96) 
° Heaven's Mother sends ’ ab last ' grace ", ' to the Mariner and, like 
music, sleep slides into the soul gently and spontaneously. The word 
‘slid ’ is reminiscent of a host of thoughts woven round sleep. After 
such a inn the Mariner gets up as — resurrected from the grave— 


“I was. so light—almost ` | 
I thought that I had died ih T | 
` And was a blessed ghost.” . . (N 806. 08) 


The resurrection was heralded by those divine presences called the 
Moon and the stars; and it is' a state enlivened by delight and ushered 
forth by love: “Tt is a return to the stàté of thé child, whén the Mariner 
feels no longer to be an unhappy and curse-tormented mortal. 


8. Inio the weird magie of this | poem, ‘Lowes discovers the 
literary sources of the imagéry and explains the images to be the result 
‘of conscious thought and will bringing order into the chaotic heap of 
various pictures. This order is said to follow a very clearly cofceived 
plan:- And-our analysis sé far has shown clearly that neither Coleridge 
nor his readers would feel happy if there existed such a design. Instead 
we have a different picture. -When latent energies: gather strength for 
higher and newer actions, there arise moments-of inertia, of brooding. 
It is a state of psycho-physical crisis which demands: rest, abstinence, 
. and isolation. As Marett puts it, '^ to mope,:as it were, and be cast 
down '' is a means to develop onéself into ‘* a. stronger arid better man.* 
Frustration followed successively ‘by - withdrawal and’ suspended 
response, gives rise to a new. orientation through thé' sublimation of 
enérgy. This fact of the religious experience is revealed as spiritual in 
the closing lines of the poem, with the result that 


; “ Now the Wedding-Guest | 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door." (W. 620-21) 

The curse that befell the Mariner has not failed to overtake 
Nature, whence there appeared the stagnant calm ‘and the drought. 
This curse was broken as the Mariner began n, Love within 
himselt. Then we -read-- 


Z5 The "Threshold of Religion; p 900 ° NN š 
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i The upper air burst into life! 
And 3 hundred fire-flags sheen, 
/. To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro; and in and out, 
«The wan stars danced between. 
And the coming wind did roar more loud 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 
And the rain poured down from one black cloud : 
The Moon was at its edge. 
The thick black cloud was cleft, and sir 
The Moon was at its side : 
Like waters shot from ‘some high.crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, - 
A river steep and wide.” - (M. 318-26). 
A description from Bartram speaks of. “torrential rain which obscured 
everything save ' the continuous streams or rivers of lightning pouring 
from the clouds ' (Lowes, p. 186); and Lowes finds this to be the 
source of the second stanza given above; Lowes also finds the sources 
for * fire flags ° and * wan stars.’ in the traveller’ s tales. But inspite of 
all these sources, these storm stanzas do not appear to have sprung from 
the narratives of sea voyages, but from the poets emotional experiences. 
The outer sense impression is not so important ‘as the inly felt process, 
in these linés. The storm itself is not perceived as physical; it has a 
life of its own. It has been set free by prayer; and prayer is said to 
transform and purify ‘the inner life. Love and prayer relax the inner 
tension in a natural way. The relaxation is inevitable : 
‘The silly buckets on the deck, 
That had so long remained, 
I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 
My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank: 
Sure I had drunken in my dreams, i 
And still my body drank.” (11. 297-304) 
The last two lines here reveal the Mariner's first thoughts and reflection, 
as the relaxation takes place, as he wakes up. One important 
consequence of this relaxation is the fruitful overcoming of the spiritual 
waste; and we are given a realistic description, in the most terse and 
simple language possible, of the minute and sensitive appreciation of 
natural scenery (11. 318-26). 
9. The spiritual convulsion that has overtaken the Mariner 
cannot then be taken as trivial in spite of. Lowes.- It is too deep 


* 


p 
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for tears. As the Mariner draws near to the fateful moment in his life, 
his face reveals the deepening touch of horror, a horror which wrenches 
his body-and-soul. The Mariner is unwilling to confess his crime even 
now, whence arise the moments of agony crying for the necessity of an 
open avowal. He postpones-this confession till the end of the first 
part of the poem. For the Mariner it is a long and weary BerOUne: and 
ne shrinks from relating his crime. 


“Tt ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did spht with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steered us through! 
And a good south wind sprung up betund; 
The Albatross did follow, .. _ 
And every day, for food or play 
Came io the mariner’s hollo ! 
Tn mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, — 
It perched for vespers nine; 
. Whiles all the night, through OE none white, 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine.”’ (Il. 67-78) 


All this is ‘ meandering with .a mazy motion’ through. thoughts and 
facts., At-last we come to the supreme moment : 


? 


'* * God save three, ancient Mariner! 
' From the fiends, that plague thee thus!—. 
Why look’st thou so?’—with my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross."' (M. 79-82) 


A brief question, a. broken line, and the sudden termination of this part 
of the story, all these help a great deal in drawing our attention to the 
admission and the crime. As Claudius would say, ‘ how smart a lash 
that speech doth give my conscience’. Let us take another set of 
verses from the last part : 


“ Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woeful agony, 
Which forced me to begin my tale: 
And then it left me free. 
Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns: 
. And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. " 
I pass, like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, ` 
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`] know the man. that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach.” (N. 578-90) ` 
Here we have the penance of his life, and this alone brings him comfort. 
He must narrate his tale to others to feel happy, for 

“ To me alone there came a thought of grief : P 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief; 

And I again am strong." 

10. Lowes examines the phrases used in iis poem in the light 
of the language of the descriptions familiar to the poet or composed by 
the poet; and on this basis he concludes that the figure of the Mariner 
in the mind of Coleridge merged with that of Cain, of the Wandering 
Jew, and of the sea wanderer Falkenberg. | 

As Lowes says, “ Guilt-haunted wanderers were the theme which 
for the moment was magnetic in his brain " (p. 278). At such a time 
Wordsworth proposed the vengeance of tutelary spirits upon the 
offender. Coleridge’s imagination began moving through those haunted 
chambers of the human race where appear Cain and the Wandering 
Jew. The Mariner belongs to this dynasty and inherits the same 
“ elemental questionings and intuitions °. In the life of such an 
individual, the killing of the Albatross cannot be an ordinary crime; 
nor can he say that he is ‘ more sinned against than sinning’. It is a 
crime that has upset the foundations of his life and transformed the: 
nature of his soul. 

Cain sinned against human relationship, while the Wandering 
Jew rejected God in man. The latter is involved in a crifne against 
ihe soul, a crime associated with a haunting and inexpiable guilt. 
These are 

'* Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 

Which all confused I could not know 

Whether I suffered, or I did: 

For all seem’d guilt, remorse or woe, 

My own or others still the same 

Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame.”’ 

(The Pains of Sleep) 

Tnese lines birng home to us the spiritual convulsion of all great 
characters; and the Mariner cannot be excluded from the domain of the ' 
great criminals. Nor can we forget that the author of the Mariner 
d.d undergo this convulsion. 

In comparison with the crimes of Cain and of the Wandering Jew, 
“the guilt of the Mariner appears prima facie to be very trivial. And : 
Lowes argues ‘that this very triviality is essential for the impression of 
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illusive, dream-like reality communicated by the poem. But we cannot 
forget that the Mariner’s crime is against the sanctity of a guest. At 
times even. trivial acts are capable of evoking the haunting emotions of 
the inner life. It is needless to say how much of suffering one has to 
undergo for a crime against a guest, against a being considered as a 
religious or spiritual soul. Macbeth sinned against the sanctity of a 
guest; and the Mariner may not appear to be like Macbeth. Yet the 
. ‘sense of guilt compels him to narrate his story to others, so that he 
might experience a feeling of profound relief. Hamlet charges Horatio 
with the narration of his story. 

'* O good Horatio, what a wounded name, . 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, l 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

To tell my story.’ 
So does the Mariner wander like a ghost bearing the burden of a` 
message which becomes explicit at every moment of agony. He must 
explain himself and confess. The bells at the wedding feast fall idly 
on heedless ears; and the Mariner’s powerful appeal breathes the 
language of supreme tenderness and pathos. The ‘dream would 
not pass away ', for ‘ it seems to live upon the eye’ demanding strong 
music and saintly song. 

'* I pass like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach.” (ll. 586-90) 
Fausset says that this stanza is symbolic of Coleridge's own yearning 
to fly away from the loneliness of an abnormal mind. Coleridge 
himself is the mariner ‘ seeking relief throughout his life in endless 
monologues ” (p. 165). This is true of the poet as much as it is of the 
sympathetie reader. 

11. The longing. of every individual to assert his own 
individuality conflicts with his craving for social unity and social 
identity. Personal mortality and lonely frustration conflict with the 
impersonal vision of a great past and a mysterious future. And the 
Mariner declares 

“ this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea : 
So lonely ‘twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be." © > (I. 597-600) 
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And the future that awaits us and makes us happy is the one dedicated 
to prayer and love, the only two significant concepts. And by these 
words, Coleridge wants to convey that which he emphasized in his 
' Religious Musings ’. 
“ There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind 
Omnific. His most holy name is Love.. 
Truth of subliming import! with the which 
Who feeds and saturates his constant soul, 
- He from his small particular orbit flies 
With best outstarting !. From himself he flies, . 
Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 
Views all creation; and he lives it all, | 
And blesses it, and calls it very good! 
This is indeed to dwell with the Most High !. 
Cherubs and rapture-trembling Seraphim D 
| Can press no nearer to the: Almighty's throne ". (ll. 105-16) 
This might appear to be the moralising view of Coleridge in the Ancient 
Mariner. But when facts pass through imagination and are winnowed 
over there, they enter. the world like mighty forces, like the burning 
coal that touched the tongue of one who came forth later as the Prophet 
Isiah. - | ; | 
19. These considerations - draw -us to the view- held by 
Mr. Hugh I’ Anson Fausset that the Ancient Mariner is “an 
involuntary but inevitable projection into imagery of his own inner 
iscord ’’ (S. T.C. p. 166). The images of the stagnant calm and of the 
effortless movement of the ship are ''symbols of his own .spiritual 
experience, of his sense of the lethargy that smothered his creative 
powers and his belief that only by some miracle of ecstasy which 
transcended all personal volition, he could elude a temperamental 
impotence " (p. 163). This reading. receives support from what 
Coleridge himself said: ‘‘ In looking at the objects of Nature, I seem 
rather to be seeking, as it were asking for, a symbolical language for 
Fomething within me that already and for ever exists, than observing 
anything new.” And in the famous Dejection: An Ode, we come 
across the lines : 
| '* We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live.” 
We can approach the ' Ancient Mariner ’ better from this angle. 
The inner experience is projected outside; and Coleridge who was deeply 
aware of his own moments of ecstasy and of dull inertia could symbolise 
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them into the wind and into the stagnant calm. At times he felt 
“ forsaken by all the forms and colourings of existence, as if the organs 
of life had been dried up; as if only simple Being remained, blind arid 
siagnant ". At times he longed for the swelling gust, and “ slant 
night-shower driving loud and fast °’. It is from statements like these 
that we gather that the image of the ship driving before the wind 
symbolises the happy submission to the creative impulse. And we 
should note that referring to Wordsworth who was composing The 
Prelude, Coleridge remarked: “ Now he sails right onward, it is all 
open ocean and a steady breeze, and he drives before it.” If we 
accept this line, we will have to conclude that the poem of the Mariner 
embodies the spiritual struggle of Coleridge the creative artist. 


The unity.of experience that gives rise to the poetic creation is 
rendered possible through metaphor which is an aspect of imagination. 
That is, the unity that has been lost from perception is conceptually 
and imaginatively restored in the poem.: The nature of the unity as 
apprehended by the imagination, determines the emotional significance 
of the poem. But the nature of the unity is apprehended always by 
the stream of consciousness, though it is often integrated to the marginal 
ideas or the subliminal self; for the subliminal alone has power to 
transform the particular: facts or events into universal ones. 
Particularly in Coleridge, the subliminal was never away from the 
conscious; and in this poem he reveals to us the passage of his own life 
and thought from the actual world to the real world of imagination. | 


© Anima Poetae, p. 80. 


Reviews and toties of Books 


Mirayai—By V sensui Bhattacharya, n: Ganesh Mahalla. 
Varanasi, published by SENE Publishers, ee 12,.B. 5, 1808, 
price, Rs. 4-8-0, 3 


The book under review is an excellent àddilion" 16 "the. Bengali 
publications. There are. some other books on Mirav: si but none of them 
has dealt with all the aspects of the chatacter and personality of this 
illustrious saint so lucidly and exhaustively in: Bengali: ` Thé author has 
devoted much of his time: and energy in presenting things to ‘his. readers 
in such a way that they will bé attracted by the religious fervour of Mirá's 
miraculous life àrd manner of attaining salvation, like the..author himself. 
"The book is :divided into four parts (1) _Mira’s, life: and. history; 
(2) literature on Mira; (8) . The religious life of Mira and (4). Bhajana 
‘songs ‘of Mira, » In the first part the author gives a connected history, of 
 Mira's life from her very birth to her attaining salvation. Tbe second part 
deals with the language, metre and poetics of the literature. on Mira, the 
third part deals specially with Mir&'s unique theory of Bhakti, as a peculiar 
form of wor shipping the Supreme Lord, The fourth part exclusivel ly deals 
with Mira’s Bhajana songs, which have certainly enhanced the value and 
excellence of the book. We like to congratulate the author for his im- 
portant and valuable production, although some misprints have crept in 
through oversight, which must be corrected in a future edition of the work, 
This is no doubt one of the best works on Miré. The getup of the book 
is commendable, indeed. 

N. C. Vedantatirtha 
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Ourselves 
PROPOSED BiRLA a 


Sri B. M. Birla in a letter to the University Las proposed the 
award of 50 scholarships of the value of Rs. 25 each, tenable for two 
years to Bengalee Hindu boys, who after passing the School Final 
Examination in division I, will prosecute studies in the I.Sc. course 
in the colleges of West Bengal. The proposed scholarships will be 
awarded only to such students who are not recipients of any scholar- 
ship from the Central ór State Governments. The scholarships will 
be’dwarded in order of merit shown by the students in the School 
. Final Examination. Recipients of the scholarships will be expected 
to devote & part of their time to.the study of the cultural heritage of 
India on the lines prescribed by the’ ‘Scholarship Committee set up for 
this purpose. ‘Those who will be awarded such scholarships will have 
to submit certificates from the Principals of. Colleges in which they 
read regarding their conduct and behaviour and application to Studies. 
The offer seems to. be a generous one, and meritorious students in 
West Bengal] will certainly take paneer of the — scholar- 


Ships. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification 
No. 0/3379/18 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Central Calcutta College has been affiliated to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard, in 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry and to the B.Sc. (Honours) standard in Mathematics 
with effect from the session 1953-59, 7,¢., with permission to present candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1950 and not earlier. 


Senate House, |. . D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. | 
The 3rd June, 1958. | : ' Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/65/144/ Aff. 


It is hereby notified for general inforination that the Bagati Srigopal Banerjee Col- 
lege, Hooghli has been affiliated in English, Bengali Vernacular, Sanskrit, History, Civics 
and Logie to the I A. standard and in English, Bengali Vernacular, Sanskrit, . History, 
Economics and Philosophy to the B.A. Pass ,standard from the session 1958-59 with permis- 
sion to present candidates for the ILA. and B.A. Exaininaticns of 1960 and not earlier. 


Senate House, 
Calcutta. 
The 17th July, 1958. . I D, OHAKRAVARTI, 
š ' Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/192/45 (Af8.) 


It is hereby notified for general information thut in extension of the affiliation already 
granted the Hetampore Krishnachandra College has been affiliated to the B Sc. Pass stan- 
dard, in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics with effect from the session-1958-59, i.e., with per- 
mission te present candidatcs in the above-named subjects at the examinatione mentioned, 
from 1960' and nob earlier. . 


Senate House, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. : 
The 15th July, 1958. š . i Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/143/89 (Afi) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Dum Dum Motijheel College has been affiliatcd to the B.A. (Honours) standard, 
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in English and Mathematics and tothe B.Sc. (Honours) standard in Mathematics with 
effect from the session 1958 59 i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named 
subjects-at the examinations mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. 


Senate House, , ——— "E D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. " . . 
The 15th July, 1958. š pog Registrar: 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification 
No. 86 of 1957-58 


It is hereby notified that under Sub-Section 2 of Section 34 of the Agra University 
Act, the University has withdrawn the B.A. Degree conferred on the following persons 


and the diplomas granted to them::— ñ 


Roll No. Enrolment: Name of candidate Father’s name Year in which 
No. degree was 
| conferred. 
0669. A5410379 Ram Autar Srivastava Girja Shanker 1955 
Srivastava. 2 
12439 A5314182 Richhpal Singh Amrat Singh 1954 
13731 A5213455 Harish Chandra Anand | Prasad 1954 
Bajpai. Bajpai. 
Senate HOUSE, i L. P. MATHUR, D.SC., 
Agra. (Capt.), 
April 25, 1958. Registrar. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
“PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 
No. $3-2234(2)-58. : Waltair, May, 1958. 


Sub .—Misconduct—-University Examinations—March-April, 1958, 
Read Syndicate Resolution, dated the Ist May, 1958. 


ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting 
to unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1958 are can- 
celled and they are debarred from appearing for any of. the University Examinations 
for the periods noted against each. 


S. No. Name of the candidates Examination d Period of rustication 
o. i l 
i (1) Chikkala Nageswara Rao Matriculation 104 Debarred for one year and 


permitted to sit for the 
University Examination 

- to be held in March, 1959 
or thereafter. 


A. Mathan Do. 2238 Do. 

` e K. Bikshalu ex Do. 9255 - Do. 

(4) D. Srimannarayana  .. Do. 2353 Do. 

(5) A. Raghavayya s Do. 2317 š Do. 

(6) A Veera Reddi pa Do. 2370 Do. f 

(7) K. Rajendrakumar x Do. 2766 i Do. 
(8) J. Radhakrishna Gandhi Do. 341 Debarred for one and half 
years and permitted to 


sit for the University 
Examination to be held 
in September, 1959 or 
thereafter. 


1958] 


S. No. Name of the candidate - 


(9) T. S, Kaleswara Raya 
Gupta. 


(10) K. Rajagopalarao T 
(11) B. Gopalakrishna es 
(12) K. Tirupati Reddi 

(13) K. Hantimantha Rao 


(14) M. Ramakoti Sastri 
(15) T. C. Sakti Murti 
(16) Y, Rama Rao 


(17) G. George Heman 

(18) A. Narayana Rao 

(19) S. Prabhakara Rao = 
(20) T. S. Ramachandra Rao 
(21) G. divis oy, 
(22) Abdul Rahim F 
(23) V. Madhuram 

(24) ©. Srinivasa Rao 

(25) M. Venugopal 

(26) A. Nageswara Rao 

(27) K. Sambasiva Rao 

(28) R. Sambasiva Rao 
(29) V. Sarengapani: 

(30) M. Subhan 

(31) P. Gopalakrishna 

(32) K. Jaganmohana Rao 
(33) af V. Suryanarayana Rao 
(384) P. Rama Rao ‘ 
(35) A. Subbasehandra Bose. 
(36) S. Venkateswara Rao 
(87) C. Sankara Rao 

(38) T. L. Satyanarayana 
(39) V. V. Narasayya T 
(40) P. Saideswara Rao 

(41) V. Gopaiah 

(42) Shaik Mohammad Khasim 
(48) P. Narasimhamurti 

(44) G. S. S. Harigopal Y 
(45) K. V. Hanumantha Rao 


(46) P. Seshagiri Rao 


(47). K. Yohan ii 
(48) G. Veora Raghavayya .. 
(49) N. Chandrasekhara Rao 
(50) T. Panduranga Rao 

(51) P. Paparaju 

(52) G. Yesudas 

(53) M. Mohana Rao 

(54) K. Seetaramayya 

(55) A. Koteswara Rao 

(56) M. Mohana Rao sy 
(57) S. Yellamanda Reddi 
(58) P. R. V. Prasada Rao 


18—1969P— VI 


NOTIFICATIONS 919 
Examination Begd. Period of rustication 
je No. ` i Ll 
Intermediate 1281 Debarred for one year and 


Intermediate 


- permitted to sit for the 
. University ` Examination 
.to be. held in March, 
1959. or thereafter. 


1310 Do. 
1577 Do. 
3187 Do. 


3203 Debarred for one year and 
permitted to sit for the 
University Examination 
to be held in March, 1959 
or thereafter. 


3305 Do. 

3307 ' Do. 

3563 Debarred for one year and 
permitted to sit for the 
University Examination 
to be held in March, 1959 
or thereafter. 

3618 Do. 

3665 Do. 

3669 Do. 

3676 Do. 

3763 Do. 

4209 Do. 

4395 Do. 

4596 Do. 

5646 Do. 

5789 Do. 

5798 Do. 

5799 Do. 

6062 Do. 

6639 . Do. 

7212 Do. 

7791 Do. 

8338 Do. 

8431 Do. 

8456 Do. 

8695 Do. 

8749 Do. 

9334 Do. 

9804 ` Do. 

9914 Do. 

9976 Do. 

10061 Do. 

10542 . Do. 

10882 Do. 

11189 Do. 


11630 Debarred for one year and 

° permitted to sit for the 
University Examination 
to be held in March, 1959 
or thereafter. 


Do. 
11708 Do. 
11727 Do. 
11769 Do. 
11770 Do. 
1184] Do. 
11952 » Do. 
12250 Do. 
12485 Do. 
12707 Do. 
12936 Do. 
13035 Do. 


280 
S. No. Name of the candidates 


(59) A. Subba Rao 

(60) G. V. Jogayya 

(61) 2s Raghava Rao 

(62) G. Ramachandra Rao 
(03) S. Sriramamurti 

(64) K. Venkatanarasimha Rao 
(65) P. Venkata Subba Rao 
(66) M. Krishnamurty pi 
(67) R. Venkateswara Rao 
(68) B. Satyanarayana Murty 
(69) A. Subba Rao . 
(70) G. Gopalakrishna Raju 
(71) H. V. R. Subba Rao 


(72) P. Satyanarayana 


Subba Rao 
T. Venkatadri Sarma, 
ns a 
Sitaramarao 


(73) M. 
(74) G. 
(75) S. 
(76) C. 


(77) P. Subba Rao 


(78) K. Sivaramakrishna ad 
(79) K. Suryanarayanasastri 


(80) Dasari Jacob .. Pre-University 

(81) Pilla Mariya Das ig Do. 

(82) Putti Nageswara Rao Do. 

(83) Muvvala Soma Raju Do. 

(84) Koduru Sridhara Rao .. Do. 

(85) Lavity Ranga Rao ve Do. 

(86) Chittiboyina Venkateswara Do. 
Rao. 

(87) Barla Apparao Do. 

(88) Bommi Apparao is Do. 

(89) Dhavileswarapu Rama- « Do. 
krishna Rao. 

(90) Vanka Ramakrishna Do. 
Sastry. 

(91) Ivatury Visweswara Rao Do. 

(92) K. Appi Reddi ae Do. 

(93) Ramavatu Narasingh Do. 
Naik. 

(94) Vasireddy Leela Prasad Do. 

(95) Kunapareddi Satya- Do. 
narayana. j 

(96) G. Lakshmana Rao B.A. 

(97) R. Jaganmohana Rao Do. 

(98) B. V. S. Narayana Rao D 

Do. 


(99) D. Ramamohana Rao 


` 


Examination 


Tntermediate . 


Do. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Regd. 
No. 


13226 
13298 
13550 
13555 
13591 
13613 
13617 
13693 
13816 
14268 
14471 
15315 
15570 


3153 


3378 
4622 
11883 
13212 


5752. 


11129 
13608 


853 


1421 
1428 
1465 
1467 
1570 
1578 


1588 
1589 
1597 


3681 


3915 
5421 
5433 


5486 
6351 


1098 
1427 
1447 
2198 


[JUNE 


Period of rustication 


Debarred for one and half 


years and permitted to 
sit for the University 
Examination to be held 
in September, 1959 or 
there after, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Debarred for two years and 


permitted to sit for the 
University Examination 
to be held in March, 1960 
or thereafter. 


Do, 


The result of the candidate 


be cancelled and permit- 
ted to sit for the Uni- 
versity Examination to 
be held in September, 
1958 or thereafter. 


Debarred for one year and 


permitted to sit for the 
University Examination 
to be held in March, 1959 
or thereafter. 


1958] — . NOTIFICATIONS | 28] 


S. No. Name of the candidates Examination Regd.  ' Period of rustication 
No. I 
(100) P. Satyanarayana ix Do. : 3185 Debarred for one and half 


years and permitted to 
sit for the University 
Examination to be held 
in September, 1959 or 
thereafter. 


(101) Kalli Kasi Viswanadham B.Sc. 246 Debarred for one year and 
permitted to sit for the 
University Examination 
to be held in March, 1959 
or thereafter. 


(102) K. C. Chacko az © B.Com. 931 Do. 


(103) P. Arjuna Rao .. Engineering 691 Debarred for one and half 
years and permitted to 
sit for the University 
Examination to be held 
in September, 1959 or 


thereafter, 
(104) P. Sambasiva Rao id Law 474 Do. 
(105) D. Purnanandam P: O.T. 200 Debarred for one year and ` 


. permitted to sit for the 
University Examination 
I to be held in March, 1959 
| or thereafter. 
(106) K. Jayarama Reddi  .. Do. 299 Do. 
] (By order), 


V. SIMHADRI RAO 
In-charge- Registrar. 


i 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH): 
No. 7924-8103/58G. The 13th May, 1958. 


.l am to inform you that the Principal, eT Government College, Bhatinda, 
. vide his letter No. RC/G(7)2849, dated the 28th April, 1958, has rusticated the following 
student, with effect from the 28th April, 1958 for the reason/s mentioned against his 
name (Regulations 4 and 5, Panjab University, Calendar, 1954, Vol. TIT, page 17). 


8. No. Name and the Regd. Father’s name Class Reasons for rustication 
No. of the student. 
1 Sat Pal Gupta Mundar Lal Gupta 8rd-year Serious breach of dis. 
(55-rb-172) cipline. 


KESAR MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (Odn.), 
For Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 
No. S. T. 4962-5008. ‘The 6th June, 1958. 


It is hereby notified that— 

Younas John son of John Panna Lal, 9775, Zamir Street, Nawab Ganj, Pul Bangash, 
Delhi, who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on the basis 
of a false statement of having passed the said examination from the Panjab 
University, Lahore, in 1946, under Roll No. 1689, had been -declired as not a fit and 
proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this University. 


CHANDIGARH (Capital), J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
June 6, 1958. Registrar. 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
No. 7744-7923/58G. The 13th May, 1958. 


I am to inform you that the Principal, Rajindra Government College, Bhatinda, 
vide his letter No. RC/G(7)2850, dated the 28th April, 1958, has expelled the following 
student for a period of two years, with effect from the 28th April, 1958, for the reasons 
mentioned against his name, 


S. No. Name of the student Father's name Class Reasons 
1 Ramji Dass Feriady | Mela Ram Ist-year Gross misconduct 


(57-rb-222). 
| | KESAR MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
For Registrar. 
UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification 

No. EC./188. Cuttack, the 7th May, 1958. 
In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 


who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual Intermediate and Degree Exami- 
nations of 1958 are penalised as noted against each. 


Roll Name Institution Penalties imposed 
No. 
Intermediate in Arts 
311 Sri Prabir Kumar Paul, M. P. C. College, Result for 1958 Annual 
S/o. Sri  Purushotam Baripada. Examination is cancelled 
Paul, Vill. and P. O. and he is debarred from 
Garia, Dist. Mayurbhanj. appearing at any of the 


examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1959. 


488 Sri Khalli Charan Sahu, Khallikote College, Result for 1958 Annual 


S/o. Sri Satyabadi Sahu, Berhampur. Examination is cancelled 

Vil. Palsahi, P. O. and he is debarred from 
Gaudal, Dist. Ganjam. appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to 

the Supplementary 

Examination of 1959. 

741 Sri Kailash Chandra Kar, Christ College Result for 1958 Annual 
S/o. Sri Debendramohan Examination is cancelled 

Kar, At/P. O. Balianta, and he is debarred from 

Dist. Puri. appearing at any of the 


N | examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1959. 


1098 Sri Markanda Mahapatra, S. K. C. G. College, Result for 1958 Annual 


S/o. Sri Lokanath Maha- Paralkimedi. Examination is cancelled 

patra, Vill. Dasharath and he is debarred from 

Pur, P. O. Tiddini, Dist. appearing at any of the 

Srikakulam. examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1959, 

1286 Sri Ganeshlal Agrawal, G. M. College, Sam- Result for 1958 Annual 
S/o. Sri Bajranglal balpur. Examination is cancelled 
Agrawal, At-Patnaik : and he is debarred from’ 
Para, P. O. and Dist. appearing at any of the 
Sambalpur. examinations prior to the 


Annual Examination of 
1959. 5 KE: E ' 


1958] 


Roll 
No. 


1449 


1589 


1603 


1631 


2212 


2231 


2464 


2482 


2488 


NOTIFICATIONS 
Name Institution 
Intermediate in Science 
Sri Prasant Kumar F. M. College, 


Bardhan, S/o. Sri Satish 
Chandra Bardhan P.O, 
Agabazar, Dist. Balasore. 


Sri Bhagaban Chandra 
Jena, S/o. Late Kanduri 


Charan Jena, Vill. 
Singalamundali, P.O. 
Chandan Pur, Dist. 
Mayurbhanj. 

Sri Sudhanshu Kumar 


Mishra, S/o. Sri Abhiram 
Mishra, At/P.O. Aska, 
Dist. Ganjam. 


Sri Dhrubendra Chandra 
Mohapatra, S/o. Sri 
Umesh Chandra Maha- 
patra, At Deul Shahi, 
P. O. Baripada, Dist. 
Mayurbhanj. 


Sri Kedarnath Panigrahi, 
S/o. Sri Hema Chandra 
Panigrahi, Antanag, 
Kashmir. 


Sri Ananta Prasad Samolo, 


Slo. Sri Narasingh 
Samolo, Vill. Kerandi; 
P. O. Parlakimedi, 


Dist. Ganjam: 


Sri Ramani Ranjan Tri- 
pathy, S/o. Sri Prasanna 


Kumar E Vill. 
Gurupata, O./Dist. 
Sambalpur. 

Sri Manabhanjan Maha- 
patra, S/o. Dr. Daya 
Sagar Mahapatra, At— 
Gurupara, P. 0./Dist. 
Sambalpur. 

Sri Dibakar Patel, S/o. 


Sri Dhananjaya Patel, 
Vill. Chini Mahuri, 
P. O. Jamanapara, Dist. 
Sambalpur. 


Balasore. 


M. P. C. College, 
Baripada. 


M. P. C. College, 
Baripada. 


M. P. C. College, 
Baripada, 


8. K. C. G. College, 
Parlakimedi. 


S. K. C. G. College, 
Parlakimedi. 


G. M. College, 
Sambalpur. 


G. M. College, 
Sambalpur. 


G. M. College, 
Sambalpur. 


983 


Penalties imposed 


Result for 1958 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Supplementary | Exami- 
nation of 1959. 


Result. for 1958 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1959. 


Result for 1958 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and he is fined Rs. 10. 


Result for 1958 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1959. 


Result for 1958 Annual 
Examination is cancelled . 
and he is debarred from 

` appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1959. 


Result for 1958 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1959. 


Result for 1958 Annual 
Examination. is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing ay any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 
1959. 


Tesal for 1958 Annual 
Examination is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 


Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1959. 
Result for 1958 Annual 


Examination is cancelled 
and he is debarred from 
appearing at any of the 
examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Exami, 
nation of 1959. 
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Bachelor of Science 


692 Sri Arunodayo Prodhano, Khallikote l College, Result for 1958 Annual 


S/o. Dr. Natabar ^ Berhampur. Examination is cancelled 
Pradhan, Medical Officer, and, he is debarred from 
Government Hospital, appearing at any of the 
Berhampur, Dist. examinations prior to the 
Ganjam. Supplementary Exami- 

l nation of 1959 and is 

fined Rs. 10. 
UNIVERSITY OFFICE, 7 Illegible, 

Cuttack. ~ | I Assistant Registrar. 


The ?t May, 1958. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
No. .7101-7280/58G. The 5th May, 1958. 


I am to inform you that the Principal, Dyal Singh College, Karnal, vide his letter 
No. 2716/58, dated the 24th March, 1958, has expelled the following student for a period 
of two years, with effect from the 24th March, 1958, for the reasons mentioned against 
his name. a 


S. No. Name ofthestudent "Father's name Class . Reasons 


1 . Satya Pal ` ^ — Sri Sawan Ram  Srd.year Gross misconduct 
(54-y-147) 
ae 5; KESAR MALL, | 
Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination), . 
For Registrar. ` 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that— 


(1) The University Teaching Departments of Physics, Mathematics and Economics : 
(including the Ford Foundation Unit) will shift from Hoshiarpur to Chandigarh during. 
the Summer Vacation this year. 


(2) October 7 has been fixed as the last date for admissions to the First and Second- 
year classes of the Honours School. 


(3) Students seeking admission to Honours Schools and M.A. classes at Chandigarh 
will be admitted as University students. 


(4) Kamla Chatrath daughter of Sri Ram Lubhaya Mal Chatrath a B.T. student of 
the Khalsa College for Women, Sidhwan Khurd (Ludhiana), who tampered with her 
Social Service B.A. Degree (Serial No. 603, 1947) at the time of her admission to the ' 
B.T. class, has been declared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any 
future examination of this University. 

CHANDIGARE (Capital), = J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
May 8, 1958. . u : Registrar. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA 
Notification 
No. C-373. I x Cuttack, the. ?th May, 1958. 
In accordance with Regulation 14 of Chapter X of the Regulations of the Board, 


the following candidates who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual High School 
Certificate Examination of 1958 are penalised as noted against each. 


I A 
ee i AW. 


1958] 


SI. Name 


No. 


1 Basudeba Sarangi, 


Vill. Ghadual, P. O. 
Nayagarh, Dist. 
Puri, | 


Gurucharan Patnaik, 


At: Nayagarh Town . 


Gopinath Lane, 
P. O. Nayagarh, 
Dist. Puri. 


"Abhedananda Nayak, 
Christianpara, P. O. 
and Dist. Sambal- 
pur. : 


Chandra 

Vill. 
P. O. 
Dist. 


Sudhir 
Senapati, 
Pandarungi, 
Mathani, 
Balasore. 


Kalicharan. Dey, 
Vill, _ Bartana, 
P. O. Bhagarai, 


Dist. Balasore. : 


Ratha Parida, Vill. 
Kansha-Kantapada, 
P.O. Alanahat, , 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Arjun Chandra Naik, 
“Vill. Bainchua, 
P. O. Kotsahi, Dist. 
Cuttack. 


NOTIFICATIONS A 

Roll Instiitution 

No. 

6251 Brajendra High 
School, Naya- 
garh. 


6239 Brajendra High 
School, Naya- 
garh. ` 


T. 72 G.S. Zilla School, 
Sambalpur. 


t 


*\ 


High 
Bala- 


` 162 Christian 
` School, 
Sore, 


. 218 Jaleswarpur High 
School, 


1786 Private (Under 
Regulation 3 of 
Chapter X) 

6916 Private (Under 


Regulation 3 of 
Chapter X). 


285 
Penalties imposed 


Results of Annual High 
School Certificate 
Examination, 1958 is 
cancelled and he 18 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any examination 
prior to the Annual 
High School Certificate 
Examination of 1960. 


Results of Annual High 


School Certificate 
Examination, 1958 is 
eancelled. and he is 


debarred from appear- 
ing at any examination 
prior to the Supple- 
mentary High School 
Certificate Examination 
of 1959. 


Results of Annual High 


School Certificate 
Examination, 1958 is 
cancelled and -he is 


. debarred from appear. 
ing at any examination 
prior to the Annual 
High School Certificate 
Examination of 1960. 


Résults of Annual High 
School Certificate 
Examination, 1958 is 
cancelled and he is 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any examinations 
prior to the Annual 
High School Certificate 
Examination of 1960, 


Results of Annual High 
School Certificate 
Examination, 1958 is 
cancelled and he is 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any examination 
prior to the Annual 
High School Certificate 
Examination of 1960, 


Results of Annual High 
School  Certifieate 
Examination, 1958 is 
cancelled. and he is 
debarred from appear- 
ing at any examination 
prior to the Supple- 
mentary High School 
Certificate Examina- 
tion of 1959. 

Results of Annual High 
School Certificate 
Examination, 1958 is 
cancelled and he ig 

* debarred from appear- 
ing at any examination 
prior to the Annual 
High School Certificate . 
Examination of 1960, 
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Sl. ` Name Roll Institution Penalties imposed 
No. 
8 Bhagaban Ramaji- 1193 Ranithat High Results of Annual High 
i Parmar, At : Bhima School, Cuttack. School Certificate 
Ice Factory, P. O. Examination, 1958 is 
Chauliagan}, i cancèlled and he is 


Cuttack-—3. I ' debarred from appear- 
: ing at any examinations 
prior to the Anunal 
High School Certificate 
Examination of 1960. 


9. ` Khalid Ahmed Khan, | 3928 B.B.HighSchool, Results of Annual High 


At: Naharapur, Dhenkanal. . School , Certificate 
P. O. Jajpur, Dist. UD I Examination, 1958 is 


Cuttack. l a Uj l cancelled and is debar- 
I red from appearing at 

' any examination prior 

to the Annual High 


School ‘Certificate 
Examination of 1960. 
S. SAHU, 
- Secretary. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
ORDER | 
The following examinee having been guilty of attempting io use unfair means ab 
the B.Sc. (Pass) Examination held in March-April, 1957, is disqualified for admission 
to any examination of the University to be held before 1961 with a warning that if he 


repeats unfair means again, he will be permanently debarred from taking Univergyty 
Examination. š 


Sl. No. Roll No. Name in full Examination College 
1 479 Ramrao Bhagwantrao Thakre B.Se. (Pass) Ex-student 
| By order of the Executive Council, 


V. SHANKARAN, 
Officiating Registrar, 
NAGPUR. UNIVERSITY. 


NAGPUR, ] 
The 20th May, 1958. EH E 
| UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


No. Ex9-53/58-59. E f oe OF THE. UNIVERSITY OF Myson, 
; MYSORE, 
^ The I8th June, 15b8. 


Notification 
Pursuant to the ET of the University Syndicate passed at the meeting held 


on the 7th June, 1958, the following candidates for'the University Examinations of 
April- May, 1958, who were found. guilty of Mal-practice are penalised as follows :— 


Examination Regd. No. Name and address . Penalty imposed 
(1) Intermediate in 3 M. G. Ananda Rao, (1) Loses the whole exami- 
Seience. : S/o. M. G. Govinda nation for which he has 
Rao, 2441, ` Old appeared for April- 
Wood Yard Road; May, 1958-examination. 
Mysore. (2) He is debarred from'sitting 


for the following exa- 
mination. 


1958] 


Pai tion 


(2) atormedintó 
songs: 


(3) Intermediate in 


Science. 


(4) Intermediate i 
Science. 


H 


(5) Intermediate in ` 
Science, 


(8) Intermediate 
Science. 


` 


in 


(7) Intermediate 


in 
Science. 


(8) Intermediate 


in 
Arts.” ; 


(9) B.Sc. Degree 


-* 


(10) B.Sc. Degree 


14—1969P—VY 


im. 


Regd. 


No. 


124 


1568 


` 1889. 


.9748 S. Bóregówda, 


901 T. V.K. 


STALL 


. District. 


^ 


` - 


NOTIFICATIONS . 


Name and address 


M. K. Sridhara Rao, 
S/o. Sri M. 
Krishnamurty Rao, 
Brook Bond (India) 
Limited, Hosadurga, 


G. A. Shivashankar,” 


Sri Nanjundeshwara 
Flour and‘ Soapnut. 
Mills, Suseela Road,’ 
 Mavalli, Bangalore 


rere i a t 


Sri G. V. Lakshmi- 
“pathy, S/o. Sri G. N. 


--Venkatachaliah, Pri- ` 


mary School Master, 
No. 21, David Road, 
Bangalore. 


Annaiah, S/o. Sri Gool- 


siah, Cloth 
Merchant, Pete 
Malavalli, Mandya - 


B. Jayappa, C/o. Sri S. 
M. 


'Sanganabasa- 
vaiah, Demons- 
trator, Veerasaiva., 


College, Bellary.’ | 


K. R. Narayan Setty, 
S/o, Sri K. V. Rama- 
setty, 
Kikkeri, 

. District. : 


Slo. 


. Sri Siddegowda, 


_Somanahally, Dudda 


Hohbli,,- Hassan 


"District; 


”“ 


- 


Krishnaiah, 
S/o. Sri T. V. Sri- 
kanteswar siah, ` 
Shanblogu.é 


Krishnappa's Lana, 


pur a 2 Bangalore 
. 619 T. E s í Clo. 
Sri: T. Srinivasa 


Iyengar, No. 1, 6th 
Road, 


5. `: 


Merchant, : 
, Mandya . ; 
^ (2) Heis debarred from sitting 


10, 


Chàmara- 
japet, Bangalor e—2, ` 


` 987 
l Ponaliy impone 


(1) Loses ‘the whole exami- 
nation for which he has 
appeared for April- 
May, 1958 examination. 

(2) He is debarred from sitting 
for the following exami- 
nation. ` 


(1) Loses the whole exami- 
nation for April-May, 
1958 Examination. 
(2) He is debarred from sitting 
for the following exarni- 
` nation, 


. (I) Loses, the whole exami- 


nation for which he has 
appeared for April-May, 
1958 examination. 
(2) He is debarred from sitting 
` for the following exami- 
nation, 


(1) Loses. the whole exami- 
nation for which he has 
appeared for April-May, 
1958 examination. 

(2) He is debarred from sitting 

` for the following exami- 
nation. I 


(1) Loses the whole exami- 
nation for whieh he has 
appeared for April-May, 

„1958 examination, 


(2) He is debarred from sitting 
for the following exami- 
nation, 


(1) Loses the whole exami- 

nation for which. he has 

' appeared for:April-May, 
1958 examination... ; 


for the following exami- 
nation, 


(1) Loses the whole exami- 
nation for which he has 
appeared for April-May, 
1958 examination. 

(2) He is debarred from sitting 
for the following exami- 
` nation, 


(1) Loses the whole exami- 
nation for which he has 
. appeared for April-May, 
1958 examination. 
(2) He is debarred from sitting 
. for the following exami- 
nation, 


(1)*Loses ‘the whole exami- 
. nation for which he has 
appeared for April-May, 

- 1958 éxamination. 

(3) He is debarred from sitting 
for the following exami- 
enation, 
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(11) First Exami- 93 T.R.Venkataramaiah, (1) Loses the whole exami. 
nation in . S/o. Sri P. N. Rama ' mation for which he has 
Law. Rao, Lawyer, appeared for April-May, 


Hunsur. 1958 examination. 
- . (2) He is debarred from sitting 
for the following exami- 


T 2 nation, 
(12) First  Exami- 93 S. Thippanna, S/o.Sri (1) Loses the whole exami- 
‘nation in Sannappa,, Handena- nation for which he has 
B.Sc. Agri- haly, Devanguri appeared for April-May, 


culture.  P.O.(via) Whitefield, | 1958 examination. 
Bangalore District. (2) Heis debarred from sitting 
1 ws I for the following exam 


nation, 
(13) Second Exami- 45 John Theodore, S/o. (1) Loses the whole exami: 
nation in Henry Dyer, No. 43, nation for which he has 
B.Sc. (Tex- Raja Ram Mohan appeared for April-May 
' tiles) _ i Ray Extension, 1958 examination. 
Lalbagh Road, 
Bangalore, (2) He is debarred from sitting 
I for the following exami- 
, nation. — -> 
(14) Third Exami- 1594 B. Mithramallaraj Urs, (1) Loses the whole examii- 
‘nation in S/o. Sri B. Thim- nation for which he has 
Engineering mapaja Urs, Ins- appeared for April-May, 
(Civil), pector General of ` 1968 examination. 
Prisons, in Mysore, .(2) He is debarred from sitting 
_ ` Bangalore, l l for the following exami- 
eet "e nation. 
By order, 


| D. JAVARE GOWDA, 
Controller of Examinations. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAGAR 
I Notification 

No. F-27(3)E.G-58. The 9th April, 1958. 
> The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means at the various 

examinations of this University held at annual and. supplementary sessions, 1957, res- 

pectively, have been disqualified from passing any examination, of the University for 

the period shown against each. This is in continuation of the previous notification 

issued in this connection under No, F.27(3)-57/EG, dated the 5th September, 1957 :— 


Roll Regd. No. Name and paren- Residence or Ins. Period for which 


No. tage of the titution from diequalified. 
candidate. which appeared, 
Matriculation Examination l 
a) 69 n. Ali Mohd. Buth R/o. Shah Mohalla Two years (1957 
; S/o. Kh. Qadir Srinagar. and 1958). 
f ; Buth. ~~ > i 
(2) 6538 is Nana Ji Dhar S/o. R/o. Ali Kadal, One year (1987) 
Pt. Dina Nath Srinagar. ` 
` Dhar. | : f 
(3) 6601 es Ali Mohd. So. ` R/o. Waza Pora, One year (1957) 
i j i Ghulam Mohmad Srinagar: 
(4) 6602. is Jalal-ul-Din S/o. R/o.  Gankhan, One yéar (1957) 
` I Ali Mohmed. | Srinagar. —— | 
(5) 6694 d Gulam Mohd. R/o. Sakidafar, One year (1957) 
Malik S/o. Srinagar. 
l | Khazar Mohd. 
(6) 60737 EN Mohd. Magbool Tanga Pora, One year (1957) 
i ú Sheikh Sfo. Nawab Bazar, 
Sanaullah Srinagar, 


Sheikh, 


—————M 


(9) 


(10) 


Ü 


81 


526 


0.C. 


18 


1087 
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Intermediate Examination 


2993-8-56 Abdul Ali S/o. S. P. College. 3 years (1957, 
Syed Mohamad Srinagar, 1958 and 1959) 
Sayeed. 


2465-GJ-56 Romesh Chandar GovernmentG.M. 3 years (1957, 
Gupta S/o. L. Science College, 1958 and 1959) 


Ram. Chand Jammu. 
Gupta. : 
2418-GJ-56 Prem Kumar Do. One year (1957) 


Gupta S/o. L. 
Makund Lal. 


Degree (B.A.and B.Sc.) Examination 


537.G-53 Makhan. Lal Ro. |. Bana 3 yews (1957, 
Razdan S/o. Mohalla, Sri- 1958 and 1959) 
Pt. Mana Joo nagar. 
Razdan. 
and M.I.L. Examinationz (Munshi Alim and Adib Pasil) 
856-OC-56 Syed Saif-ud-Din R/o. Nila Pora, One year (1957) 
S/o. Syed Magam, Tehsil 
Ahmad Shah. Handwara 
(Kashmir). 


155-PR-56 Ghulam . Nabi C/o. H. Hussain Two years (1957 
Baha S/o. Kh. Shah Banghi, and 1958). 
Ghulam Rasool, Jamia Masjid, 
Srinagar, 


Registrar. 


